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DEDICATION PREFACE 


November 2, 1936 

My dear President Buder: 

When presenting, for publication through the University 
Press, these selections from your Annual Reports, there has been 
a definite professional purpose; that of making readily available 
for those who are, and those who are to be, the stewards of 
American higher education something of that versatile and insee- 
ing wisdom marking your long and creative leadership of Co- 
lumbia University. Such purpose is evident from the nature and 
the arrangement of the levies made upon your official experience 
and observations. 

Even before the fates had decided that my own life would be 
given to the work of education I read, quite by chance, in the 
summer of 1895, your presidential address before the National 
Educational Association — “ What KInowledge Is of Most 
Worth.” Mere chance again led to the reading of those two 
forceful addresses of 1896 — “ The Meaning of Education ” and 
“ Democracy and Education.” Together these made the founda- 
tions of my first educational philosophy. After forty years I find 
the old foundations in place and sustaining their load. Year by 
year it has seemed that your reports as President of Columbia 
University continue to strengthen that fundamental philosophy 
through which I first came to know you as a personality and 
a power in American education. 

Your approval of the plan of this volume has permitted me to 
have a coveted professional opportunity. At the same time I am 
keenly aware that I am again the direct beneficiary of that dis- 
tinctive leadership with which you have endowed Columbia 
University for more than a third of a century. 

Sincerely, 

Edward C. Eldiott 

President Nicholas Murray Butler 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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INTRODUCTION 


The wisdom of the wise and the experiences of the ages may 
be preserved by quotation. — Isaac D’Israeli 

D r. Nicholas Murray Butler was formally installed as the 
twelfth president of Columbia University on April 19, 1902. 
President Seth Low had resigned the preceding October, upon 
his acceptance of the nomination for the mayoralty of New York 
City. Dr. Butler, of the Class of 1882, then Professor of Philoso- 
phy and Education, Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, and a 
dominant force in American education, became Acting Presi- 
dent. He was unanimously chosen President of the University 
on January 6, 1902. 

For more than thirty years the Annual Reports of President 
Butler have been distinctive educational records. Indeed, they 
have been vital documents that have enabled a fuller and clearer 
understanding of the tangled and entangling problems of the or- 
ganization and leadership of education not only in the United 
States but throughout the world. 

Herein has been brought together, with some semblance of 
order, a body of accumulated material which through the years 
has had a continuing professional value to me. Excerpts from 
President Butler’s early reports were essential parts of my notes 
for the teaching of the fundamentals of educational administra- 
tion. These with annual additions from the succeeding reports 
have been useful guides for the performance of many of the 
important tasks of the educational executive. Revised and classi- 
fied, this material is published in the firm conviction that it will 
also prove to be serviceable to those who are yet to wrestle with 
the intricate issues of higher education. For this material con- 
serves some of the best of the experience and some of the wisest 
of the interpretation of American education and American life 
during the first third of the twentieth century. 



xiv INTRODUCTION 

This compilation cannot be, nor is it intended to be, an assess- 
ment either of the individual, Butler, or of the institution, Colum- 
bia. Those who read will not escape the conclusion that the 
substance of each page, with its vigorous style, and its versatile 
wisdom, has not been extracted from the ordinary matter of 
education. Rather it represents the product of assa3dng the rich- 
est of the veins of our civilization, by one who has disciplined 
himself to see the whole of human life, and the supreme im- 
portance of education for the orderly evolution of that life in 
a democracy. 

Here then are significant fragments from the working records 
of a performer, a performer who is a philosopher, and a philoso- 
pher who is a prophet. 

The necessary limits to this volume made it essential to exer- 
cise rigorous selection. As a result not all of the topics discussed 
in the original reports are given representation. Yet an attempt 
has been made to suggest their range and variety; and the selec- 
tion has not been altogether arbitrary, but based upon the 
assumption that those topics having more general and less 
exclusively local application would be entitled to first consid- 
eration. As a result of this principle of selection, there is more 
generalization in the chosen material than would probably meet 
the approval of those for whom truth must always come armed 
with charts and statistics, and for whom there is no reality except 
that which can be stated in terms of quantitative measurement. 
That fac:t, however, does not make the problems discussed in 
the selected excerpts any the less important, nor their conclu- 
sions any the less true. 

Another caiticism to be anticipated is that there are some cx)n- 
tradictions in the educational principles and policies represented 
in the included materiaL The answer to this possible objection 
is that no attempt has been made to avoid such cdianges and de- 
velojMnents as have taken place in President Butler’s policy 
through the beginning of his administration to the present time. 
In general there is a notable consistency of viewpoint in his re- 



ports, and the fact that there are a few apparent contradictions in 
principle over a period of more than thirty years is much less 
remarkable than if there were no changes at all. 

The material selected has been arranged both topically and 
chronologically. The primary arrangement has been topical — 
that is, under such heads as seemed to give proportionate and 
logical representation of the whole series of complete reports. 
Within the separate topics thus chosen the items have been given 
secondary arrangement according to chronology. 

For the selection, and in particular for the difficult task of 
arrangement, I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
William C. McCall of the University of South Carolina, and 
to Mr. Arthur E. Koenig and Miss Helen Hand of Purdue 
University. 

Edward C. Elliott 

Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

November 2, 1936 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND SOCIETY 
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THE UNIVERSITY AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 

THE UNIVERSITY A PUBLIC SERVANT 

November 2, 1908 

T he modem university does not exist to teach alone. It does 
not even exist to teach and to extend the boundaries of 
human knowledge alone. It exists also to serve the democracy 
of which it is a product and an ornament. The modem univer- 
sity must be conceived of as a public service institution. Its men, 
its books, its influence, its information, must always be at the 
service of the public when a good and unselfish end is to be 
served. The university rests on the public will and on public 
appreciation. To shut itself up, cloister-like, in its own suffi- 
ciency, or to turn all its energies and resources inward, are alike 
to be false to its own ideals and to waste its most valuable op- 
portunities. Columbia University was never so effective a public 
servant as it is today. It not only holds aloft the lamp of learning, 
but it touches the practical life of New York and of the nation 
at a hundred points. So long as it pursues this course, Columbia 
will be worthy both of its history and of its name.* 

November 6, 1911 

The problems before Columbia, while numerous and to the 
passer-by complicated, are in reality susceptible of very simple 
and very definite statement. These problems are no other than 
those of setting the standard of performance for higher edu- 
cation in this American democracy. It is our duty and our 
opportunity to show how effefctive, how broad and how satisfy- 
ing a college education may be made; how that college education 
may be interrelated with more advanced and with professional 
studies; how the several groups of professional studies may best 

* Report for 1907-8, p, 56. 
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be organized with a view to training men competent to serve the 
public in fullest measure; how to stimulate and to develop the 
spirit of inquiry and research, and how to use that spirit so as to 
make alive and virile teaching of every kind and grade; how to 
place before the public in printed form the results of scholarly 
endeavor in the fields both of investigation and of interpretation; 
how to reach out beyond the confines of the University itself to 
the great masses of surrounding people and offer them oppor- 
tunity to gain advantage from the presence in their neighborhood 
of one of the world’s great companies of scholars; how to exalt 
scholarship and science as factors and agents in modem civiliza- 
tion; and, finally, how to give the scholar and the scientist that 
security, dignity and influence which the highest interests of the 
public require him to have. 

Columbia University does not think of itself merely as an in- 
stitution to teach and to guide, however wisely and however 
well, the students whose names are for the moment borne upon 
its books. It must, of course, perform this task thoroughly and 
well, but it must also maintain so distinguished a company of 
scholars, and so inspire them with a spirit of service, that the 
community and the nation are richer day by day by reason of 
their presence and their activities. 

It is fashionable to suppose that democratic government has 
established itself beyond peradventure. Nothing can be farther 
from the fact. As the Archbishop of York has lately pointed out 
in an impressive address, we must beware of t hinking that de- 
mocracy carries its own vindication with it. There is no divine 
right behind democracy, any more than there is behind any 
other form of government. It is to be tested, like other forms, 
by its fitness to govern; and the supreme test of democracy is 
the civic capacity and courage of the individual citizen. 

What democracy has undoubtedly done is to establish itself 
as a better, a wiser, a more helpful form of government than 
any which has preceded it; but that it abounds in dangers, that 
it is full of difficulties and perplexities and injustices, few would 
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have the hardihood to deny. The difficulties of democracy are 
the opportunities of education. An undisciplined people can 
never govern themselves, much less govern anyone else. It is 
the business of American education to impart to the body politic 
the spirit of discipline, of obedience to law, of subordination to 
what has been fuUy tested and tried in human experience, and 
to build up a habit of serious and reflective thought, and of the 
honest looking of facts in the face, whether they be pleasant or 
unpleasant. It is not agreeable to reflect that the most prominent 
and the most influential American agitators of this generation 
have been graduated from one or another of the American col- 
leges or universities. Soberness and wisdom, not agitation and 
iconoclasm, will be the marks of a democracy that is destined to 
endure. 

Columbia University reflects to an astonishing extent in its 
daily life and activity the life and activity of the nation. It in- 
cludes in the scope of its interest and s)nnpathy the whole field 
of knowledge, and it aims to put all professions and caUings upon 
a scientific basis. The University touches the nation’s practical 
life at every point. We have definitively overcome what used 
to be pointed to as the necessary antagonism of the academic and 
the practical. For us the academic and the practical are two as- 
pects of one and the same thing. From the academic point of 
view a problem is approached with reference to its fundamental 
principles, its elements, and the forces which control it. From the 
practical point of view, the same problem is approached from 
the viewpoint of its economic influences and its mechanical ef- 
fects. It is the business of the academic to interpret the so-called 
practical. It is the business of the practical to apply the so-called 
academic.* 


November 4, 1912 

The careless observer takes it for granted that standards of 
knowledge, of taste and of conduct can be maintained; that pro- 
* Report for 1910-11, pp. 1-4. 
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ductive scholarship can be carried forward and multiplied; and 
that constant and effective examples of idealism and the highest 
type of service can be offered to the public, without special or 
particular effort on the part of any individual, organization or 
institution. Quite the contrary is the case. Life, especially in the 
United States, is a constant struggle between the forces that 
make for unselfishness, for placing the resources of knowledge 
at the fullest service of the public, and for a genuine and perma- 
nent elevation of the plane of public and private taste and con- 
duct, and those that make for a purely selfish use of what should 
be the rich resources of civilization. In this struggle the duty of 
the University is so plain that he who runs may read. It is the 
duty of leadership and the duty of direction. For these purposes 
vast and constantly increasing resources are necessary in order 
that ground already gained may not be lost, and that our civiliza- 
tion may be helped forward to still higher and more worthy 
accomplishment. * 

November 3, 1919 

The most significant thing that has happened to the university 
teacher during the past decade is the number and variety of con- 
tacts that he has established with the practical affairs of life. 
These contacts were once confined to the teacher of law, of 
medicine, or of engineering. They are now shared by pretty 
much all types of university teacher. When a specialist in the 
Zend Avesta and in the philosophy of the Parsees is sent halfway 
round the world to plan relief for the suffering population of 
Persia, when a professor of psychology is entrusted with the task 
of framing a plan for the selection of officers for the United 
States Army, when a professor of electromechanics is set to 
hunting the submarine in association with the officers of the 
United States Navy, when a professor of physiography is fihst 
sent for to aid the General Staff in formulating a plan of military 
operations on the field of batde and is then set to deciding where 
the boundary line between two reconstituted nations shall run, 

• Repoct for 1911-12, p. 53. 
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the universities are getting pretty closely in touch with the prac- 
tical events of the time. Moreover, the world at large is showing 
a new respect for men who have spent years in scholarly disci- 
pline and association. The President of the United States was for 
a quarter of a century a teacher of history and political science 
in three colleges; the President of the Council in France once 
taught his native language and its literature to a group of Ameri- 
can students at Stamford, Connecticut; the Prime Minister of 
Italy holds the chair of economics in the University of Naples; 
the first President of the Czechoslovak Republic is the most emi- 
nent teacher of philosophy among his people; one university 
professor has just resigned as American Minister to China and 
another is still serving as American Minister to Greece; and so it 
goes through other European countries and in the South Ameri- 
can Republics. The fact of the matter is that the university 
teacher has some time since ceased to belong to a class apart, to 
an isolated group leading a life carefully protected and hedged 
about from contact with the world of affairs. The university 
teacher is everywhere as adviser, as guide, as administrator; and 
as his personal service extends over a constantly widening field, 
so his influence marks the increasing interpenetration of the uni- 
versity and practical life. Indeed, there is no better training in 
practical affairs than that which the business of a modem uni- 
versity affords.* 

November 3, 1921 

It is not so many years since all American colleges and uni- 
versities, Columbia College among them, were so completely 
absorbed in their function of teaching a few score or a few hun- 
dred youth that they lost sight of their duty and opportunity to 
render service to the larger public. Happily this condition has 
passed away, and a many-sided service is now being rendered 
by progressive colleges and universities throughout the land in 
ways which the general public both understands and appreciates. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that unless zeal for scholar- 
• Report for ioi^zo.pd. 26 - 27 . 
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ship, productive scholarship, be kept unflagging, the quality of 
service to be rendered will quickly decline. Perhaps the time has 
now come when there is more danger that zeal for service may 
turn attention away from productive scholarship than that pro- 
ductive scholarship will absorb an institution’s energies to the 
exclusion of service. Genuinely productive scholars are rare at 
any time, and it is not easy for any one institution of higher 
learning to include in its membership more than a very few of 
these. Nevertheless, no effort should be spared to develop pro- 
ductive scholars, to reward productive scholars, and to empha- 
size the importance of productive scholars. Only in those ways 
will the highest tyqje of ambitious youth be attracted to scholar- 
ship as a career, and only through scholarship can the University 
continue to render the highest type of service. It is the greatest 
possible mistake to suppose that there is no relation between a 
student’s success in the field of scholarship and his success in 
after life. Those who are disposed to doubt this may be referred 
to the Annual Register of Columbia College for 1889-90 where, 
on pages 20-22, wiU be foimd the names of the five students in 
each graduating class from 1859 to 1888 who were ascertained 
to stand highest on the records for conduct and scholarship dur- 
ing their entire undergraduate course of four years. These were 
styled First Honor Men. An examination of this list will show 
that a very large proportion of the names are those of men who 
attained distinction in after life. Not a few of them became 
scholars of national reputation, while others reached high place 
as jurists, as divines, as practitioners of medicine, or as men of 
affairs. The list is a very extraordinary one, and may safely be 
offered in evidence of the contention that there is a positive re- 
lation between academic distinction and later performance.* 

November 5, 1923 

Instances of this kind of effective and highly expert public 
service on the part of academic officers [as members of govern- 
mental or research foundation commissions] might be multiplied 
• Report for 1920-2 x, pp, lo-xx. 
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almost indefinitely, but those that have been cited suffice to illus- 
trate the close relationship which exists between the Columbia 
University of today and the public service, both local, state, 
national and international. Such service is as much a part of the 
University’s duty as are any other of its more usual and con- 
ventional functions. As the interpenetration grows of public ad- 
ministration by university knowledge and university experience, 
the public interest will be notably advanced.* 

November 5, 1928 

There is no known way accurately to compute or definitely 
to follow the influences which go out from Momingside Heights 
to the remotest parts of the civilized world to instruct, to inspire, 
and to elevate mankind. The pebble cast into the still water of 
a lake makes ripples which grow smaller as they pass from sight 
but which, however minutely, make the material structure of the 
universe somehow and somewhat different from what it was be- 
fore. The like is true of the unseen and often unsuspected in- 
fluences which go out from this huge and powerful center of 
learning, of inquiry, and of service. Lives that have been touched 
and inspired by these touch and inspire other lives in turn, and 
to the outermost circumference of human interest and human 
endeavor there flows the stream of tendency which had its well- 
spring at the feet of Alma Mater. This thought sobers as well 
as satisfies. The responsibility for a result so widespread and so 
unending is literally enormous and the satisfaction which its con- 
templation brings is of a sort that knows no fear. The charm of 
it all is that these influences begin to operate when life is young 
and filled with hope and promise and expectation. These are the 
days of which Lewis Morris wrote in his familiar lines. 

The old school, the dear school, where we were boys together; 

The old days, the dear days of life’s young April weather. 

The summer sun and the shortening days of autumn follow 
these April days of youth, but as they pass the influences of 
books and of men, of friends and of places, of associations and of 
• Repott for 1922-23, p. 5. 
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memories, grow more precious and more powerful. Time does 
not weaken them nor space break them in two. They are the 
foundations of the University invisible.* 


November 6, 1933 

In all that relates to public service on the part of trained and 
competent scholarship, events have been moving with great 
rapidity. The interpenetration of our public service by scholar- 
ship which easts today would have been quite unthinkable a 
generation ago. Democracies in general, and particularly the 
office-holding and office-seeking class in a democracy, are very 
disdainful of him who knows. They greatly prefer to be per- 
mitted to deal with each question as it arises in what they are 
pleased to call practical fashion, which, being interpreted, means 
without the slightest notion of how the question has arisen, of 
what it mvolves, or of what its solution will imply, but with an 
eye fixed solely on the result which is instantly to follow. It is 
precisely this habit of allowing the so-called practical man to 
guide public policy which has brought more countries than one 
into their present troubles and which has wrecked so much of 
the world’s business. It is instinctive recognition of this fact 
which is leading government, particularly in the United States, 
in Great Britain and in Italy, to turn for counsel and guidance 
to those who know. To the man who does not know, this is, of 
course, very shocking, but it would appear that if our civiliza- 
tion is to survive it is something to which he will have to grow 
accustomed. The best cure for a little information is more 
knowledge.t 


COOPERATION OF UNIVERSITIES 

November 5, 1906 

This instance of cooperation between two American universi- 
ties [the arrangement between Yale and Columbia for the joint 

• Report for 1927-28, pp. 52-53. 

+ Report for 1932-33, pp. 17-18. 



offering of courses to prepare for consular service] is interesting 
not only because of what it accomplishes, but because of what it 
suggests. Ill-informed persons, whose view is too often reinforced 
by the excessive zeal of partisan advocates, have spread abroad 
the notion that universities are like business rivals competing for 
trade. The size of their respective classes, the amount of their en- 
dowments, and the result of the athletic competitions between 
their representatives, are too often supposed to mark the advan- 
tages that one institution has over another. As a matter of fact, 
no two universities are in any ordinary sense of the word com- 
petitors. They are jointly engaged in one and the same task, and 
such cooperation as has been established between Yale and Co- 
lumbia properly illustrates this fact. In many of the more ad- 
vanced and highly specialized branches of knowledge, it is 
simply a waste of time, energy, and money to attempt to dupli- 
cate the equipment of one institution in another. It is far better 
that the univenities should specialize somewhat in those remoter 
fields where the number of students must always be small, and 
unite together through some cooperative plan to offer to one and 
the same student the advantages of several universities. This 
policy is economical financially, and it is economical education- 
ally. In all respects it illustrates what may be called sound edu- 
cational ethics.* 


November i, 1926 

The new administrative problem has to do with the interrela- 
tion of University and Hospital administration in a way that will 
strengthen both and interfere with neither. This can be accom- 
plished by the continued exercise of the same good sense and 
good will that have already marked the close and intimate co- 
operation of the University and the Presbyterian Hospital in 
formulating and carrying forward this great development. All 
that is needed is the extension to the Medical Center of the same 
principles, Ttmtatis mitcmdis, of organization and administration 

• Report for 1905-6, pp. 30-31. 
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that have enabled the Trustees of Columbia University to unite 
with them in one educational system Barnard College, Teachers 
College and the College of Pharmacy, There should not be, and 
must not be, any weakening of the control which the charter 
vests in the Trustees or any division of that control. Whatever 
Administrative Board or other body is set up for the permanent 
oversight of the work at the Medical Center can and should be 
organized on well-defined lines that are indicated and justified 
by the experience of the University itself. The time has certainly 
arrived to make it plain that it is now possible to rise above and 
beyond the personal feuds, the institutional jealousies and paro- 
chialisms, and the group interests and ambitions that have both 
marked and impeded medical education and hospital work in 
New York City for nearly a century and a half. All these must 
be subordinated, by the joint and combined authority of the Uni- 
versity and the Hospital, to the dominant public and scientific 
interests for which the Medical Center has been brought into 
being. There can be no place in this enterprise either for indi- 
viduals or institutions whose full and free cooperation is ham- 
pered by any personal or factional consideration whatsoever. 
The cause and the ideal are to dominate every act and every 
policy. The success of this stupendous undertaking and the new 
and generous support which it is certain to receive as its exist- 
ence and work become more generally known and appreciated, 
will make New York, what it should long ago have been, a chief 
center, perhaps the chief center of the whole world, for medical 
instruction and research and for public health service.* 

EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

November 3, 1924 

With increasing frequency the suggestion is heard that Co- 
lumbia University would perform a distinct public service were 
it substantially to abandon the policies of the past 170 years and 
hereafter devote itself solely and exclusively to the promotion 

* Report for i9z$-26,pp. 34-35. 
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of excellence and to the training of the superlative excellent. 
This would mean the turning away of the vast majority of the 
thousands of students who now flock to Momingside Heights 
in order to concentrate all the resources of the University upon 
a group of great scholars and leaders of research who would be 
surrounded by a relatively small company of carefully chosen 
students whose previous formal training and accomplishment 
furnished ground for the belief that they too, in their time, 
would become scholars of exceptional excellence. The result 
of this policy would be to bring into being an institution with 
some of the characteristics of die College de France, with some 
of the characteristics of All Sotils’ College, Oxford, and with 
some characteristics peculiar to itself and to twentieth-century 
America. 

“ It is still a debated question whether mankind does not, after 
all, gain more by the intensive cultivation of a select few at the 
expense of the many than by the almost imperceptible elevation 
of the mass and the concurrent depression of selected individu- 
als.” * The remnant, as Matthew Arnold reminds us, is the word 
not only of Plato, grandest of philosophers, but of Isaiah, great- 
est of prophets. 

It is argued that there have now come into existence many 
and various colleges and universities that are able to do all that 
need be done for him who is described as the ordinary or average 
man, and that the time has arrived when American democracy 
can best be served by emphasis upon excellence, by the constant 
production of the excellent, by the exaltation of the excellent, 
^d by an institution that would devote itself exclusively to the 
excellent. 

It cannot be denied that this argument makes strong appeal, 
but the question arises whether this function cannot be, ought 
not to be, and is not being, combined with the more obvious 
public service of offering training and instruction to the so-called 
average man. 

* Wilbur C. Abbott^ Conflicts with ObUdon (New Haven: Tale University 
Press, 1914), p. 49. 
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It is undoubtedly trae that a ruling tendency of modem de- 
mocracy is to wage war upon excellence and to give preference 
to the commonplace and the ordinary. The great mass of man- 
kind feel what they are pleased to call “ safer ” under the guid- 
ance of mediocrity than under the leadership of excellence. Ideas 
are unfamilia r things and rather terrifying as well. Instincts and 
unconscious s)rmpathies are less jarring and less disturbing. Hu- 
man beings as a whole greatly dislike any interference with the 
conventional. The notion that the average man is a radical is a fig- 
ment of the imagmation of him who has no real contact with 
human beings. In truth, the average man is a sturdy and inex- 
pugnable conservative. Were this not so, civilization would have 
committed suicide long ago. 

Were a university to confine itself to the truly excellent, it 
would immediately subject itself to the criticism, which should 
in truth be a compliment but which woxild in fact be regarded 
as a reproach, that it was aristocratic. If it be aristocratic to seek 
for the best, to deal with the best, and to exalt the best, then a 
university, like all education, is essentially and of necessity aris- 
tocratic. If it be not the purpose of education to uphold standards 
and ideals and to raise an increasing number of human beings to 
a plane where they can and will both conform to these standards 
and uphold these ideals, then surely education is without any 
significant meaning whatever. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
the best is superlative, and therefore by definition must exclude 
the great mass of competitors in the unending human race. Power 
and authority, however, are lodged not with the best, the super- 
lative, but with the ordinary, the great mass. Every form of false 
democracy grows out of this fact and rests upon the power and 
authority of the mass when exerted to repress, to restr ain, and 
to penalize the excellent. True democracy, on the other hand, is 
something quite different and is precisely what Mazzini defined 
it to be, “ The progress of all through all, under the leadership 
of the best and the wisest.” The world is almost everywhere 
floundering in a morass of false democracy, while only now and 
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then and for a limited time, setting its foot on the solid ground 
of that democracy which is true. Under the operation of the law 
of liberty, true democracy will provide itself with real leaders, 
not limited by rank, or birth, or wealth, or circumstance, by 
opemng the way for each individual to rise to a place of honor 
and of influence by the expression of his own best and highest 
self. If democracy is to maintain and to justify itself, it must 
displace its pasteboard heroes and its papier-mache leaders of 
opinion, who are constantly making democracy both a mocking 
and a jest, for the leaders of tried and tested courage, of sound 
and well-grounded knowledge, and of that far-seeing vision by 
which alone a people may be kept from perishing. The anthills 
of civilization are always crowded; its beehives are often empty. 
It is the function of a university to help populate the beehives.* 

November 5, 1928 

The vigorous and exceptionally bitter political campa^ 
through which the nation is just now passing offers many char- 
acteristics which give just cause for alarm and which are a per- 
emptory challenge to the effectiveness and sincerity of the 
schools, the colleges and the universities of the nation. A capital 
story is told of Mr. Arthur Balfour, as he then was, who, when 
approached by Mr. Frank Harris with the emphatic statement 
that the two greatest obstacles to progress were Christianity and 
journalism, responded with characteristic serenity and bland un- 
derstanding: “Christianity, of course; but why journalism? ” 
The sequel does not relate whether the point of Mr. Balfour’s 
reply was lost on Mr. Harris. 

Spinoza had a somewhat different view, for Matthew Arnold 
somewhere reminds us of Spinoza’s maxim that the two great 
banes of humanity are self-conceit and the laziness which self- 
conceit brings in its train. We might perhaps venture to add to- 
gether the remarks of Mr. Balfour and of Spinoza and find cause 
for serious self-examination as a nation. Democracy has come a 

* Report for 1923-24, pp. 20-23. 
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long way, but quite plainly it has a still longer way to go before 
the maxims and the ideals of the pohtical philosophers who first 
expounded and extolled it are even measurably illustrated and 
attained. Ignorance, intolerance, bigotry, bitter partisanship and 
stupendous self-conceit and self-satisfaction are manifest on 
every side. It is with utmost difficulty if at all that minds of op- 
posite temper and outlook can agree for the calm and reasonable 
discussion of any fundamental question of public policy. Catch- 
words, cheap and tawdry appeals to popular emotion and down- 
right falsification are resorted to with a quiet and satisfied ef- 
frontery which almost compels admiration from the onlooker. 

It is of no great comfort to be reminded that during the height 
of the political warfare between the Federalists and the first Re- 
publicans language of extreme bitterness and vilification was 
constantly used. It helps very little to point to some of the hap- 
penings at the time of the national political contests of 1840 or 
1848 or 1884. Much has changed since those days. The electorate 
has been multiplied many times, and an almost inconceivable 
portion of the national treasury has been expended upon educa- 
tion and educational instrumentalities of every sort. Schools, col- 
leges, universities, libraries, institutes, lyceums and like organi- 
zations of a score of kinds abound on every side. Why have they 
not by their vast effort brought to the public mind a much 
greater measure of reasonableness, a much larger use of scientific 
and scholarly method in the examination and discussion of public 
policies, and a much greater sense of fairness as well as sobriety 
of temper in the presence of disputed and highly contentious 
questions? 

Answers to this question will be many and various. Years ago 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall pointed out that illiteracy had its advantages 
if the ability to read was exerted solely or even chiefly upon the 
unworthy, the ombecoming and the vulgar. The late Earl of Ox- 
ford and Asquith gave a warning against “ the menacing inroad 
of the ‘ best sellers ’ and the ‘ shockers,’ ” and we are not without 
at least a score of other authoritative and constructive judgments 
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both as to these uncomfortable and uncomforting facts and as to 
the difficulty of displacing them. It would be worth while for 
the public mmd to take to heart the maxim of Spinoza. National 
self-satisfaction and national self-conceit are on the part of any 
great people a painful thing to see and a harmful thing to note. 
The greater the influence of a nation in the modem world, the 
greater the damage to be done if self-satisfaction is the dominant 
note of its public mind. While we are engaged in the relief or 
abolition of poverty, we must not overlook the gravest dangers 
which attend undue absorption in prosperity. One of these is, as 
Spinoza points out, laziness. The contentment which follows 
upon material prosperity induces satisfaction with whatever is, 
no matter what may be its shortcomings, its dangers or its im- 
moralities. 

The public mind needs a constant spur to self-examination, to 
self-criticism and to higher and finer self-expression. If this can- 
not come as a result of the effort of the educational system of 
the land, from where is it to come? We are having just now 
many and painful evidences of the truth of the saying of a wise 
man that when religious discord enters by the front door, then 
Christianity both in spirit and in truth goes out by the window. 
Low as is the plane on which so many of the office-seeking and 
office-holding class habitually move, it must never be forgotten 
that that plane would be much higher, and without delay, if the 
public mind demanded it. If the emotional illusions and the in- 
tellectual barrenness of current political controversy could be 
put away, and if the American people would discipline them- 
selves to look facts in the 'face as they really are, the political 
life of the nation would take on a much finer form. The office- 
seeking and the office-holdmg class would respond to the new 
demands made upon them and the nation would move forward 
both toward the accomplishment of its national ideals and to the 
fulfillment of its national oblations.* 

• Report for xpry-zS, pp. 38-^41. 
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November 2, 1931 

It is well-established practice that an older generation pretty 
constantly has fault to find with the youth of its time. From one 
point of view, this may be no more than a natural expression of 
dissatisfaction with a changing environment or of unwillingness 
or inability to adapt oneself to it. From another, it may be a sound 
and just criticism based upon the failure of youth either to aim at 
or to achieve fine and high standards of character and of intel- 
lectual life and interest. It is not always easy for the older gen- 
eration to understand youth, and youth, in turn, is frequently 
impatient of what it regards as the stiff and harsh judgments of 
those who are no longer young. The elementary fact never to 
be forgotten is that all sound conduct and all high intellectual 
endeavor have certain characteristics in common, no matter 
when or where in human history or at what age they manifest 
themselves, and that these have also as many different forms of 
expression as there are peoples and nations and inheritances and 
environments and stages of life. The common denominator of 
excellence should always be present, but the numerator of indi- 
vidual mind and character will be infinitely varied. If the com- 
mon denominator be at hand, no fault need be found with the 
numerator by those who live under other climes, at other times, 
or in very different environments, or who are of an older gen- 
eration. 

That there has been for some years past a steady decline in 
the practice of good manners is, unhappily, indisputable. Care- 
lessness and inconsiderateness in dress, in speech, and in personal 
habits have become all too common, not among the younger 
generation alone by any means, but also on the part of their 
elders. It is not easy to find satisfactory reasons for such changes 
as these, or to fix upon the cause which would explain why it 
is that distinction and correctness of speech, of appearance and 
of manner are no longer esteemed as they once were. Uncon- 
cern for standards of excellence and over-concern for the quick 
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satisfaction, of one’s own immediate personal conveniences and 
desires have combined to undermme that very desirable re- 
spect for age, for accomplishment, for excellence, and for high 
standards which have long marked, and should always mark, 
the cultivated gentleman. Probably the anti-philosophies and 
the pseudo-psychologies which are so widely diffused just now, 
and which are having such deplorable effects upon the instruc- 
tion offered and training given, particularly in the elementary 
and secondary schools, have, consciously or unconsciously, 
played a large part in effecting these changes. Doubtless the 
careless and unconventional dress and the careless and uncon- 
ventional speech of teachers and older persons have been seized 
upon as examples not unworthy of imitation. Whatever the 
causes may be, their results are deplorable, and there is need of 
a constant and strong emphasis on those personal habits which 
manifest themselves in good manners. 

The virtually complete abdication of the family as a primary 
and controlling factor in education, together -with the substantial 
collapse of the educational influence of the Protestant churches, 
has combined to put upon the school a burden and a responsi- 
bility which it cannot bear and should not be asked to bear. 
Education has its begiiuiing in the family, and it is merely to 
give formal instruction as part of the educational process that 
the school has been brought into existence. In no sense can the 
school be asked to bear the whole burden of that educational 
process. The moment that family influence and oversight dis- 
appear and the church, on one ground or another, allows itself 
to be pushed aside, there is nothing left of the formal educa- 
tional process but the school, which is, and always must be, 
limited in its scope and partial in its influence. The cynical ob- 
server who is responsible for the statement that the school has 
become probably the least injurious influence to which youth 
is now exposed, no doubt presented an extreme point of view, 
but it is one which increasingly finds expression. The truth is 
that the school draws unon itself criticism, not so much bv 
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reason of what it fails to offer or accomplish in its own proper 
sphere, but by reason of its inability and incapacity to do the 
work of the school, the family, and the church combined. If the 
family cannot and will not meet that responsibility which be- 
longs to it, and if the church continues to fail in its educational 
duty, nothing will be more certain than the gradual disappear- 
ance from society of those traits and influences in education 
which it is the business of the family and the church to foster 
and to strengthen. 

The young American of the present generation is often sharply 
criticized because of his alleged lack of interest in public affairs 
and his alleged lack of participation in the nation’s political life. 
Such criticisms tempt to a more or less lengthy discussion which 
would be out of place in this Annual Report. It may be sug- 
gested, however, that the youth of this generation, being with- 
out the associations and the memories of their elders, find no 
little difiiculty in understanding )u.st what present-day political 
differences and discussions in the United States arc all about, and 
just what would happen, if anything, should a group of public 
ofiicials bearing one party name be substituted for a group of 
public officials bearing another party name. In short, the sheer 
hypocrisy of present-day party divisions and discussions in the 
United States is certainly as much to blame as any one thing can 
be for the alleged lack of interest on the part of American youth 
in American public life. The old-fashioned notion that political 
parties are organized and conducted to present, to defend, and 
to exhibit certain definite principles believed to be sound and of 
high public importance, has given way to the highly theoretical 
notion, mistakenly called practical, that the sole aim of a political 
party is to get the preferment and the power which attach to 
public office for as many as possible of those who enroll them- 
selves in its ranks, without any regard whatever to fundamental 
principles of public life and policy. Contentious questions must, 
at all hazard, be kept out of sight and hearing. In other words, 
the one thing about which political parties must not contend Is 
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a contentious question. They must contend only for the purpose 
of getting and holding public office. 

If there were clear-cut and definite party distinctions based on 
fundamental differences of principle and of policy, as has been 
the case at various times in the history of the United States, it 
would presumably not be difficult to enlist the interest of youth 
on one side or the other of these discussions and debates, and to 
invite youth to share in the responsibility for the conduct of 
public business. So long, however, as all really important differ- 
ences of opinion, no matter how profound or far-reaching the 
principles involved, are pushed into the background in cowardly 
fashion by the active members of the office-seeldng and office- 
holding class, and so long as there is no opportunity effectively 
to settle these disputed questions by an appeal to public opinion, 
it must be expected that youth will remain more or less cynical 
and hold more or less aloof. When, as is the case today, the spec- 
tacle is presented of men of highest importance in the life of the 
nation who, finding themselves in agreement upon every impor- 
tant question of public policy now before the nation, are never- 
theless enrolled in political parties bearing different names, while, 
on the other hand, there are enrolled in one and the same political 
party men who have little or nothing in common in respect to 
anything which has to do with the pressing questions of the mo- 
ment, surely youth must be pardoned for not understanding 
what it is all about, or for asking, with cynical composure. What 
is the use? 

Prevailing electoral systems, controlled, as they are, by ag- 
gressive and well-organized pluralities of a minority, are too 
often failing to produce good government or even representa- 
tive government. Once upon a time the Athenians chose their 
archons by lot from an eligible list. One is prone to wonder 
whether this fact may not offer food for reflection to our mod- 
ern democracies.* 


• Report for 1930-31, pp. 31-34. 
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November 6, 1933 

Perhaps the first person of outstanding importance to observe 
the approaching problem of unemployment presented by the 
steady outpouring of students from the universities was Bis- 
marck. That farsighted man, who might have taken rank as a 
philosopher had he not preferred to occupy the whole stage of 
statesmanship, long ago described the danger which would con- 
front the German people when they should have on their hands 
what he called an educated proletariat. This was a catching 
phrase. It meant, of course, that the German universities had 
been making and were then making strong appeal to the youth 
of all classes and groups of the population, and that for these 
youth, when they had taken their degrees in law, in medicine, 
in theology, or in philosophy, some occupation must be found. 
Since Bismarck’s time the forces which he observed at work to 
multiply the university attendance have increased in influence 
and the question to which he directed attention a half century 
ago is far more pressing now than it was then. It is doubtless the 
case that if it were possible to distribute geographically over a 
country the annual university production in law, in medicine, 
in engineering, in teaching, in architecture, in business, in jour- 
nalism, that product might still be pretty well absorbed; but such 
widespread geographic distribution is exceedingly diflScult, per- 
haps impossible. There is every tendency on the part of these 
university-trained men and women to move into larger centers 
of population, where the professions which they are about to 
join are often already greatly overcrowded. What this country 
needs is not by any means fewer educated men and women to 
serve it through the learned professions and otherwise, but the 
distribution of the available supply of these educated men and 
women where there is greatest public need for their service. It 
is particularly true that in the field of medicine there are large 
areas which are quite insufficiently supplied with well-trained 
physicians and surgeons to care for the ordinary ailments of the 
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population. It is partly because of the overcrowding of this class 
of persons in the cities and larger towns of the United States 
that many of them have suffered so severely during the depres- 
sion through which we have been passing for some four years 
past. There is probably no quick and certain answer to the ques- 
tion as to how the need for a wider and better distribution of 
the annual university production can be brought about, but that 
the question should be carefully studied, primarily from the 
standpoint of the general public interest, is quite certain.* 

THE ACADEMIC AND THE PRACTICAL 

November 2, 1914 

Columbia University is, and for some time past has been, a 
rapidly growing and developing organism. It offers both to the 
observer and to those who are charged with its oversight and 
care all the problems and difficulties that are presented in one 
way or another by life itself. The University has its own peculiar 
problems of growth, of development, of adjustment, of nutri- 
tion, of disease, and even of partial or complete paral5rsis and 
death. Columbia illustrates to an extraordinary degree the prin- 
ciple of unity in variety. Beneath the superficial appearance of 
varied, and sometimes even conflicting, activities which it pre- 
sents, there exists an essential unity of purpose and of method. 
Where duplication of effort or overlapping still exists, it is be- 
cause of some personal or traditional influence or characteristic 
which must be reckoned with. Nothing is more irrational than 
to measure the effectiveness of a university and the success of 
its work by the standards that are so easily applicable to me- 
chanical processes, or even to a business conducted for gain. A 
university is precluded from being efficient in the mechanical 
or business sense by its essential character and by its necessary 
policies. A university is not at liberty to discharge or to displace 
servants simply because they are not the best of their kind. It 
must pay through a long course of years, sometimes very dearly. 
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for errors of judgment or lack of foresight in making original 
appointments. No part of a university’s purpose is more impor- 
tant than that of building up a loyal and devoted body of in- 
tellectual workers and artists who have a pride in their calling 
as well as a feeling of security in it. A good deal of what the busi- 
ness world would call incompetence may well be tolerated by a 
university today for the sake of recruiting the intellectual elite 
of tomorrow and firmly establishing its position and its influence 
in our democratic life. The man with the measuring rod, the 
tape line, and the impertinendy inquisitive questionnaire is as 
great a nuisance about a university as a contagious disease would 
be. More than thirty years ago, when President Barnard was 
asked how many hours a year he devoted to the work of Colum- 
bia College, he replied by multipl 3 nng the number of hours in 
the day, after having carefully subtracted eight hours for sleep, 
by the number of days in the year and handed the figures which 
represented the product to his questioner. Being a devoted stu- 
dent of mathematics and astronomy, he did not fail to take full 
account of the fact that when the question was asked him it was 
lejgj-year. 

Columbia University declines to measure itself or to permit 
itself to be measured by quantitative standards. The greatest 
universities in the world are not necessarily those with the larg- 
est endowments or with the most beautiful and commodious 
grounds and buildings or with the greatest enrollment of stu- 
dents. They are those in which the process of man-making is 
going forward with greatest devotion and energy and with best 
results in the conduct of life, and those in which a trained zeal 
for truth constantly discovers itself in private and in public ac- 
tion alike. We have just now been treated to a shocking spectacle 
and one which may well cause us to wonder whether the influ- 
ence of the higher education is even yet more than skin deep. 
Some of the most noted scholars and scientists of the world have, 
with the advent of the great war in Europe, apparently lost all 
sense of what is true, of what is honorable, and of what is be- 
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coming. On every side we find men of this type rushing like the 
bitterest and most untutored partisans to the defense of what- 
ever pohcy or course of action the governments of their several 
countries have chosen to adopt. Some of them have even gone 
so far as to insult the great universities and learned societies in 
other lands than their own which have in years past and in hap- 
pier days honored them by singling out their scientific and liter- 
ary achievements for special marks of distinction. Quis custodiet 
ipsos cmtodes? If the scholars and scientists and the men of let- 
ters of the world are to behave in this fashion, then what are we 
to expect of the uneducated and half-educated masses of the 
population throughout the world? It takes no small faith to face 
the situation which inquiries like these present and suggest. 
Scholarship alone is plainly useless as a guide to conduct. Science 
alone is in the same category. Literary achievement and literary 
reputation are no guarantee of common sense and ordinary 
decorum. It must be true, then, that the world-old problem re- 
mains. It is that of shaping and directing men’s conduct. This is, 
after all, the end and aim of a university’s existence and the only 
reason that can justify the labors and the sacrifices necessary to 
make a university possible. A university itself is, as an institu- 
tion, very old indeed; its work, as we now plainly see, has only 
just begun. The enormous expansion of scientific interest during 
the past century and the widespread and apparently sincere ex- 
pressions of devotion to scientific method have as yet produced 
no appreciable result either on the public mind or on the judg- 
ment and good sense of scientists themselves so soon as their 
eyes are lifted from the microscope and the test tube. We are 
confronted by the deplorable fact that those among us who are 
supposed to be the wisest and the best disciplined behave like 
the crudest and the most untrained under the pressure of na- 
tional chauvinism or those discreditable emotions which war 
calls into full play. The dilemma which confronts us is either to 
give up the task of using knowledge and discipline as instruments 
for the elevation of mankind, or to seek for the cause of the pres- 
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ent failure and to set to work with renewed and more intelligent 
vigor upon a long and difScult task. Columbia University will 
not hesitate a moment in making its choice. No matter how dis- 
appointing the results of the world’s best eflForts may seem, and 
no matter how gloomy the immediate outlook, Columbia will 
continue to strive to do all that in its power lies to improve itself 
and all those whom its influence may directly or indirectly 
reach. It may some day be revealed to us that no small part of 
present-day discouragement and disappointment is due to the 
structure of government in those countries where the agents of 
government are not direcdy responsible to public opinion. It 
may perhaps be found to be true that the education of the public 
opinion of the mass has proceeded to a point far in advance of 
that occupied by the rulers of nations who are designated by 
heredity or chosen from a narrowly confined class. If this be 
true, a remedy is not far to seek.* 


November 3, 1921 

The natural limits of a university’s activity are those of the 
liberal arts and sciences and of the professions for which definite 
and scholarly preparation should be made. There would appear 
to be no reason for the University to expand beyond its present 
limits unless human ingenuity should discover some new liberal 
art or science, or should develop some hitherto unsuspected pro- 
fession for which definite and scholarly preparation must be had. 
The traditional liberal professions — law, medicine and theology 
— have now been increased by a half dozen others, for all of 
which the University makes provision. It is hardly judicious to 
say that the needs of man will forever be satisfied by the evisring 
division of intellectual labor, and, therefore, it is not possible to 
say that no new demand will ever be made upon Columbia Uni- 
versity. It is sufEcient merely to bear in mind that the University 
is at the moment meeting fairly well the demands that have been 
made, and that its history indicates what its attitude would be 

* Report for 19 13-14, pp. 1-5. 
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should the intellectual, the moral, or the religious life of man 
call upon it for new and now unsuspected forms of ser\'ice. 

There are obvious advantages in being able to develop inten- 
sively rather than extensively the work of the University. Both 
scholarly effort and professional training may undoubtedly be 
improved in ways and by means that would make no demand 
whatever for an expansion of the University’s activities. .More- 
over, no one university, however well endowed or however 
happily placed, can hope to cover equally well everj' part of the 
great field of knowledge. There should be and will be a differen- 
tiation and a division of labor among the universities, so far at 
least as highly specialized fields of activity are concerned. This 
differentiation will be based on local conditions, or on tradi- 
tional preoccupations, or on special endowments, or on some 
other cause which will operate persuasively to determine wise 
university policies. There is no proper sense in which universities 
are competitive institutions. They are and always should be co- 
operating institutions, to serve the nation and mankind by the 
most economical and high-purposed use of their joint and several 
resources. If these facts and principles be kept in mind as con- 
trolling, it will not be difficult to guide Columbia University as 
it enters its fifth period toward the fuller attainment of its noble 
purpose, by paths that will be both pleasant and in the best sense 
profitable.* 


ASPECTS OF ACADEMIC FREEDOMf 

November i, 1920 

The contacts and associations of civilized men are many and 
various. The two contacts and associations that have been most 
lasting and most influential are those which constitute the State 
and the Church. The State is the expression of man’s ability to 
cooperate with his fellows in establishing law, in preserving or- 
der, and, as the generations pass, in protecting the opportunity 
• Report for 1920-21, pp. 43-44* 

t See also “Academic Freedom and Public Crilicisin,” pp. 405-13. 
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of each individual to achieve and to enjoy liberty. The Church 
is the expression of man’s desire to cooperate in worship of the 
object of his faith. Both State and Church have a long and fa- 
miliar history, and there is no need to recount any part of it 
here. Of the other contacts and associations of men, none is 
likely to be considered more important than that which has for 
its purpose the conservation, the advancement, and the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, together with the pursuit of truth, upon 
which activity all knowledge depends for its vital power. When 
men are sufficiently convinced that the pursuit of truth is an 
object worthy of their lifelong endeavor, the university as we 
now know it comes into existence as both the voice and the 
symbol of this form of human activity. When men .associate to- 
gether in pursuit of truth, their ruling thought is not agreement, 
but truth as each finds and interprets it. For this reason there 
will be in the university nothing which approaches agreement 
or unity as to matters of politics or religion beyond the fact that 
honest and sincere men are protected in their right to hold such 
political and religious views as they may choose, provided only 
that these are consistent with the pursuit of truth itself and with 
the welfare and usefulness of the particular society of scholars 
to which they belong. With all the good will in the world to- 
ward an individual who might dissent from the multiplication 
table or insist that he had solved the problem of perpetual mo- 
tion, the teachers of mathematics and of physics would not be 
able to find a place for him in their teaching ranks. Somewhere 
in the fields of religion and politics a similar line is to be drawn, 
but it is difficult to find, and still more difficult to apply if found. 

There is no recognized doctrine of human liberty which ex- 
tends to the individual the unchallenged right to take hLs own 
life. If he attempts it he is forcibly prevented, and if he attempts 
it and fails, he is punished. What is true of an individual is true 
likewise of men’s associations in the State and in the Church. 
There comes a time when dissent takes on the form of suicide 
or assault with intent to kill, and when, therefore, it is prevented 
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and punished. The philosophical basis for this is clear enough. 
There can be no serious discussion of truth and no sincere at- 
tempt to answer the question of jesting Pilate, unless it be as- 
sumed that there is such a thing as truth to be pursued, and if 
possible, found. When found and demonstrated, truth is to be 
recognized and acted upon. It will not do for someone else to 
say that he has a wholly contrary conception of truth, or that 
truth for him means something quite other than truth for any- 
one else. Some forms of this genially inconsequent doctrine are 
just now enjoying a certain short-lived popularity based upon 
a false psychology and a grievous travesty on philosophy, but 
their irrationality and the immorality of conduct based upon 
them are so obvious that their life is certain to be short. 

Underlying the organization of the university, then, there is 
a certain general, very general, agreement on a series of funda- 
mental assumptions as to the State and the Church; Columbia 
University, for instance, is both American and Christian. Unless 
a university entirely abandons its own peculiar aim and becomes 
merely an instrument of propaganda for some specific doctrine, 
it cannot in its institutional capacity properly go beyond this 
and be drawn into either political or religious controversy. Its 
individual members, be they few or many, will follow the guid- 
ance of their several heads and hearts in seeking or accepting 
political and religious associations and in advancing specific po- 
litical or religious doctrines; but they will not, indeed they can- 
not, thereby commit the university to their own convictions or 
beliefs. 

It must be borne in mind, then, that any member of a uni- 
versity who does his duty as he sees it in citizenship and in the 
religious life is doing it solely as an individual, and that his uni- 
versity relationship or activity is in no wise affected thereby. 
This is a hard lesson for some observers of contemporary liJFe 
to learn. They do not seem able to understand how it is that 
one individual may have a variety of human associations and yet 
not commit them all to his own course in relation to any one 
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of them. Qear thinking will distinguish between men’s different 
associations, and it will be able to render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s and to render unto God the things which 
are God’s.* 


November i, 1926 

The reader who permits himself to be more than diverted by 
the clamorous criticisms of American universities that are thrust 
upon his attention from time to time will doubtless be mystified 
by their contradictory and self-destroying character. He reads, 
on the one hand, that these universities arc hotbeds of radicalism, 
of revolution, and of all that is signified by the mystic word 
Bolshevism. Doctrines destructive of morality, of religion and 
of public order are taught within their walls, and the influence 
of this teaching upon the public mind is revolutionary and per- 
nicious in the extreme. Insistent demand is made that such teach- 
ers, however learned and successful, be silenced by fiat or 
turned loose to do their destructive work as individual disturbers 
of morality and the public peace, without the advantage of uni- 
versity association and university authority. If then the page 
be turned, the reader finds himself asked to believe that these 
self-same universities are the entrenched strongholds of privilege, 
of reaction, and of capitalism, whatever that may mean. They 
are managed by capitalist Trustees and subservient Presidents 
whose minds are fixed on cultivating with servility and .sub.scr- 
vience all possible sources of benefaction. An ardent exponent 
of this point of view not long ago contributed to an Knglish 
weekly publication an article on the American university, ap- 
propriately enough unsigned, in which he asked with heated 
passion these two questions: “ Is it any wonder that, at lea.st 
openly, not a smgle professor of economics in America is a So- 
cialist? Is it a matter for remark that no work of importance in 
political science has come from an American university these 
fifty years? ” Having thus established by the simple process of 
* Report for 19x9-20, pp. 27-29, 
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interrogation two facts which are rather more astounding than 
true, the anonymous writer then goes on to mention the names 
of SIX English men of letters, all of whom would be pretty cer- 
tain of dismissal from their posts were they on the staff of an 
American university. It so happens that each one of the six has 
lately been invited to teach or to lecture at an American uni- 
versity and that three of them accepted the invitation, with 
every appearance of physical and intellectual security. Five other 
Englishmen are named as those whom students would not be al- 
lowed to invite to address them. Three of the five have been so 
invited and have accepted, and the remaining two have been 
invited in vain. One can only smile at the self-deception and 
credulity which elevate these questions and these statements to 
the plane of argument or of fact; but devotees of the economic 
interpretation of history find in these assertions all proof that is 
needed to establish the doctrine of the economic interpretation 
of university policy and university administration. 

In the field of mathematics these two contradictory and self- 
refuting criticisms would cancel each other and disappear from 
the calculation. Psychology, however, and particularly the psy- 
chology of the group or mob mind, as well as the psychology 
of him who would uplift all humanity in the twinkling of an eye, 
knows nothing of mathematical limitations or mathematical pre- 
cision, and it finds no impossibility in performing the acrobatic 
feat of keeping these two contradictory judgments in. effective 
operation at one and the same time. 

The simple truth is that both of these extreme and wholly un- 
justified forms of criticism converge on the conclusion that the 
American university has increasingly tended to become a genu- 
ine university, a home of intellectual liberty and freedom of the 
spirit, and that of course it gives hearing to doctrines and opin- 
ions held by sincere and scholarly seekers after truth which are 
by no means universally accepted and which may indeed excite 
more or less violent opposition. In the Church such exhibitions 
of freedom of thought would lead to expulsion; in the State they 
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invite political attack, and if possible personal humiliation and 
suffering and loss. The university remains the only present home 
of liberty and apparently its only hope. If the voice of liberty be 
silenced there and the intolerance that now prevails in Church 
and in State be permitted to invade the precincts of the univer- 
sities of the world, then indeed must we be prepared to enter 
upon a new and dismal Dark Age that will cast the thoughts and 
the activities of man in common and uniform molds, there to 
remain until such time as the unquenchable thirst for liberty shall 
again effectively manifest itself among men. 

No one who really believes in the power of truth fears liberty. 
However man may stumble, however wrongheaded or however 
blinded he may be by passion or by interest, we arc forced to 
believe either that truth is real and can be found, or that tlicrc is 
no such thing as truth and therefore that interest or passion may 
properly enough be enthroned in the place that has been reserved 
for truth to occupy. It is plain enough that the most popular of 
present-day philosophical teachings do not aid us much when wc 
reflect upon these great questions. But these pseudo-philosophies 
are having their little day and will shortly pass. I'hc Croat Tradi- 
tion will again assert itself and the current of intellectual and 
spiritual understanding and appreciation will be found to flow 
unbroken from the classic springs and sources of insight and in- 
terpretation down to the time in which wc live, and once again 
to assert its commanding power and to make manife.st its lofty 
inspiration.* 


Novkmbkr 2, 1931 

If it be a tenet of a ruling political and economic .system that 
freedom of thought and expression, within the natural and nor- 
mal limits that are set by good manners and good morals. Is nor to 
be permitted, then that which may have been a university under 
other conditions ceases to be such any longer. It was a saying of 
Aristotle that all educational systems must of necessity be the 

• Report for 1925-2^, pp. 21-24. 
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servants of the state in which they are. In a sense, this is of course 
true, for otherwise Bedlam would become the normal state of 
man and progress impossible. No form of society and no state 
wishes to commit suicide, and therefore it must protect itself, and 
is justified in protecting itself, against a certain kind of under- 
mining and of attempts at overthrow. The danger is always the 
sternly practical one of so interpreting these clear principles as 
to make them the tools of a faction and to elevate persecution to 
the plane which only tolerance should occupy. Violence and 
rudeness of speech, as well as unmannerly and turbulent con- 
duct, are themselves forms of the very fanaticism and intolerance 
against which they so frequently pretend to be directed. Liberty 
is one thing and license is quite another. The true university, like 
the true democracy itself, is built upon the foundation of liberty. 
Neither a university nor a democracy can last long if the attempt 
be made to place it upon the foundation of mere license.* 

November 5, 1934 

The liberal, one of whose chief characteristics is his loneliness, 
is ready to hear a reasonable and reasoned exposition of any doc- 
trine, institution or belief, and to expect to reply to it in like fash- 
ion and on his own terms. The world abounds, however, in those 
who are so insistent upon having their own way at once that their 
ruling de.sire is to persecute, to harass, and to punish anyone who 
may hold doctrines or opinions contrary to theirs. None are so 
quick to manifest this illiberal tendency as the radicals of any 
type. If these radicals be devotees of the Communist despotism, 
then their wish is to persecute and to deport Fascists; if, on the 
other hand, they be Fascists, then their ruling passion is to perse- 
cute and to deport those who are critical of them. It is usual for 
all these radicals to denounce war and to agitate against war, and 
then to proceed with apparently bland unconsciousness to carry 
on war in its most violent and destructive form. If ever it be 
thought that all wars are fought by armies and navies and air- 
Report for 1930-31, pp. 19-20. 
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ships and poison gas, one who so thinlcs has much yet to leam 

concerning human nature. 

What many are so slow to understand is that forcible repres- 
sion of the views or feelings of any considerable group is the 
well-established and almost necessary prelude to a revolutionary 
explosion. The safety valve of Hyde Park, which England’s 
common sense has established in London, is the best protection 
the public can have against forcible revolution. When men of 
revolutionary mien find themselves at liberty to talk as violently, 
as unreasonably, and as ridiculously as they like, and that their 
outgivings are greeted with cynical smiles, they begin to wonder 
whether it is all worth while and to calm down to a less childish 
attitude and mode of expression. Marching about the streets of a 
great city carrying banners bearing various inflammatory phrases 
is a peevish and wholly inconsequent way of disturbing the pub- 
lic and of alienating public support. It indicates a sort of mental 
infantile paralysis. 

The wise man who looks out upon this twentieth-century 
world will surely wish to give to ideas, to scientific knowledge, 
and to the fine arts a yet freer passport than they have ever had. 
He will wish to combat assertion with argument and emotional 
outbursts with the hard facts of human experience. I Ic will un- 
derstand the fact that mankind has not reached perfection in any 
of his institutions or exhibitions of endeavor, and ho will do his 
best to free himself from that zest to persecute which comes so 
readily into action whenever a difference of opinion, religious, 
philosophical, political or economic, presents itself to view.* 

Novkmbku 5, 1934 

These Reports have frequently, and perhaps sufficiently, dis- 
cussed the subject of Lebrfreiheit. There is multiplying evidence, 
however, that this term is now being frequently used in the 
United States in a wholly indefensible way as well as given a 
quite impossible application. Lehrfreiheit docs not in the least 

• Report for 19JJ-34, pp. 3«-37. 
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imply freedom to act in contempt of the accepted standards of 
morals and good manners. It means only freedom of thought and 
accompanying freedom of expression as to any part of the field 
of knowledge which a competent scholar has made his own. It is 
an essential attribute and characteristic of true university teach- 
ing and research. The situation in respect to the elementaiy 
school, the secondary school, and in large part to the college, is a 
quite different one. As to these, the controlling principles are 
those set out by Aristotle in his Politics many centunes ago.* 
These are his words; 

Of all the things which I have mentioned that which most con- 
tributes to the permanence of constitutions is the adaptation of edu- 
cation to the form of government, and yet in our own day this prin- 
ciple is universally neglected. The best laws, though sanctioned by 
every father of the state, will be of no avail unless the young are 
trained by habit and education in the spirit of the constitution, if 
the laws arc democratical, democratically, or oligarchically, if the 
laws are oligarchical. Now, to have been educated in the spirit of 
the constitution is not to perform the actions in which oligarchs or 
democrats delight, but those by which the existence of an oligarchy 
or a democracy is made possible. Whereas among ourselves tlie sons 
of the ruling class in an oligarchy live in luxury, but the sons of the 
poor are hardened by exercise and toil, and hence they are both 
more inclined and better able to make a revolution. And m democra- 
cies of the more extreme type there has arisen a false idea of freedom 
which is contradictory to the true interests of the state. For two 
principles arc characteristic of democracy, the government of the 
majority and freedom. Men think that what is just is equal; and that 
equality is the supremacy of the popular will; and that freedom and 
equality mean the doing what a man likes. In such democracies every- 
one lives as he pleases, or in the words of Euripides “ according to 
his fancy.” But this is all wrong; men should not think it slavery to 
live accordmg to the rule of the constitution, for it is their salvation. 

When the Conununist despotism takes over the administration 
of official life in Russia, it insists upon having the doctrines of 
Communism taught to the youth in all its schools and on exclud- 
ing all else. It does this as a matter of self-protection. The Nazi 

• The Politics of Aristotle, translated by B. Jowett (Oxford: Qarendon 
Press, 1885), 1 , 168-69. 
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Government in Germany and the Fascist Government in Italy 

do precisely the same thing. In Mexico, the ruling authority, 

who is called the Supreme Chief, has recently declared that the 

Government 

must enter into consciences, and take possession of them; the con- 
science of the children, and the conscience of the youth, for the 
youth and the child must belong to the revolution. . . . With all 
their trickery the clericals cry: “ The child belongs to the home; the 
youth belongs to the family.” Egoistic doctrine! Child and youth 
belong to the community, to the collective body; and it is the revo- 
lution’s unescapable duty to attack this section, and dispo-sscss them 
of consciences, to uproot all prejudices and to form the national soul. 

Surely there is no mincing of words and no concealment of 
policy to be found here. 

In the United States, it has been wholly usual to assume that 
the population understood, and with substantial unanimity sup- 
ported, the fundamental principles of republican government as 
set out in the Constitution of the United States and as developed 
and applied through nearly a century and a half of national life. 
When that which is called by the unattractive word civics was 
first introduced into the elementary and secondary schools a gen- 
eration or more ago, that term was meant to cover the funda- 
mental principles and applications of our constitutional form of 
government. At no time has it been the intention, or could it be, 
to offer to immature children an elaborate scientific examination 
and comparative study of despotism, of democmey, of republi- 
canism, of communism, or naziisni, or of fascism. 'Fhat is some- 
thing reserved for the older and well-trained student when he 
has put on the toga virilis and arrived at years of maturity with 
an informed and disciplined mind at hLs command. No people 
can ever dream of permitting their government to maintain ele- 
mentary and secondary schools at public cost and at the same 
time allow to be taught in those schools that which undermines 
the government upon whose support the schools themselves rest. 
One who will not or who cannot conform to this basic re- 
quirement of social order has no place in the teaching force of a 
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tax-supported school. It is wholly absurd and unreasonable to at- 
tempt to apply to the elementary and secondary schools the rul- 
ing principles of university life and work. The state must always 
have a care lest it act to its own undoing through failure of intel- 
ligence and courage. Surely the tax-supported schools maintained 
by a republican form of government cannot, in honesty and de- 
cency, exert their influence to undermme or to overthrow that 
government.* 


November 4, 1935 

No member of Columbia University, whether teacher or stu- 
dent, has ever been separated from the University because of his 
personal opinions or convictions on any subject, whether reli- 
gious or political. In the very few cases in which such separation 
has taken place it has always been because of conduct or of fail- 
ure in satisfactory academic performance. The nonexistent and 
wholly imaginary happenings of contradictory sort which have 
been laboriously exploited in the press from time to time for 
several years past as having taken place at Columbia, are only 
evidence of the emotional and suspicious nature of a consider- 
able portion of the public. The more responsible newspapers feel 
that their reputation for accuracy is sufficiently protected when 
they insert the adjective “ alleged ” at an appropriate place in 
their allusions to these nonexistent happenings. The University 
never enters into discussion of these inventions, for to do so 
would be to give their anonymous and irresponsible authors just 
the publicity which they most desire. Moreover, Columbia Uni- 
versity Ls not administered in or through the newspapers or by 
reason of appeals to them. 

The original Charter of 1754, which brought King’s College 
into existence, is one of the very earliest to specify that the 
powers of the College “ do not extend to exclude any person of 
any religious denomination whatever from equal liberty and ad- 
vantage of education or from any of the degrees, liberties, privi- 
* Report for 1933-34, pp. 29-31. 
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leges, benefits, or immunities of the said College on account of 
his particular tenets in matters of religion.” The original Charter 
of the College of New Jersey, now Princeton University, con- 
tains almost identical language. 

The spirit of this provision of the original Charter has been 
even more binding upon Columbia University than its letter. 
Earlier Annual Reports have discussed and defined the true 
meaning of academic freedom. For those who arc in statu pt/pil- 
lari this phrase has no meaning whatever. It relates solely to free- 
dom of thought and inquiry and to freedom of teaching on the 
part of accomplished scholars as these were first established some 
two hundred years ago at Halle and at Gottingen. Its object is to 
make sure that scholarship and scientific inquiry may advance 
without being hampered by particular and specific religious or 
political tenets. Academic freedom has never meant, and could 
not possibly mean in any land, the privilege, much less the right, 
to use the prestige, the authority and the influence of a university 
relationship to undermine or to tear down the foundations of 
principle and of practice upon which alone that university itself 
can rest. Were a university to permit conduct of this kind on the 
part of its members, the result would only he to add a slow under- 
mining of the university’s influence and repute to open attacks 
upon them. 

Before and above academic freedom of any kind or sort comes 
university freedom, which is the right and obligation of the uni- 
versity itself to pursue its high ideals unhampered and unembar- 
rassed by acts or conduct on the part of any of its members 
which tend to damage its reputation, to lessen its influence or to 
lower its authority as a center of sound learning and moral teach- 
ing. Those whose convictions arc of such a character as to bring 
them in open conflia with the university’s freedom to go its way 
toward its lofty aim, should in ordinary decency and self-respect 
withdraw of their own accord from university membership in 
order that their conduct may be freed from the limitations which 
university membership naturally and necessarily puts upon it. 
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The principles which guide the policy of Columbia University 
in these respects were fully discussed in the Annual Report for 
1918.* 

One of the hardest lessons for the militant radical to learn is 
the distinction between liberty and license. He is not a liberal and 
has no interest in liberty, for he is neither open-minded nor tol- 
erant. Being a radical, he wishes to tear up something by the roots 
regardless of what else happens. It is really unbridled license 
wliich he applauds, and not liberty at all; but he calls it liberty 
because he would like the advantage of the fortunate associations 
and significance of that time-honored name. 

Professor Joad of the University of London has succinctly 
stated the fundamental principles which must control the admin- 
istration of any public body, whether in the field of liberty or 
in that of government. 

All civilized activity fhe writes] is dependent upon a minimum 
background of ordered security, and the maintenance of this back- 
ground is a condition of its continuance. The presence of force, in 
other words, is required in Society not against the normal, social 
citizen, but against the exceptional anti-social citizen whom the ac- 
tivities of the normal citizen call into existence, that he may be re- 
strained from rendering those activities impossible. The function of 
the State in this connection is, therefore, to maintain that minimum 
standard of behavior on the part of all which is the indispensable 
condition of the pursuit of the good life on the part of any. With 
this object, and with this alone, it is entitled, by means of the law 
backed by force, to curtail a liberty whose exercise would threaten 
the very purpose for which the State exists and by the standard of 
its furtherance of which its activities can alone be jusiified. But to 
concede that Society is justified in confining the social offender is 
very different from admitting its right to suppress the social thinker. 
A prison may appropriately be used to reform, if not to deter, the 
criminal; but it is only by abuse of authority that it is employed to 
silence the critic of the govemment.t 

From time to time it is hinted, and occasionally openly stated, 
that endowed public institutions in the field of liberty are will- 

* See Annual Report for 1918, pp. 44-52- 

+ C. E. M. Joad, Liberty Today (London: Watts and Co., 1934), p. 128. 
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ingly or unwillingly the instruments of special and group inter- 
ests because of the benefactions of the past and those hoped for 
in the future. So far as Columbia University is concerned, no 
hint could be more groundless. Its independence of benefactions 
and benefactors has been tested time and again through the 
years, and no one has been or is now rich enough to buy control 
of any portion of its academic policy. Indeed, one very consider- 
able gift was returned by the Trustees after several years because 
the donor wished certain conditions attached to its use which 
would have limited the authority and discretion of the Trustees. 
Moreover, during the last thirty-three years proffered gifts 
amounting to some $9,000,000 in all have been declined because 
they were to be accompanied by conditions which would limit 
the University’s future freedom to administer its trust. Perhaps 
some of these proffered benefactions might have been accepted, 
in accordance with the terms which would have accompanied 
them, without damage to the University; but none the less those 
terms were such that the impression would undoubtedly have 
been given to scholars and to the public that the University 
had bartered its policies and principles for a mess of potrage. 
Columbia University has been truly free since its earliest begin- 
nings nearly two centuries ago and has every intention of so 
remaining.* 


PROTECTION FOR THE SCHOLAR 

November 7, 19Z7 

It is a far cry across the centuries to the days of Plato’s Rc- 
public, but the scholar is coming steadily into his own in a way 
that would have truly gratified that mighty philosopher. In a 
hurried, bustling, shifting age in which there is every sort and 
kind of novel happening and changing of emphasis the man who 
knows is surely, and not always very slowly, making a place for 
himself as guiding force. This is true not only in respect to finan- 
cial, industrial and transportation corporations but even in rc- 
* Rqport for 1934-35, PP* 
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spect to government itself. There is more need than ever for him 
“ who has magnificence of mind and is the spectator of all time 
and all existence.” * 

The notion that all duly elected persons thereby suddenly gain 
competence and knowledge which they never had before, is pass- 
ing, and ignorance stands revealed as ignorance whether it wear 
an official gown or not. The same is true of the self-conscious 
and self-congratulating practical man who boasts that he deals 
with realities and understands how to make them bend to his 
will, while the scholar, estimable person though he be, deals with 
ideas and ideals which the practical man in his befuddlement 
naively supposes to have no reality. 

The scholar is coming to find a firmer economic basis for his 
place in society. Like the minister of religion, the missionary and 
the artist, the scholar has long been supposed to be able to subsist 
and to thrive upon the intangible and immaterial satisfactions of 
his labors, while deprived not alone of the luxuries but even of the 
comforts which the practical man believes belong to his station as 
of right. There is stiU a long way to go before the scholar and his 
family will be adequately cared for in a material sense, but the 
steady improvement that is making gives promise of continuance, 
and one of these days the scholar will be found occupying a 
place which justly belongs to him in a truly civilized and demo- 
cratic society. He has satisfactions of which most men have no 
notion whatever. He lives with ideas, with their applications to 
the needs of men — sometimes higher needs and sometimes lower 
needs — and he feels throughout his being the thrill of the intel- 
lectual life, of its love of beauty and its understanding and appre- 
ciation of excellence. For all these there can be no substitute, and 
given a sufficient economic basis, the career which carries with it 
these accompaniments and satisfactions can have no equal in at- 
tractiveness for the higher and finer types of mind and of tem- 
perament. 

One of the scholar’s chiefest needs is protection in his becom- 

• Plato, Republic vL 486. 
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ing freedom and its exercise. The scholar who in sincerity and 
knowledge criticizes or dissents from some well-established in- 
stitution, idea or practice or some new exlubition of folly or 
stupidity is as much entitled to that dissent as his fellow who de- 
fends what this scholar condemns. This is one of the hardest les- 
sons for public opinion in a democracy to learn. The persecuting 
instinct is so deep and so widespread and the passion for uniform- 
ity and conformity is so strong that many a missile will continue 
to be leveled at the devoted head of any scholar who dissents 
from a prevailing or a popular judgment. It seems to be forgot- 
ten, however, that if he does not dissent, such being his honest 
conviction, he ceases to be a scholar and falls back into the mob 
of those who have their thinking done for them and in whose 
lives passion and quickly flitting emotions take the place of ideas 
and knowledge as controlling forces. It is just ninety years since 
Emerson delivered at Harvard University his famous Phi Beta 
Kappa address on The American Scholar ^ in which, speaking of 
the scholar, he used these words: “ Let him not quit his belief that 
a popgun is a popgun, though the ancient and honorable of the 
earth affirm it to be the crack of doom.” That was sage counsel 
then and it is sage counsel now.* 

* Report for 1926-27, pp. 16-17. 
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THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

RELATION TO GOVERNMENT AND LIBERTY 

November 4, 1912 

F rom one point of view, this change of name from “ Colum- 
bia College ” to “ Columbia University ” [resolution of the 
Board, providing that the name “ Columbia University ” be used 
thereafter in reference to the departments of instruction and re- 
search maintained by the Corporation] is a matter of no great 
importance. From another point of view, however, it marks in 
the clearest way the change which has come over higher educa- 
tion in America during the past generation. The university is, 
with the exception of the Christian Church and the Roman Law, 
the oldest institution now existing in the Western world. It has 
survived the migrations of peoples and the rise and fall of dynas- 
ties; it has seen the discovery of new continents and a revolution 
in human thinking. Through all these changes the university has 
persisted, steadily maintaining its high purpose to seek and to 
teach the truth and to offer opportunity for the highest and freest 
exercise of the activities of the human mind. After more than 
four hundred years the university has come into existence on the 
American continent. There have been American universities in 
name — many, quite too many, of them — for decades past; but 
there have been, and are, very few American universities in fact. 
Columbia University is one of them.* 


November 3, 1913 

The popular mind is easily impressed with size, and particu- 
larly with large numbers. The fact that Columbia University has 
under its influence and instruction many thousands of students is 
annually heralded in the public press as entitling it to claim prece- 
* Report for 191 1-12, pp. 4-5. 
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dence over other institutions at home or abroad. Within the Uni- 
versity itself no such feeling prevails. Tlie growth in numbers so 
marked in recent years is, of course, gratifying in so far as it in- 
dicates that the curriculum, the equipment, and particularly the 
teachers and investigators of Columbia are sought on their own 
account. But we should deplore growth in numbers unless it were 
accompanied by a steady increase in the quality of the students. 
. . . Therefore, so long as the quality of the student body is 
maintained and standards are kept high and definite and arc 
strictly enforced, we need not find cause for alann because the 
sum total of all the students under instruction is unprecedented. 

But the real test and measure of a university’s efficiency arc 
not the number of students enrolled, the size of its endowment, 
or the magnificence of its physical equipment. The tnic test and 
measure are to be found in the productive scholarship of the uni- 
versity’s teachers and in the quality of the men and women who 
go out with the stamp of the University’s approval upon them. 
Columbia is fortunate in having assembled a truly noteworthy 
company of productive scholars. Hardly a week passes, cer- 
tainly not a month, without the issuance from the study or the 
laboratory of some Columbia scholar of a piece of work that is a 
genuine addition to the literature, the science, or the philosophy 
of our time. . . . 

Still another measure of a university’s usefulness to the modem 
state is to be found in the service which its members render to the 
public through their association with governmental or voluntary 
activities of various kinds. It is by such association that the Uni- 
versity’s scholars bring their training, their knowledge, and their 
experience to bear upon those practical problems which arc of 
present interest to the public. Among all the universities of the 
world, the American universities are probably unique in respect 
to the amount and variety of the public service rendered by their 
members. Of the American universities Columbia is second to 
none in the number, scope and importante of undertakings of a 
public or semi-public character in which its teachers and investi- 
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gators are engaged. It is but to paraphrase a familiar saying of 
Plato to point to the fact that only when the rulers and guardians 
of the state are trained and reasonable men, and when trained and 
reasonable men are made rulers and guardians of the state, will 
there be any prospect of mending present ills and of multiplying 
present benefits. . . . 

Active gentlemen with measuring rods and tables of statistics 
are abroad in the land, and they are anxious to find some way of 
estimating the effectiveness of the work of a university in the 
terms of a mechanical formula. They will be disappointed, and 
any attempt to meet their views and wishes in university admin- 
istration can do notliing but harm. Those who think that they 
are measuring spiritual and intellectual characteristics are under 
an illusion; what they are really measuring are some of the physi- 
cal accompaniments of mental and spiritual characteristics, and 
they are assuming an invariable law of concomitant variation. 
When they farther endeavor to ascertain whether it is more 
profitable for a university to teach Greek or Physics, they be- 
come absurd. It goes without saying that a university must, on 
the business side, be administered strictly in accordance with 
business principles. It must know in detail where its income 
comes from, and equally in detail for what purposes its income 
is expended. It must exhibit to its own members and to the public 
a full and faithful account of its financial administration. This 
Columbia University has done for years, and was a pioneer in 
doing. The annual reports of the Treasurer are models of their 
kind, and it may safely be said that the aimual budget, covering 
both estimated income and appropriations, is as complete and as 
specific as it can possibly be made. To demand all this is right 
enough, but to go farther and to try to estimate, either in foot- 
pounds, or in horsepower, or in dollars and cents, the effect and 
the value of different types of instruction and research is as 
futile as any human undertaking could possibly be. All mechani- 
cal systems of apportioning salaries and of endeavoring to esti- 
mate the proportion of overhead charges that should be borne 
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by particular classes of students are not only impossible of prac- 
tical application, but if they could be practically applied they 
would be misleading and dangerous. As has already been pointed 
out, there are two, and only two, certain tests of the efficiency 
of an educational system or institution. The first is the quality, 
the character, and the human service of the men whom it trains; 
and the second is the scholarly and scientific productiveness of its 
teachers and scholars. Much as Columbia University still hopes 
to accomplish, and many as are the faults and weaknesses that it 
would gladly repair, it cannot be held to have failed when rested 
by either of these standards.* 


November 7, 1927 

Columbia University exists and does its public work in the 
sphere of Liberty, not in that of Government. All institutions 
supported by public tax arc, and of logical and political neces- 
sity should be, controlled and administered directly by public 
officers. These institutions exist and do their public work in the 
sphere of Government. They are part of Govemmenr. On the 
other hand, those institutions, whether eleemosynary, educa- 
tional, literary, scientific, historical or other, that grow up in the 
sphere of Liberty, depend for their vitality and effective continu- 
ance upon the strength of the spirit of liberty among the people 
and upon the appreciation by the people of the moral responsi- 
bility which faith in liberty of necessity involves. In this country 
it is usual, as in the State of New York, for government to relieve 
of direct tax the physical property and the capital sum, other 
than real property, actually employed in the task which the in- 
stitution was established to perfonn. That partial exemption from 
taxation constitutes society’s fonnal recognition of the value to 
the public of those enterprises and undertakings that arc estab- 
lished in the sphere of Liberty. For their support, however, those 
enterprises and undertakings must look, not to public tax, but to 
the glad and continuing benefactions of those individuals who, 
* Report for 19x2-13, pp. 9-11, X3-15. 
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feeling to the full the significance of liberty, feel as well their 
personal obligation as citizens for the life and effectiveness of the 
institutions which the sphere of Liberty contains. The moral ob- 
ligation on those who are so fortunate as to be able to give to the 
support of institutions erected in the sphere of Liberty is quite 
as great as is the moral obligation on the citizen to support by 
pa)nmient of public tax those institutions and undertakings that 
are established in the sphere of Government. 

Men speak so much of government; depend, and increasingly, 
so much upon government; and so constantly seek, and increas- 
ingly, to use the power of government, that they quite overlook 
the fact that among a free people government is eveiywhere and 
always subordinate to liberty. Free men have themselves erected 
government and have given it for domain and occupation a very 
small part of all that constitutes their activity, physical, iatel- 
lectual, social, moral, economic, reserviog the vast and unlimited 
remainder for themselves as the sphere of Liberty. When these 
fundamental facts are grasped, and only then, will there be ap- 
preciation of the place in public life and public service of Colum- 
bia University. 

Lovers of liberty and men and women bred to liberty who are 
so fortunate as to have substantial possessions will increasingly 
feel that they have not done their duty to society, to their city, 
their state, their nation, and that they have not met fully their 
moral obligations, unless and until they have made some provi- 
sion for the support and increasing effectiveness of public institu- 
tions in the sphere of Liberty. The spectacle of great fortunes, 
accumulated however wisely or by whatever effort, being be- 
stowed in huge sums upon a few untrained and inexperienced in- 
dividuals who happen to be related to the possessors by birth or 
marriage, without any provision being made for public under- 
takings in the sphere of Liberty, can only serve as temptation to 
prohibition or compulsorjr regulation of private activity and ac- 
cumulation at the instance of those elements in society which are 
always on the lookout for ways and means to restrict liberty and 
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to reduce private initiative and private gain to their lowest terms. 
Whether a great fortune, made or inherited, is to the public ad- 
vantage or not, depends not in the least upon its existence or its 
amount, but upon how it is used by those who have made it or 
by those to whom it is transmitted. The mere selfish and vain 
heaping up of huge accumulations for personal or family use and 
aggrandizement is distinctly not to the public advantage, and is 
lacking in any sense of that higher and finer responsibility which 
is an essential part of all morality. To speak only of the dead, 
John Stewart Kennedy, Andrew Carnegie, Joseph R. DcLamar, 
Amos F. Eno and Payne Whitney have within recent years set 
an example of large-mindedness and foresight in the disposal of 
great fortunes which have erected a standard to which the wise 
and good may well repair. 

Public benefaction in the sphere of Liberty is the measure of 
what may be called the social-mindedncss and the higher patriot- 
ism of a nation. It is the glory of the people of the United States 
that there has been nothing in all history at all comparable to 
what they have been doing for generations in this respect. All 
that is needed now is to press home the soundness of the princi- 
ple that is involved, to keep the needs and the hopes of the sphere 
of Liberty before intelligent and large-minded men and women, 
and to accustom them to regard a benefaction in that field as 
quite as much a moral and social and public obligation as the pay- 
ment of a formal tax legally assessed by government. It is upon 
these principles that Columbia University rests and upon their 
soundness and eifectiveness that it bases its confident hope of 
steadily increasing usefulness in the future, through new and 
constant additions to the means at its disposal for steady growth 
in power for scholarship and service along the lines of high en- 
deavor upon which it has moved for a century and three-quarters. 

The vast advantage which a university erected in the sphere of 
Liberty has over a university erected in the sphere of Govern- 
ment is in its freedom from bureaucratic control, from partisan 
political pressure and from those urgings which are the unhappy 
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result of compromise between clashing convictions and conflict- 
ing pubUc policies. A university in the sphere of Liberty is mas- 
ter of its own destiny and is responsible only to its own ideals and 
to that larger public which has brought into existence both the 
sphere of Liberty and that of Government. The university in the 
sphere of Liberty is quite as much a public institution as its fellow 
in the sphere of Government and it is equally representative of 
that public which both types of institution aim to serve. There 
can be no such thing as a private university, unless perchance 
some commonwealth be so misguided as to permit that honorable 
name to be used to cover an undertaking conducted for personal 
gain.* 


November 5, 1928 

There is general and commendable concern throughout the 
United States at the amount and character of the lawlessness 
which is brought to the attention of the public day by day. 
When such a state of affairs exists over a wide territory and for 
a considerable time, it is plain that there is a lack of correspond- 
ence or adjustment between law and conduct which requires 
more than the superficial examination usually given to it. There 
is outcry for more laws, for quicker and more severe penalties, 
despite the fact that these are precisely the steps which may ag- 
gravate the existing situation rather than relieve it. There have 
been laws against theft ever since Moses went up to the top of 
Mount Sinai, and doubtless lor^ before that, but thieving of all 
sorts and kinds was never more popular or more widely indulged 
in than at the present moment. Perhaps education, with empha- 
sis upon moral self-discipline, would succeed where law fails. 

If society punishes the lawbreaker in a spirit of vengeance and 
reprisal, that is at least to be understood, even if not applauded; 
but if society punishes the lawbreaker in the hope and expecta- 
tion of thereby preventing others from breaking the same law, 
then society is flying in the face of all the teachings of history 
• Report for 1926-27, pp. ij-ifi. 
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and experience. No man with murder in his heart holds his hand 
because he has read in his newspaper that a murderer in another 
city has just been executed. Very slight acquaintance with the 
psychology of the lawbreaker would quicldy reveal the fact that 
he himself always expects to escape detection and possible pun- 
ishment and that what has happened to some predecessor in law- 
breaking has litde or no terror for him. A most admirable discus- 
sion of this entire subject, so difScult and so little understood, has 
just now been presented, on the authority of long experience 
and deep study, by the Warden of Sing Sing Prison.* Elihu Root 
put the kernel of the whole matter succinctly and with precision 
when he declared in speaking to the American Society of Inter- 
national Law in 1908 that: 

It is only in exceptional cases that men refrain from crime through 
fear of fine or imprisonment. In the vast majority of cases men refrain 
from criminal conduct because they are unwilling to incur in the 
community in which they live the public condemnation and obloquy 
which would follow the repudiation of the standard of conduct pre- 
scribed by that community for its members. As a rule when the law 
is broken the disgrace which follows conviction and punishment is 
more terrible than the actual physical effect of imprisonment or dep- 
rivation of property. Where it happens that the law and public 
opinion point different ways, the latter is invariably the strongest 

What irks men is the loss of prestige, of esteem, of business 
and of social standing; that which they dismiss with unconcern, 
if indeed they think of it at all, is the likelihood of detection and 
criminal punishment. The gist of the matter is that lawlessness 
will come to an end, save as concerns the permanent criminal 
fringe of society, whenever that public opinion which the law- 
breaker fears punishes him with its overwhelming disapproval. 
The law whose infraction calls out that disapproval is a good 
law; the law which does not call out that disapproval is a bad 
law. Moreover, this is not a question which can be settled by 

* Lewis E. Lawes, Life mid Death in Sing Sing (New York: DouUeday, 
Doran and Ck>., 1928). 

t Elihu Root, Addresses on Intemationd Subjects (Harvard Uxuversity 
Press, xpitf), p. 27. 
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majority vote. It cuts far deeper into the social and moral struc- 
ture than that. Those legalistically minded persons who are fond 
of insisting that all laws, whether good or bad, must be obeyed 
— or, as they say, enforced — while they remain upon the statute 
book, overlook the fact that this has been the cry of every tyrant 
and dictator from the beginning of history. Such persons would 
be gravely concerned alike for the sanity and the patriotism of 
the author of Thoreau’s essay on “ Civil Disobedience ” and 
highly scandalized at the opinion which Thomas Jefferson ex- 
pressed in a letter written to Mrs. John Adams when he got news 
of Shays’ Rebellion in Massachusetts: 

The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on certain occa- 
sions that I wish it to be always kept alive. It will often be exercised 
when wrong, but better so than not to be exercised at all. I like a 
little rebellion now and then. It is like a storm in the atmosphere.* 

The fact of the matter is that the time has come for a pretty 
complete overhauling of some prevailing notions of law and for 
a readjustment of men’s thinking to contemporary conditions as 
they actually are. When conduct and the law are at odds, the 
fault may lie with the law. The matter will at least repay being 
looked into. The theory that law is the outgiving of some indis- 
putable sovereign power which has full authority and capacity 
to enforce its prescriptions, is an unsubstantial dream. There is 
no better definition of law than that it is such ordering of the 
social relations as is upheld by the general will. Laws are not 
made by legislatures or by courts except in form, save in so far 
as the general will accepts them. No law which has to do with 
human thought or speech or conduct can by any possibility be 
enforced. The classic illustration is Galileo’s famous Eppur si 
Tnuove, which, even if apocryphal in fact, is whoUy true in spirit. 
No fewer than three states of the American Union have in- 
dulged in the legislative stupidity of enacting statutes to forbid 
the teaching of the doctrine of evolution in schools supported in 

* The Writings of Jefferson, collected and edited by Paul Leicester Ford 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York, 1894), IV, 370. 
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any degree by public funds. The folly of this proceeding can 
only be excelled by its fruitlessness. For the encouragement of 
the people of the states of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee 
and that they may not weary in well-doing, the fact may be re- 
corded that it is only 312 years since the Congregation of the 
Index censured the classic but wicked work of Copernicus, De 
revolutionibns orbium celestium. 

Violation of a law of this kind may, if society chooses, be 
criminally punished, but that is a quite different matter from en- 
forcing the law. Such a law is not, and cannot be, enforced, 
simply because it is by nature unenforceable. If it is accepted and 
acted upon, well and good. Otherwise it is a dead letter, with 
occasional outbursts of official industry directed toward the pun- 
ishment of its violators. All this is true of the thousand and one 
compulsions, prohibitions, and restrictive regulations of one sort 
or another, both legislative and administrative, which crowd our 
American statute books and which are the joy and delight of the 
legalistically minded. 

The cure for lawlessness is not to pass more laws, still less to 
inflict more rigid, more severe and more cruel punishments for 
law violation. These can only be more or less futile and aggra- 
vating expedients. The true cure is first not to enact or promul- 
gate laws which the general will does not or will not accept, and 
then to train that general will to a habit of intelligent self-disci- 
pline which will make it law-abiding and law-conforming when 
it accepts laws as just and right. The treatment of the criminal, 
with a view to his detention if incorrigible and to his training 
back to useful citizenship if he be the contrary, is another matter 
and a very large one upon which it would be inappropriate to 
enter here. 

These considerations point to the necessity of overhauling 
much of that part of the social fabric which is called law. There 
are several and excellent plans on foot to restate the law, but a 
care must be had that in these restatements there are not enshrined 
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and given new life old errors and fallacies which it is high rime 
were left behind altogether. The present task is to examine the 
legal structure of society in the light of its present-day moral, 
economic and business structure and to ascertain where the path 
of progress begins and in what direction it will lead. It is fortu- 
nate for Columbia University and for the nation that the Faculty 
of Law has entered upon just this task with great enthusiasm, 
with large and wide learning and with practical sagacity. Out of 
this effort there should come, and doubtless will come, important 
and constructive contributions not only to the work of law 
schools and the teaching of law, but to a better understanding 
of the whole field embraced under the general term Legal. It may 
well be that we shall discover among the mass of statutes, prece- 
dents and judicial decisions which now confront us, some that 
are Law, some that are Partly Law, some that are No Law and 
some that are Anti-Law. If it be urged that all statutes, judicial 
decisions and administrative rulings that have the form of law 
have also by reason of that very fact the full force and authority 
of law, then one can only sigh and repeat softly the immortal 
words of Mr. Bumble: “ If the law supposes that, the law is a 
ass — a idiot . . . and the worst I wish the law is, that his eye 
may be opened by experience — by experience.” * 

November i, 1929 

In the last Annual Report some considerations were presented 
concerning lawlessness and the law and the duty of the Univer- 
sity in regard thereto. The year that has passed has seen constant 
and continuing discussion of this subject throughout the United 
States. Signs are appearing that the real facts in relation to this 
vitally important matter are beginning to be understood, and 
that an increasing number of persons are coming to see that in 
the search for means to remedy a grievous situation the place to 
begin is not with lawlessness but with law itself. Lawlessness is 

* RepcMt for 1927-28, pp. 34-38. 
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easy to observe, to understand and to rebuke, but law presents 
many more and subtler difficulties and it is here that the scat of 
the trouble is to be found. 

As was pointed out a year ago, not everything which comes 
clothed in the garb of law is really law. To get at law one must 
go behind constitutions and statutes and judicial decisions and 
find out what public opinion has to say about any or all of these. 
Law is only one mode and method of social control, and there 
are at least two other modes which are superior to it. The first 
is the conduct and manners of a gentleman, and this includes the 
second, which is conduct according to the highest standard of 
morals. Those persons whose lives are guided and fashioned by 
either of these modes of social control are on a much higher plane 
than if they were merely law-abiding. 

This is one reason why the widely heard cry for law enforce- 
ment is so meaningless. It usually reflects merely the demand of 
the fanatic for the punishment of violators of some particular law 
in which he is interested. If law enforcement meant the enforce- 
ment of all law, then the social order, at least in the United States, 
would quickly be afflicted with paraly.sis, partly because of the 
absurdity of many of these laws and partly because of their open 
conflicts with each other. It ought to be clear then that the legal- 
istic demand that all law be obeyed and respected because it is 
the law is the reverse of reasonable. Free men from the begin- 
ning of time have followed the contrary course, and few things 
are more certain than that they will continue to do so. Thomas 
Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Abraham Lincoln were 
all of this mind, and surely theirs arc names to conjure with. 

There is no ground whatever for the conventional statement 
that violation of one law, or disrespect for it, leads to the dis- 
regard of all law. The contrary is the case. Lawlessness Is selec- 
tive, and unbroken human experience goes to prove that a man 
may hold one law in utter contempt and yet have high respect 
for the great body of law of the land in which he lives. 

There is a higher lawlessness and a lower lawlessness. The 
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higher lawlessness is essentially law-abiding, and the law by 
which it abides is far higher as well as far more fundamental 
than any casual or temporary statute can possibly be. Much of 
this higher and deeper law finds its basis in morals, and much of 
it is firmly embedded — or was until recently firmly embedded 
— in the Constimtion of the United States. 

The lower lawlessness is plain, ordinary selfishness, violence 
and greed. No progress will be made in illuminating this entire 
field of lawlessness until discrimination is made between that law- 
lessness which is law-abiding and that lawlessness which is law- 
breaking. In his First Inaugural, President Grant made the oft 
quoted statement that “ I know no method to secure the repeal 
of bad or obnoxious laws so effectual as their strict construc- 
tion.” But he was quite wrong. That is not the method by which 
bad or obnoxious laws are gotten rid of. Not one in a hundred 
of such laws is ever repealed. They are kept upon the statute 
book and simply allowed to die a quiet death and to pass into 
that state which President Qeveland so graphically described as 
one of “ iimocuous desuetude.” 

It is well that this discussion should go oti, and that more and 
more men should come to see how tangled the situation really is 
and how difficult it will be to find escape from it save by a pretty 
complete reconstruction of prevailing popular conceptions of 
law and lawlessness. The purely legalistic mode of approach and 
the purely legalistic point of view will get us nowhere. To make 
real progress there must be such searching examination of the 
foundations and content of our whole legal system as that upon 
which the Faculty of Law has entered so energetically. 

When one observes the defiance of the Constitution for a dec- 
ade by the Congress of the United States in order that it may 
protect a part of its present membership, or the constant break- 
ing over of its constitutional limitations by the United States 
Senate in order to gratify its whims or to flatter its vanity, and 
when one observes the courts themselves whittling away at the 
foundations of the law and government from fear of noisy and 
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pestilent groups, and yet all of these all the while proclaiming 
the supremacy of law and demanding law enforcement, one re- 
cites to himself these words of John Bunyan: 

Some things are of that nature as to make 
One’s fancy chuckle, while his heart doth ache.* 

RELATION TO THE COLLEGE 

November z, 1925 

The four distinct and original attempts at university building 
in the United States, and the only four, were those made at Co- 
lumbia College under the stimulus of President Barnard, and 
those that were guided by President Gilman, President White, 
and President Eliot. Their plans and efforts were imitated, some- 
times with variation, at many other centers of higher education, 
but there were no other distinct undertakings that rank in origi- 
nality or significance with theirs. When President Harper threw 
his immense energy and great administrative skill into building 
the University of Chicago, he took something from the Colum- 
bia plan, something from the Johns Hopkins plan, and some- 
thing from President TVTiite’s plan, and welded thesse together 
into a new and successful whole. 

The first essential in the task of building a true university is 
to understand what a university really is and how it is to be dis- 
tinguished from the college, the technical school, or any other 
type of educational institution. “ A university is not to be con- 
founded with a college, however large or however ancient, or 
with a college and a surrounding group of technical or profes- 
sional faculties or schools. A university is any institution where 
students, adequately trained by previous study of the liberal arts 
and sciences, are led into special fields of learning and research 
by teachers of high excellence and originality; and where, by 
the agency of libraries, museums, laboratories, and publications, 
knowledge is conserved, advanced, and disseminated.” t 

* Report for 1928-29, pp. 43-45. 

t Nicholas Murray Butler, Introduction to Paulsen’s Ciennmt V^iwersithst 
Their Character and Historical Development (New York, Macmdlan Company, 
i8o<r),p. xiv. 
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It is important and highly interesting to note that the distinc- 
tion between the four plans above referred to is to be found in 
their treatment of the American college. President Barnard and 
President White would cut the four-year American college 
course in half and treat the latter half as constituting the begin- 
ning of true university study. President Gilman would dispense 
with the college entirely and leave its work to be done by insti- 
tutions that were avowedly colleges and nothing else. President 
Eliot would transform the college into a university by altering 
the spirit and methods of its instructions and by raising its stand- 
ards of admission. Now that a half century has passed, it is pos- 
sible to look back and see what has happened to these four plans. 
Today they do not seem to be so far apart as they did when they 
were first formulated and urged. The prescribed four-year col- 
lege course has practically disappeared, but the free elective sys- 
tem speedily developed so great abuses that a brake has been put 
on it almost everywhere. The combined college and university 
course, which is the essential point in the Columbia plan and in 
that of President White, has been widely adopted wherever 
university colleges exist. Of course, it cannot be developed in 
the case of the separate college. 

Granted that the standards for entrance, and therefore the age 
of admission, are about the same for the separate college as for 
the university college, then the separate college will shortly find 
itself face to face with the problem of how to meet a situation 
which requires the youth to spend one or two years more than 
are either necessary or desirable in preparing himself for a career 
which requires professional training after college graduation. A 
few institutions have proposed to solve this problem by permit- 
ting members of their fourth year or Senior Qass to enter upon 
a professional course of study at a university, and on the satis- 
factory completion of the first year of such a course, to return 
to their college to receive the baccalaureate degree. This method 
of meeting the situation, however, is not popular, because, how- 
ever logical it may be, it runs counter to some of the strongest 
traditions and interests of college life and college association. 
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It seems plain, then, that for some time to come the United 
States will have not one system of college education, but two 
such systems. It will have the system peculiar to the separate 
college and the system characteristic of the university college. 
Time, and time alone, can tell which system will better serve 
both scholarship and the public interest. It may be that social 
and economic conditions will permit the indefinite continuance 
of the two systems side by side.* 


November 2, 1931 

The careless and uncritical use of words is responsible for 
much, if not for most, of the unclear thinking which is so much 
in evidence all round about us. Higher education in the United 
States suffers, and has long suffered, very greatly from the care- 
less use of terms. On the Continent of Europe, a lycSe or a Qyvj- 
nasium is a perfectly definite type of school. So also a university, 
despite minor differences between institutions in different lands, 
is substantially one and the same thing. Unfortunately, the Con- 
tinental universities were, almost without exception, unfriendly 
to the various movements which, beginning about a century ago, 
endeavored to bring more of man’s occupations and interests 
than law, medicine, and theology within the scope of the uni- 
versity’s organization and under university influence. Therefore, 
schools of engineering, and later schools of politics, of business, 
of architecture, and of journalism, where these exist at all, were, 
unhappily, left outside of the sphere of university control and 
imiversity influence. On the Continent of Europe, therefore, 
these subjects have been largely turned over to specialized insti- 
tutions of various types, which tend always to become more and 
more vocational in character and thereby to lose the benefit of 
the spirit and methods of university work. 

The college was originally a house of residence, and the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge were built out of, rather than 
upon, colleges. Only in recent years have these universities be- 
• Report for X924-25, pp. 15-17. 
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gun to reach out into the university sphere, as that is delimited 
on the Continent, and to undertake systematically what is known 
in the United States as graduate work. In this country we have 
a veritable hodgepodge of higher educational institutions. We 
have colleges which are not colleges; we have universities which 
are colleges; and we have universities which are neither colleges 
nor universities. Only in the State of New York are the terms 
college and university formally protected by statute. Elsewhere 
the term university may apparently be claimed by anybody or 
given to anything that may please the fancy. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is exceptionally difficult to make clear to the gen- 
eral public, even to the intelligent public, what a true university 
is. There may be repeated here the definition of a university 
which was first formulated and stated thirty-five years ago: 

In the United States a university is not to be confounded with an 
undergraduate college however large or however famous, or with 
an undergraduate college and a surrounding group of associated tech- 
nical and professional faculties or schools. A true university is a 
society of scholars having authority to confer academic degrees and 
distinctions, by whom students, adequately trained through previous 
study of the liberal arts and sciences, are led into special fields of 
learning and research by teachers of high excellence and originality; 
and where, by the agency of libraries, museums, laboratories, and 
publications, knowledge is conserved, advanced, and disseminated. 

This definition states three essentials of a true university in 
the United States. The first is that the society of scholars which 
constitutes it must have authority to confer academic degrees 
and distinctions; the second is that the students who come to it 
must have been adequately trained, through previous study of 
the liberal arts and sciences, to be led into special fields of learn- 
ing and research; and the third, is that by the agency of libraries, 
museums, laboratories, and publications, knowledge is conserved, 
advanced and disseminated. If the students who are enrolled in 
a given institution have had but the ordinary secondary school 
training, they are not adequately trained through previous study 
of the liberal arts and sciences for true and helpful university 
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work. If there be a society of scholars which teaches merely, but 
does nothing either to advance or to disseminate Imowledge, 
then the institution to which this body of scholars belongs, ad- 
mirable though it may be, is not a university. The essential point 
is that the uiuversity must offer training in scholarship and serv- 
ice to those who are mature enough and well trained enough to 
profit by what the university shall offer, and that it shall con- 
stantly aim at the advancement of knowledge and the discovery 
and interpretation of new truth. 

It is perhaps too late to hope that the tangle into which the 
terms college and university have gotten themselves in the 
United States can ever be straightened out. It would be an im- 
mense gain for clear thinking could this be done, and it would 
advance the interests of every college and of every university, 
properly so called, to do it.* 


November 2, 1931 

It is not easy to put oneself back, in this year of grace, into 
the state of mind which commonly prevailed in the American 
academic societies of fifty years ago. There were changes and 
rumblings of change, but only here and there was there any clear 
consciousness of what might or should happen, and only here 
and there was there any vision which marked true leadership. 
Universities were being bom in America and there were not 
more than a half dozen men in all the land who really understood 
what it was all about or who participated in commanding fash- 
ion in the doing of it. There was, on the one hand, the attempt 
to transform the American college into an analogue of the Con- 
tinental university by raising the standards of admission, by 
making the program of study elective, and by changing the 
methods of instruction then used. There was the attempt, or 
rather the suggestion of an attempt, to bring into existence a 
university of the Continental type without any undcigraduatc 
college whatsoever, thereby looking upon all the undergraduate 
• Report for 1930-31, pp. *1-2*. 
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colleges of the land as alike its natural feeders. Then there was 
the plan, which appealed to Professor Burgess and into the ex- 
ecution of which President Barnard threw his whole heart and 
soul, to build a true university of the Continental type upon the 
American college as foundation, not destroying or abandoning 
that college, but retaining it and maintaining it, not alone for its 
historic associations but as a practical link in the general S57stem 
of higher education as it then existed throughout the United 
States. The half century which has passed has seen many and 
various changes, but on the whole it is the plan of university 
building that President Barnard and Professor Burgess proposed 
and expounded which has most strongly commended itself and 
which has been most generally followed. One result, which was, 
however, not at all unexpected either by President Barnard or 
by Professor Burgess, has been to require the American college 
itself to enter upon a prolonged course of introspection and to 
give answer to many questions as to its place in the educational 
system of the land and as to its methods and ideals. It soon be- 
came evident that if the conventional secondary school and the 
conventional coUege were to be maintained, with their sub- 
stantially prescribed and highly standardized programs of study, 
the university could not claim its students coming from such 
secondary schools and colleges until an age which itself was un- 
duly late and which, in addition, would postpone entrance upon 
productive life activity, in many cases at least, to nearly, if not 
quite, thirty years of age. In other words, it became apparent 
that as a matter of practical necessity ways and means must be 
found to reproduce in the American system of higher education, 
with its three-fold stages of secondary school, college and uni- 
versity, the advantages of the Continental system, with its two- 
fold stages of lycSe or Gymnasium and university, and the ad- 
vantages of the English system with its two-fold stages of public 
school and university. 

Unless the American secondary school was to be extended into 
what had been the domain of the liberal arts college, and that 
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college itself either abandoned or reduced to the status of a glori- 
fied secondary school, there was but one way in which the de- 
sired arrangement could be brought about, and that was the way 
followed in the bxxilding of the Columbia University of today. 
By this plan, the secondary school and the liberal arts college 
were to continue to hold their traditional relationship, as well as 
retain their traditional fields of educational endeavor, while the 
upper years of the liberal arts college program were to be dove- 
tailed, so to speak, into the work of the university, so that the 
resulting three-fold organization of American higher education 

— secondary school, college and university — while retaining its 
own peculiar and useful characteristics, could secure the advan- 
tages of the two-fold system of higher educational organization 

— public school, lycie or Qynmasimn, and university — which 
the long experience of Europe had worked out. In practice, this 
meant that the student in the liberal arts college might select a 
program of study during the last year or last two years which 
was part and parcel of the advanced professional study at which 
he aimed, while, on the other hand, he might, if he chose, con- 
tinue to pursue the program of study solely in the field of the 
liberal arts and sciences until the baccalaureate degree was ob- 
tained. This is the so-called combined college and university 
course which was introduced at Columbia as a result of the early 
experience of the School of Political Science, a graduate school 
for advanced study and research which originally accepted stu- 
dents who had satisfactorily completed their third year of under- 
graduate work in a liberal arts college. In practical operation, 
the plan of the combined college and university course has 
worked exceedingly well. Such shortcomings as it developed in 
the early part of its history were quickly detected and reme- 
died, and it has long since passed into an accepted and well-rec- 
ognized form of the organization of higher education in the 
United States. 

What will be the effect of this form of organization of higher 
education upon the separate American college a generation 
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hence? This is a most important question, since the separate 
American college — the small college as it is sometimes, but quite 
improperly, called — is one of the sources of pride and glory in 
present-day American iateliectual life. These separate and 
widely scattered itistitutions have often, under very trying con- 
ditions and with very inadequate resources, summoned to their 
aid the services of devoted and accomplished scholars who have 
held aloft the torch of learning in literally hundreds of widely 
scattered communities and who have kept before the American 
people the ideals which the disinterested study of the liberal arts 
and sciences always pursues. If these colleges of the liberal arts 
maintain sound and satisfactory conditions of admission, they 
cannot hope indefinitely to attract large companies of students 
who are looking forward to graduate study and to a professional 
career, in competition with the colleges which, oi^anized in a 
university system, can offer the attractions and advantages of 
the combined college and university course. On the other hand, 
for these separate colleges to lower their standards of admission, 
or to consider discontinuance of their efforts and energies, would 
be a calamity of the first magnitude. In a certain number of cases, 
such institutions will doubdess, because of their equipment, their 
endowments, and their traditions, be able to continue substan- 
tially as now and to attract a steady body of students of high 
character and quality. For most of these separate colleges, how- 
ever, the probable oudook seems quite different. It would appear 
that these institutions, inadequately equipped and insufficiently 
endowed, must either be reduced to the status of junior colleges 
or glorified secondary schools, or must go out of existence en- 
tirely. Either alternative would be deplorable. 

There is another course of action beginning to be apparent 
which presents itself as an invitation to the many separate col- 
leges of this type, and that is, their incorporation, without loss 
of individuality or change of situation, in the educational system 
of a neighboring university which could offer them the contact, 
the encouragement, and the opportunities for combined college 
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and university work denied to institutions of their type which 
remain wholly separate and apart from the university develop- 
ment now going forward in the United States. Any college of 
the liberal arts so incorporated in a university educational sys- 
tem would give up nothing, but gain much. It would retain its 
name, its situation, its traditions, its separate corporate existence 
and authority, and would add to all these the strength and the 
stimulus which intimate university companionship would have 
to offer. 

Great movements in the organization of human society do not 
take place all at once. It requires many years to bring into effec- 
tive existence the true American university, although the quick 
springing into life of the Johns Hopkins University more than 
a half century ago offers an exception to the general rule. The 
predicted changes in the status and relationships of the Ameri- 
can college will not come to pass suddenly or in uniform fash- 
ion. These will take time. The main thing, in whatever changes 
are to be brought about, is to make sure that the separate college 
of liberal arts, the so-called small college, is strengthened, not 
weakened, and kept in position and in power to do its vitally 
important work for the better education of American youth. 

New evidence that the ideals and work of the college of liberal 
arts itself as distinguished from the university, whether a college 
of this type be included in the university’s educational system or 
not, is given by the striking and more than usually important 
volume entitled, Five College Plans, which has just now been 
published by the Columbia University Press. The contributors 
to this volume are the Dean of Columbia College, the Dean of 
Harvard College, the President of Swarthmore College, the 
President of Wabash College, and the Dean of the College of 
Arts, Literature and Science m the University of Chicago. It 
will be observed that three of the colleges whose plaas are dis- 
cussed and described are included in a university educational 
system, while two are separate colleges. A careful reading of this 
volume will show not only how the plans of these various insti- 
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tutions differ, but how far they are in agreement in fundamental 
questions relatii^ to their purposes and ideals. 

One very grave limitation on the usefulness of any type 
of educational institution, be it elementary school, secondary 
school, or college, is to regard it solely as a step in preparation 
for something other and more advanced than itself. As a matter 
of fact, the elementary school, the secondary school and the col- 
lege have each and all their distinct aims and purposes, and there 
are very many students enrolled in each who do not remain, and 
in very many cases should not be encouraged to remain, under 
systematic educational direction in an instimtion of a type more 
advanced than that whose program they have just completed. 
Especially is this true as regards the relations which should exist 
between the secondary school and the college of liberal arts. The 
requirements for admission to the college of liberal arts should 
be set and adhered to from the viewpoint of the work of the 
college itself, and without the slightest notion of limiting or re- 
stricting the work of the secondary school in fitting students to 
meet those requirements. Indeed, under normal conditions, it is 
quite within the bounds of probability that not more than 10 or 
15 percent of those who in any one year complete the program 
of a secondary school would look forward to a course of study 
in a college of liberal arts. Gainful occupation on the one hand, 
and vocational preparation of some h%hiy specialized type on 
the other, wUl appeal, and should appeal, to a very considerable 
proportion of those students who are to be graduated from a 
secondary school. The very large proportion of graduates of 
leading American colleges who are now going forward to uni- 
versity work of one form or another indicates that the college, 
without restricting the opportunities which it offers to those 
who wish to pursue the study of the liberal arts and sciences for 
their own sake alone, is rapidly feeling its way toward a sound 
and helpful relationship with university work, whether that takes 
the form of advanced study and research in the field of the lib- 
eral arts and sciences themselves or of professional study of true 
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university grade and method. Bureaucracy is always the enemy 
of opportunity and of largest satisfaction of the needs of indi- 
vidual capacity and individual ambition. It is an ever present task 
of educational administration to keep that bureaucracy which 
large and many-sided organization naturally calls into existence 
for its aid, from becoming an end in itself rather than a means to 
a much larger, freer and finer end.* 

OVERORGANIZATION IN EDUCATION 

November 3, ipzi 

So far as education is concerned, there has been overorganiza- 
tion for a long time past. Too many persons are engaged in 
supervising, in inspecting and in recording the work of other 
persons. There is too much machinery, and in consequence a 
steady temptation to lay more stress upon the form of education 
than upon its content. Statistics displace scholarship. There are, 
in addition, too many laws and too precise laws, and not enough 
opportunity for those mistakes and failures, due to individual 
initiative and experiment, which are the foundation for great 
and lasting success. 

It is now proposed to bureaucratize and to bring into uni- 
formity the educational system of the whole United States, 
while making the most solemn assurance that nothing of the kind 
is intended. The glory and the successes of education in the 
United States are due to its freedom, to its unevennesses, to its 
reflection of the needs and ambitions and capacities of local com- 
munities, and to its being kept in close and constant touch with 
the people themselves. There is not money enough in the United 
States, even if every dollar of it were expended on education, to 
produce by federal authority or through what is naively called 
cooperation between the federal government and the several 
states, educational results that would be at all comparable with 
those that have already been reached under the free and natural 
system that has grown up among us. If tax-supported education 

* Report for 1930-31, pp. 24-29. 
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be first encouraged and inspected, and then little by little com- 
pletely controlled, by central authority, European experience 
shows precisely what will happen. In so far as the schools of 
France are controlled from the Ministry of Education in Paris, 
they tend to harden into uniform machines, and it is only when 
freedom is given to different t5q)es of school or to different 
localities, that any real progress is made. Anything worse than 
the system which has prevailed in Prussia would be difficult to 
imagine. It is universally acknowledged that the unhappy decline 
in German university freedom and effectiveness, and the equally 
unhappy subjection of the educated classes to the dictates of the 
political and military ruling groups, were the direct result of the 
highly centralized and efficient control from Berlin of the na- 
tion’s schools and universities. For Americans now to accept 
oversight and direction of their tax-supported schools and col- 
leges from Washington would mean that they had failed to learn 
one of the plainest and most weighty lessons of the war. It is 
true that education is a national problem and a national responsi- 
bility; it is also true that it has been characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people to solve their most difficult national problems and to 
bear their heaviest national responsibilities through their own 
action in the field of liberty rather than through the agency of 
organized government. Once more to tap the federal treasury 
under the guise of aiding the states, and once more to establish an 
army of bureaucrats in Washington and another army of inspec- 
tors roaming at large throughout the land, will not only fail to 
accomplish any permanent improvement in the education of our 
people, but it will assist in effecting so great a revolution in our 
American form of government as one day to endanger its per- 
petuity. Illiteracy will not be sensibly diminished, if at all, by 
federal appropriations, nor will the physical health of the people 
be thereby improved. The major portion of any appropriation 
that may be made will certainly be swallowed up in meeting the 
cost of doing ill that which should not be done at all. The true 
path of advance in education is to be found in the direction of 
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keeping the people’s schools closely in touch with the people 
themselves. Bureaucrats and experts will speedily take the life 
out of even the best schools and reduce them to dried and 
mounted specimens of pedagogic fatuity. Unless the school is 
both the work and the pride of the community which it serves, 
it is nothing. A school system that grows naturally in response 
to the needs and ambitions of a hundred thousand different lo- 
calities, will be a better school system than any which can be 
imposed upon those localities by the aid of grants of public 
money from the federal treasury, accompanied by federal 
regulations, federal inspections, federal reports and federal uni- 
formities. 

It is fortunate that Columbia University, a public institution, 
was founded and is supported by the State in the field of liberty, 
and that it is free to carry on its work beyond the reach of the 
deadening hand of government.'* 

• Report for 1920-21, pp. 21-23. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH 

THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF RESEARCH 

November 2, 1925 

I T was Garrick, a great admirer of George Whitefield’s preach- 
ing, who said that Whitefield’s eloquence was so persuasive 
that he could reduce his hearers to tears merely by uttering the 
word Mesopotamia. The word research has come to be some- 
thing like the blessed word Mesopotamia. It is used to reduce 
everyone to silence, acquiescence and appropriation. The fact of 
the matter is that something between 75 percent and 90 percent 
of what is called research in the various universities and insti- 
tutes of the land is not properly research at all, but simply the 
rearrangement or reclassification of existing data or well-known 
phenomena. This rearrangement and reclassification are impor- 
tant, no doubt, and sometimes highly significant, but it is an error 
to confuse them with a genuinely new contribution to the sum 
total of human knowledge or human understanding. Not many 
persons in any one generation are capable of real research. This 
requires not only a special type of intellectual endowment, but 
also a special sort of temperament. The breakers of genuinely 
new paths through the field of knowledge are almost, if not 
quite, as rare as those who are really poets. It is well to bear 
these facts in mind in estimating the value of what is reported 
as the result of an original investigation. An original investiga- 
tion may, and usually does, add a good deal to the knowledge 
of the human race. It is none the less laudable on that account. 
The spirit of research is that which is to be encouraged, sup- 
ported, and persistently developed, if a university is really to 
live and to progress. It is the spirit in which the university 
teacher approaches and interprets his subject, and the spirit of 
inquiry which he communicates to those younger scholars who 
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surround him, which are the important things and which record 
the measure of a university’s success in achieving its ideal.* 

November i, 1929 

The spirit of inquiry which is the distinguishing mark of the 
true university dommates Columbia in its every part. The con- 
stant search for new truth, for deeper and surer interpretation 
of facts and phenomena already known, and the open-minded 
weighing of new ideas go forward steadily in every department 
of knowledge and furnish the most stimulating of environments 
for serious-minded youth. The world, and particularly the 
American world, is filled with those who are not willing to per- 
mit discussion of that which is unfamiliar or odd, or which con- 
flicts with established and cherished belief and practices. It has 
become customary to describe this frame of mind and this point 
of view as Fundamentalism, but as a matter of fact that is pre- 
cisely what it is not. Fundamentals arc those secure and under- 
l3dng principles and those lofty and dominating ideals which fur- 
nish liberty both with its bases and its goal. No one who is firmly 
grounded in fundamentals can possibly have the closed and in- 
tolerant mind of him whom it is now customary to describe as 
a Fundamentalist. 

Intolerance quickly expresses itself in persecution, and perse- 
cution begets fanaticism of the most dangerous type. He who 
cannot hear his belief and convictions assailed has not come un- 
der the influence of the university spirit and is in no sense a truly 
educated man. Liberty of necessity involves tolerance and should 
beget it. . . . 

From the point of view of the University student, the impor- 
tant tiling is not the magnitude or the weight of the task upon 
which he is engaged, but the fact that engagement upon it keeps 
him looking constantly out toward the horizon of knowledge. 
Much that is petty, much that is insignificant, not a little that is 
misleading will often result from these inquiries. But, on the 
• Report for 1914-25, pp. 37-38. 
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other hand, the spirit of inquiry itself will keep alive and awake 
all those whom it animates, and will from time to time result in 
very considerable additions to man’s knowledge of himself and 
of the world in which he lives.* 

THE PROBLEM OF SEPARATE RESEARCH FOUNDATIONS 

November 6, 19 ii 

Having regard to the future development of universities in the 
United States and to the policies which Columbia University, in 
particular, should adopt as its own, careful attention must be 
paid to the part which is now played, and will perhaps be played 
increasingly in the future, by separate endowed research insti- 
tutions, such as the Carnegie Institution at Washington, the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York, the Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund in London, the Institut Pasteur in Paris, and the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institut in Berlin. It may be urged that it would 
have been wiser not to establish these undertakings apart from 
universities, but rather in connection or association wdth them. 
In the mind of the writer there is no doubt as to the soundness 
of this criticism. No inconsiderable sums of money would have 
been saved and a larger measure of public benefit would have 
been rendered had these institutions been associated with univer- 
sities from the outset. The fact is, however, that of those named 
only the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut is in close relation to a uni- 
versity, and that, for reasons which are numerous and complex, 
it is not at all unlikely that great foundations of this kind bearing 
the names of individual donors will continue to be established 
as separate undertakings. When these research institutions are 
established as separate undertakings they diminish, and must di- 
minish, for a time at least, the scientific productivity of the uni- 
versities of the country; for the men whose services they seek 
are naturally those most accomplished and experienced in re- 
search wori; as well as most successful in it. The places left 
* Report for 1928-29, pp. 58-59. 
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vacant by men thus withdrawn from university service cannot 
be filled speedily, if at all, by men of the same capacity, for the 
reason that just as any given community produces but few poets 
and artists, so it produces but few men of unusual accomplish- 
ment in scientific research. On the other hand, it may safely be 
predicted that the men who withdraw from universities for the 
purpose of concentrating upon special problems of their own, 
will soon come to miss the stimulus and the satisfaction of having 
about them a band of eager disciples from whom are to be se- 
lected those who will continue the scientific methods and the 
scientific traditions of the master. These institutions for research, 
unless human nature loses some highly characteristic attributes, 
will begin before very long to make place, if not for students 
so called, then certainly for apprentices who will be given op- 
portunity, while assisting the leaders in the various fields of re- 
search, to gain certain more or less formal instruction and to 
obtain more or less definite assistance from the older men. When 
this happens, we shall have the spectacle of a number of torsos 
of universities spread about the world, and then the uneconomi- 
cal and unwise character of this separate development will be 
apparent to every one, and attempts, perhaps crude and partial, 
will be made to overcome the resulting embarrassments and 
difficulties. 

This whole problem of the relation between universities and 
independent institutes for research formed the subject of in- 
terested discussion at the recent sessions in Dresden of the 
Deutscher Hochschullehrertag. Divergent views found expres- 
sion in the discussions, but the seriousness of the problem pre- 
sented was fully recognized by all who spoke upon the subject. 

If the views expressed above are correct, the inference is that 
Columbia University should in no wise slacken its endeavors to 
build up great research undertakings because of the existence of 
separate research institutions. The notion that a man who is en- 
gaged in teaching advanced students cannot find the time or get 
the individual detachment necessary for investigation is an illu- 
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sion, and is flatly contradicted by the personal history of nine 
out of every ten of the leading scientific investigators of the last 
one hundred years. Some of the very best and most original work 
that has been done by scientists and scholars has been done by 
men who were not only engaged in teaching, but who were 
literally overburdened with teaching duties and denied any suit- 
able scientific equipment. Genuis has a way of its own of sur- 
mounting the obstacles which to its feeble imitators seem moun- 
tains high. The life blood of Columbia University is the spirit of 
eager inquiry and research which permeates the teaching staff 
and the constant stream of important publications which go out 
bearing the University’s name. To check this in any way 
would mean, first stagnation and then a relapse into permanent 
mediocrity.* 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

November 3, igzi 

The time will soon come when to the other research under- 
takings of the University there may be wisely added an Institute 
of Industrial Research, the scope of which shall include not 
merely the strictly engineering problems of industry, but also 
those human problems upon the proper solution of which the 
permanent effectiveness of industry must ultimately depend. 
The work of this institute would invite the cooperation of the 
engineer, the psychologist, the economist and the sociologist.t 

RESEARCH AND AGRARIAN LIFE 

November 5, 1923 

Closely associated with the foregoing topic [research in the 
fields of the social sciences], and indeed intimately related to it, 
are the problems of rural life. In almost every nation these prob- 
lems are presenting themselves in new and urgent forms. The 
drift of population to city centers and the distaste of the younger 

* Report for 1910-11, pp. 33-36. 

1 Report for 1920-21, p. 13, 
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generation for rural life and the work of the farm, are rapidly 
bringing about conditions which will gravely affect not only the 
economic basis of modem life, but also social and educational 
interests and ideals. Since men must live, agriculture cannot be 
displaced as the basic industry. Therefore the land, in the largest 
sense of the word, challenges modem scholarship and modern 
human interest in a score of ways. A generation ago, Henry 
George saw this and pressed it upon public attention with 
marked eloquence and vehemence. His proposed solution for the 
problems growing out of the land is not one which either econo- 
mists or public opinion have been disposed to accept. The fact 
remains, however, that some solution for the problems of the 
land and its relationship to human life should and must be found. 

It is within the province, and certainly within the field of in- 
terest, of Columbia University to attack this problem with all its 
resources. A first step might well be to establish and maintain 
a research institute or other organization for investigation, in- 
smiction, and the spread of public information concerning the 
fundamental problems of the land not only in this country but 
in other countries as well. The various agricultural colleges and 
the government departments of agriculture in the nation and in 
the several states are all busily at work upon small parts of this 
great field. What is needed is an institute to integrate, to cor- 
relate, and to guide this vast undertaking, with a view to estab- 
lishing and interpreting the facts for the information of public 
opinion and for the guidance of governments. One must be blind 
indeed not to see that there is an agrarian movement which is 
world-wide. Often this movement takes on a political form, and 
by so doing not infrequently injures the very interest which it 
aims to promote. It is obvious that the modem democratic state 
must find a way to keep the needful proportion of the popula- 
tion upon the land, to maintain the quality of the rural popula- 
tion in comparison with other groups, and to provide that popu- 
lation with the resources and satisfactions of modem civilization. 
The farmers themselves, the schools, the libraries, the churches, 
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the various agencies for public health and hygiene, are all greatly 
concerned about the changes that are taking place in rural life, 
about the economic situation of the farmer, and about his com- 
parative isolation from many of those interesting and satisfying 
contacts which the city dweller finds on every hand. Here, 
surely, is an immense field of inquiry into which Columbia Uni- 
versity should enter. Its company of investigators and teachers 
contains many whose work has to do with some aspects of these 
problems. A first task would be to bring these various individuals 
into cooperation and mutual understanding. A second task would 
be to multiply the opportunities of agencies for research in this 
field and to put at the head of such an Institute the most capable 
and experienced scholar anywhere to be found. By so doing, 
Columbia University would once more indicate its appreciation 
of the public need and its anxious endeavor to assist in meet- 
ing it.* 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

November 4, 1907 

The Press, since by far the greater number of its volumes have 
been written by authors connected in one way or another with 
the University, has been a most valuable aid in making known in 
this country and abroad, where many of its volumes have gone, 
the character and extent of the work which is accomplished in 
the various fields of scientific inquiry at a representative Ameri- 
can university. 

It was the avowed belief of those who proposed the organiza- 
tion of the Press, as stated in their original communication to the 
Trustees of the University, that the imprint, “ The Columbia 
University Press,” would be to the advantage and honor of the 
institution. The experience of these thirteen years has abundantly 
justified this prediction. 

In still other directions the Press has exerted an influence of 
undoubted weight and benefit from within the University. It has 
• Report for 1922-23, pp. 15-17. 
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been its object from the beginning to promote and encourage, so 
far as possible, the publication of works which in their particular 
way embody an actual contribution to the knowledge of the sub- 
ject of which they treat, irrespective of their publishing value as 
a commercial undertaking. By the aid of the Press, it has been 
possible, in many cases, to secure the publication of scientific 
works of undoubted excellence, which on account of the nar- 
row range of their interest could not be commercially profitable 
and consequently would not appeal to the general publisher. It is 
in this way particularly that a university press may exert its best 
and widest influence. It benefits the scholar by bringing the re- 
sults of his work to the attention of the world of scholars and 
encouraging him to further production, and it benefits science 
by making new material accessible to other students and special- 
ists. It benefits the university by extending the usefulness for 
which it has been created. A university press is at the present 
time not only an advantage, but a necessity in university de- 
velopment.* 


November 4, 1918 

Only little less important than the organization and stimula- 
tion of research is the adequate and appropriate publication of 
its results. It is the proper business of a university to support, or 
to cooperate in supporting, scholarly publications which, just 
because of their scholarship, make appeal to but a very limited 
number of students and readers. The cost of conducting such 
journals should not be left to chance, still less to become a 
burden upon the private means of scholars themselves. It should 
be a matter of pride to a university to be the seat of publication 
of a large number of varied journals whose sole reason for ex- 
istence would be the recording and publication of the results of 
scholarly investigation. A number of such journals have been 
conducted for many years under the direction of members of 
Columbia University, and have added greatly to its reputation as 
• Report for 1906-7, pp. 13-14. 
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a seat of higher learning and free inquiry. Very few of these 
journals are self-sustaining. A number of others are only main- 
tained by the generous sacrifice of those who have founded them 
in fulfillment of their own scholarly ambitions. It is important 
that the Trustees should have at their disposal a fund the income 
of which might be applied, as circumstances suggest or require, 
to the establishment and maintenance of scholarly publications 
under the direction of members of the teaching staff. 

A university has three general functions to perform: It is to 
conserve knowledge; to advance knowledge; and to disseminate 
knowledge: it falls short of the full realization of its aim unless, 
having provided for the conservation and advancement of 
knowledge, it makes provision for its dissemination as well.* 

November 6 , 1933 

The year under review has seen the fortieth anniversary of the 
organization of that authorized plan of publication under Uni- 
versity auspices which has now become the Columbia University 
Press. The story of the organization of this undertaking was first 
told m the Annual Report for 1907 and its later developments 
were discussed in the Annual Report for 1919. It is too often as- 
sumed that the function of a university press is only indirecdy 
related to the work and ideals of a true modem university. On 
the contrary, it is essential to these, since the dissemination of 
knowledge as interpreted by highest scholarship is as vitally im- 
portant as are its conservation and its advancement through re- 
search and discovery. President Gilman of the Johns Hopkins 
University thoroughly understood this fact and therefore in- 
cluded the organization and work of a university press in his 
original plans for that institution which his administrative fore- 
sight and ability brought into being nearly skty years ago. 

At Columbia, the first document bearing upon this subject is a 
communication presented to the Trustees on January 7, 1889, by 
the then Adjunct Professor of Philosophy, now President of the 
• Report for 1917-18, pp. 21-22. 
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University, who proposed a plan for publishing the results of the 
studies and researches of officers and advanced students. After 
consideration, this proposal, while commended in principle, was 
thought to need fuller consideration, and therefore the com- 
munication was referred, with a general expression of approval 
by the Trustees, to the President, with the request that he should 
confer with the faculties of the several schools and obtain their 
views as to the practicability of the plan, with suggestions as to 
the proper means of carrying it into effect. A committee consist- 
ing of the Acting President and five professors, uicluding the 
then Adjunct Professor of Philosophy, reported back to the 
Trustees on April i, 1889, favormg the establishment of a Board 
of Publication which should have authority to begin the devel- 
opment of such a plan as had been proposed to the Trustees. No 
action was taken by the Trustees at that time. Again, on April 7, 
1890, a committee consisting of President Low and six professors 
representing various faculties, submitted a still more elaborate re- 
port favoring the establishment of a Bureau or Department of 
Ihiblications and setting out in some detail what such a Bureau 
or Department might be expected to accomplish. This report 
opened with the following very significant sentences: 

Where original research is prosecuted, whether under tlic auspices 
of an endowed college or university, or of a learned society, pro- 
vision must in time be made for publishing the contributions to 
knowledge which are the result of such research. These contributions 
to knowledge are always of a technical character and usually destitute 
of commercial value. They cannot, therefore, find a permanent rec- 
ord through the ordinary channels of publication. It Is at once the 
duty and the privilege of the institution with whose sanction the in- 
vestigations have been carried on, to assume the ta.sk of making public 
the results of the same. 

While the Trustees approved in principle of this report, they 
hesitated to commit the corporation as such to the business 
of printing and publishing. Nevertheless, the fundamental idea 
which this report so succinctly expressed of the relation between 
scholarly research and publication took deep root in the mind of 
the faculties of that day and finally bore fruit in a letter addressed 
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to the Trustees of Columbia College under date of March 31, 
1893. With the exception of President Low and the then Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, the signers of this communication did not in- 
clude any members of the committee which signed the report of 
April 7, 1890. The inference was plain that the interest in the 
development of this idea was now widespread throughout the 
University. In this communication it was stated that 

As a consequence of the rapid development at Columbia of univer- 
sity work and university methods during the last few years, there is 
now produced at the College by professors, instructors and univer- 
sity students, a large amount of original work that is worthy of 
preservation, and which would, if the results were published with 
proper discrimination, reflect credit both upon the authors and upon 
the College. But advanced research has in all great institutions of 
learning created the need for university publication, and such is the 
experience of Columbia College; for, while the original work done 
by our ofScers and students offers, in many instances at least, a real 
contribution to knowledge, it is, nevertheless, of such a technical or 
special character as to be often unacceptable for commercial pur- 
poses to the general publisher. . . . We regard it as eminently de- 
sirable, if not essential to the full development of the College as a 
University, that a ready means of publishing really meritorious works 
should be provided, and that the character and extent of the work 
done in the University should be made known through publications 
bearing the imprint: “ Columbia University Press.” As the Trustees 
have, however, expressed the opinion that it is not expedient for the 
College, as a corporation, to undertake the business of printing and 
publishing, we propose, as a means of accomplishing the desired ends, 
to form a separate corporation, to be known as the “ Columbia Uni- 
versity Press,” the primary object of which shall be to provide for 
the publication of literary works embodying the original research of 
our professors and university students. It is intended that the cor- 
poration, if formed, shall be under the exclusive control of persons 
oflnicially connected with Columbia College. . . . Before taking any 
proceedings, however, to organize such corporation, further than to 
ascertain its practicability, we desire to obtain the sanction and ap- 
proval of the Trustees, and to secure their consent to the use by the 
proposed corporation of the title and imprint, “ Columbia University 
Press.” 


After consideration by their Committee on Education, the 
Trustees approved the plan outlined at their meeting of June i, 
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1893, and the certificate of incorporation of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press was filed one week later. 

Since the new undertaking was without funds, it is recorded 
that the Trustees of the Press, all of whom were officers of the 
University, themselves by private subscription met the first costs 
that were incurred. It was only in 1895, when President Low 
made to the Press a generous gift of $10,000, that the new cor- 
poration was in any funds whatsoever. So restricted were the 
financial resources of the Press that its work of publication had 
to be done by contract with an established publishing house, and 
it was not until 1907 that the Press was able to take over the 
manufacture of its own books. Indeed, it was not until 191 1 that 
the Press also took charge of offering these publications for sale. 

From such very small beginnings the Columbia University 
Press grew slowly for thirty years. During that time it published 
388 books and pamphlets. It was during this period that two 
projects of outstandiug importance were undertaken. The first 
dates from 1908, when, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
tercentenary of John Milton’s birth, it was discovered that no 
complete edition of the works of John Milton had ever been 
published, and it was proposed that the Press should undertake 
to publish a definitive edition. This plan was approved, a most 
competent group of scholars was appointed to edit the volumes, 
and their work culminated in the publication almost twenty-five 
years later of the first of what will be a series of eighteen vol- 
umes. The second important project was undertaken by the 
Press in 1910 and resulted in a most important series of scholarly 
works, “The Columbia University Records of Civilization,” 
which now comprises sixteen stout volumes. The scope and ac- 
tivity of the Press remained limited, however, for a still longer 
period, and it is only during the last few years that this scope and 
activity have developed, under most devoted and wise direction, 
until the Press has become an indispensable instrumentality of the 
University’s work and an ornament of which the University is 
justly proud. 
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As has already been stated, the Press published 388 different 
works during its first thirty years of existence. During the next 
five years, it published no fewer than 176 new titles and took 
over the publication of the “ Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law,” with responsibility for the sale of the 269 titles that 
had already been issued in that series. During the five years last 
past, the Press has added 3 54 more titles to its list of publications. 
While in 1922 the gross sales of books issued by the Press 
amounted to but 110,457, in 1927 they had risen to $53,926. Dur- 
ing the four years following, despite adverse economic condi- 
tions, there was an annual increase until a maximum of $85,041 
was reached in the year 1931. The year 1932 showed a slight de- 
crease of 5 percent in this amount, which has already been offset 
by the increase during the first six months of 1933. The staff of 
the Press has published a dictionary-catalogue of all Columbia 
University Press titles, similar in effect to a card catalogue in a 
well-administered library and containing complete information 
about each book published, including a table of its contents. . . . 

It is plain, therefore, that everything which those who first 
proposed the organization of the Press some forty-five years ago 
had in mind has been accomplished, and very much more than 
they could have foreseen. The work of the University in con- 
serving and in advancing knowledge is now amply provided for 
in the field of its interpretation and dissemination for the benefit 
of the larger public.* 


November 4, 1935 

Just forty years ago it was pointed out that the word “ univer- 
sity,” while not to be confounded with a college however large 
or ancient or applied to a college or to a group of undergraduate 
technical or professional faculties or schools, should be defined 
as meaning any institution where students adequately trained by 
previous study of the liberal arts and sciences are led into fields 
of learning or research by teachers of hi^h excellence or origi- 
* Report for 1932-33, pp. 40-145- 
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nality; and where, by the agency of libraries, museums, labora- 
tories and publications, knowledge is conserved, advanced and 
disseminated.* It was then stated that the American university is 
not to be confused with the German Gymnasium or with a large 
college or with any other type of college, however old or dis- 
tinguished. This definition of a university includes, it will be 
seen, the dissemination of knowledge. It is precisely this univer- 
sity function which the various university presses, now widely 
established in this country and in Great Britain, serve so ad- 
mirably. 

The Columbia University Press, after many years of slow and 
difficult beginnings, has under wise and farsighted management 
become a real power in the land and a source of new strength 
and distinction to the University whose instrumentality it is. Not 
only are the number and variety of the books which the Colum- 
bia University Press is publishing remarkable, but so is their ex- 
cellence. The Columbia Encyclopedia, which has just now come 
from the press, is an outstanding monument of scholarly ca- 
pacity, scholarly industry and scholarly cooperation. For years 
to come, this extraordinary volume will be used as a familiar 
book of reference in libraries, in schools and colleges, in clubs 
and in homes, because of its convenience, its compact size and its 
authority. 

As the years pass it becomes more and more obvious that there 
is little use in extending the boundaries of knowledge and in 
multiplying available information, unless mankind can be led to 
make use of the results of such extension and multiplication. To 
accomplish this end no effort should be spared, since the educa- 
tion or uplifting of public opinion is the one hope of the world’s 
progress, and it is to that education and uplifting that the Uni- 
versity must devote its every effort. The twentieth-century uni- 
versity cannot do the full measure of its work without full and 
constant contact with the everyday life of man. 

* Nicholas Murray Buder, The Meaning of Education (New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1915), p. 265. 
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What the scholars and research workers discover in their sev- 
eral spheres of inquiry is quickly communicated to their imme- 
diate associates and fellow workers throughout the world, but it 
can only reach the general public, and thereby affect the general 
welfare, if the universities maintain those vigorous agencies for 
that dissemination of knowledge to every kind and class of popu- 
lation which must first precede and then accompany any really 
well-informed and reflective public opinion on the part of the 
people as a whole. Without such public opinion, the govern- 
ments of the world must rock backward and forward from 
despotism to despotism, from incompetence to incompetence 
and from chaos to chaos.* 

* Report for 1934-35, pp. 30-32. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE URBAN 
COMMUNITY 

ADVANTAGES OF THE CITY 

October 6, ipoz 

T he whole form of modem tiniversity development has been 
conditioned by the growth of great cities. The life of the 
modem universities is becoming more and more of the urban 
type. Each of the world’s great capitals which is or aims to be a 
center of influence in the largest sense of the word must and will 
be the home of a great university. That university will be na- 
tional, or even international, in sympathy, scope, and influence. 
But it will be dependent in a large measure — when not, as in Eu- 
rope, a governmental institution — upon the support of the city 
in which it is. 

And it will of necessity reflect and extend the spirit and tem- 
per of that city. The drift of population into the great city cen- 
ters is paralleled by the rapid growth of the number of students 
attending the city universities. While there is a diflFerence of 
opinion as to the desirability of a city as a place of purely col- 
legiate or undergraduate instraction, there is no doubt whatever 
as to the superiority of the city’s opportunities and environment 
as a place of graduate, professional, and technical study. . . . 

The reason for the vast and rapid development of the urban 
university is, as Cardinal Newman said two generations ago, that 
a city is by its very nature a university. It draws to itself men and 
women of all types and kinds; it is the home of great collections 
of art and science, and it affords abundant opportunities to come 
under the influence of the best music and the best literature of 
our time. 

The great city, and especially New York, is intensely cos- 
mopolitan, and contact with its life for a short time during the 
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impressionableness of youth is in itself a liberal education. . . . 
The tendency of Ajneiican educational institutions once local to 
become truly national is a striking characteristic of the changes 
of the past quarter of a century. . . . 

The great city universities in Europe and in America owe 
their leadership to the fact that they are intent upon research and 
the training of productive scholars on the one hand, and upon 
the development and support of the highest possible professional 
training on the other. Each of these institutions is proud of the 
fact that its faculties include a number of the unquestioned 
leaders in the world’s science and the world’s literature. It is the 
presence of men like these that constitutes a real university; and 
it is upon their influence and example that the university depends 
for its present and future usefulness.* 


November 2, 1914 

Columbia University has at its doors one of the greatest and 
most inviting laboratories in the world. New York City is a 
laboratory of almost unexampled magnitude and many-sidedness. 
Here are courts of every sort and kind for the observation and 
study of the student of law; here are hospitals and clinics without 
number for the observation and study of the student of medicine; 
here are engineering undertakings that cannot be matched, per- 
haps, anywhere in the world for the observation and study of 
the student of applied science; here are buildings of amazing 
variety and type for the observation and study of the student of 
architecture; here are colleges and schools reaching directly hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings for the observation and study 
of students of education; here are museums of art and of natural 
history as well as a zoological park and botanical garden of un- 
usual excellence for the observation and study of students of 
these subjects; here is a complex and highly oi^anized municipal 
government, a congeries of nationalities, a constant stream of in- 
flowing immigration, for the observation and study of him who 

• Report for 1901-2, pp. 68-70. 
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would know the social and political problems of today at first 
hand. An increasing proportion of the advanced and professional 
work of the University should be done in this laboratory. There 
should be cooperation at every possible point between the Uni- 
versity teachers and the directors of this laboratory in its various 
departments and subdivisions, both official and unofficial. Here, 
as nowhere else in America, perhaps as nowhere else in the world, 
the advanced student may measure the working of different and 
opposing theories and may see the practical results of old and 
new tendencies and ideals. In this laboratory productive and in- 
quiring scholarship can speedily test the results and proposals of 
these tendencies and ideals. Every year should see a larger num- 
ber of graduate and professional students leaving the University 
filled with a new pride in the city of New York because they 
have come to know and to understand some one of the myriad 
admirable things that happen or are done there.* 

THE WIDER UNIVERSITY 

November 3, 1930 

New ideas find their way slowly into closed minds. The most 
modem type of university has some difficulty in making itself 
understood. The newest type of university organization and in- 
fluence, particularly as developed in Paris, on Momingside 
Heights, and now in London, while the direct and legitimate 
outgrowth of university development over nearly a thousand 
years, is something novel and intensely modern when in contrast 
with what has gone before. In these new developments every 
lofty ideal, every high purpose, and every disinterested under- 
taking which marked Bologna and Paris and Oxford in their 
earliest days is sacredly preserved and closely cherished. But the 
typical university of the twentieth century is no longer of the 
monastic or secluded type. It is not to be found in the village or 
the small town, in the secluded valley or on a remote hilltop. It 
is put where men congregate and work and think and act. The 
* Report for 1913-14, pp. 26-vj, 
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newly developed university immerses itself in the life of its time 
and aims always and everywhere to make its lofty ideals and its 
notable achievements in science, in letters, and in the arts, avail- 
able to the largest possible number of men, that their lives may be 
uplifted and stimulated and guided. At no time was the university 
a mere school, and now it has become a school only in form. The 
twentieth-century university is conscious of its place as a public 
service institution in the field of truth-seeking, truth-preserving, 
and truth-distributing. If it dealt with books and with labora- 
tories alone, it would quicHy be felt to be a remote thing, quite 
apart from the interests and activities of men. Beyond books and 
laboratories, however, this university, whose natural home, as 
Cardinal Newman long ago pointed out, is the great city, deals 
with human nature, with human problems, with human aspira- 
tions, and with human accomplishments. For it no science is so 
pure, no knowledge so remote, that it cannot and should not be 
offered to men for their help and their uplifting. 

Every human being who can read and who wishes to think is 
or can readily become a university student in the largest sense of 
the word. He may not be enrolled in university residence as 
candidate for a degree, but that belongs to the more formal side 
of the university’s work and has to do only with the relatively 
few who are preparing themselves in scholarly fashion for some 
profession or career which rests upon well-organized and well- 
articulated knowledge. PubUc opinion, public understanding, 
public appreciation, public betterment are the aims of the 
present-day university which has from its very beginning made 
clear its place as one of the fundamental factors of human in- 
stitutional organization. Destroy or suppress the truth-seeking 
instinct, and civilization will perish in short order. Destroy or 
suppress the truth-teaching instinct, and the truth seekers will 
speedily become a detached and esoteric group without influ- 
ence upon the mass of mankind. They would be admirable 
museum pieces, but quite useless as factors in the life of 
men. . . . 
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Moreover, the University looks upon the widespread and mo- 
mentous service of its scholars as University service in the truest 
and fullest sense of those words. Whether a member of the Uni- 
versity staff is giving counsel in respect to the financial admin- 
istration of a Canadian province, an American state, or a king- 
dom in the Balkans; or is studying the effects of the transition 
from agriculture to manufacture in Japan and in China; or offer- 
ing skilled professional counsel in the erection of a great dam on 
the other side of the Rocky Mountains; or making meticulous 
study of the financial, economic, and social problems of post- 
•war France; or reorganizing the educational system of a South 
American country or an African state; or offering professional 
service and advice as member of a duly appointed commission to 
serve the city, the state, or the nation; or directing the prepara- 
tion and editing of a massive Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences; or guiding and inspiring advanced students of art and 
architecture in Rome; or giving counsel and aid in the restora- 
tion of the Parthenon; or pointing out how the agricultural pros- 
perity of Greece can be quickly and notably advanced; or offer- 
ing scholarly interpretation of their religion and philosophy to 
the Parsees of India and to the people of Persia; or helping the 
governments of Czechoslovakia, of Poland, and of various other 
countries to develop and strengthen their several systems of edu- 
cation; or guiding the deliberations of public bodies studying the 
important and vital matters of social insurance in this and other 
lands — it is always and everywhere University service. Colum- 
bia University interpenetrates the life of the nation and of the 
world in its every part and is glad indeed when its scholars and 
men of science are turned to, that the fniit of their knowledge 
and experience may be given to the service of that wider public 
in every land which lies far beyond the University’s doors. 
Happy should be the generation which finds so rich a storehouse 
of learning and experience put gladly and willingly at its service.* 
• Report for 1929-30, pp. zi-24. 
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November 2, 1931 

Few things are more striking at the present time than the way 
in which the universities are called upon for technical guidance 
and skill in dealing with all sorts and kinds of public affairs. 
Hardly a month passes that from ten to twenty of the members 
of Columbia’s society of scholars are not absent from Morning- 
side Heights for a longer or a shorter time in order to place their 
knowledge and their skill at the service of governments or of 
public undertakings of one sort or another. This intertwining of 
scholarship and of service is an essential part of the true univer- 
sity ideal. The day when the scholar might pass his time on a 
mountain top in a remote unpopulated section of his country has 
gone forever. The place of the scholar now is where men are. It 
is men, and the needs of men, that will best stimulate his thought 
and furnish it with high objective. “ Where should the scholar 
live? ” asked Longfellow, “ In solitude, or in society? In the 
green stillness of the country, where he can hear the heart of 
Nature beat, or in the dark, gray town, where he can hear and 
feel the throbbing heart of man? I will make answer for him, and 
say, in the dark, gray town.” * 

The American poet’s answer to his own question offers ex- 
planation of the university developments that have gone on, and 
are going on, in the great urban centers of the modem world — 
in London, in Paris, in Berlin, in New York, in Chicago, in 
Buenos Aires, in Tokyo. Cardinal Newman is justified once 
more, and the gray town is proving itself to be the natural home 
of the trae university in these modem days.t 

■* Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Hype W 72 and (Boston: Hough- 

ton, Mifiiin & Co., i888), pp. 63-64. 
i Report for 1930-31, p. 23. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

THE SUMMER SESSION 

November 2, 1908 

T he work of Extension Teaching continues to grow, and as 
it grows it becomes increasingly useful. As first organized in 
England and also in this country, University Extension Teach- 
ing had its origin in a desire to spread university influence and 
university instruction over a wider area. It has now taken on 
the form of serious and systematic instructional work under the 
guidance of the most skilled university teachers and their asso- 
ciates. The time is at hand when more consideration must be 
given to work done by students in Extension Teaching. It must 
at once be admitted that no amount of teaching of this kind can 
ever take the place, from the standpoint of educational value and 
educational influence, of work carried on in academic residence 
with no distracting influences and no division of intellectual al- 
legiance or interest. On the other hand, the solid character of the 
instruction given, the maturity of most of the students, the per- 
sistence with which they continue the work over a period of 
years, as well as the systematic ordering of the courses and their 
careful oversight by the Administrative Board and the Director, 
all point to the fact that academic credit should be given, to an 
extent yet to be determined, to students who successfully com- 
plete a series of courses of instruction taken in this way. No per- 
son may obtain a Columbia degree who has not been in residence 
in some part of the University for at least one academic year. 
The question may now fairly be raised as to whether the comple- 
tion of some stipulated amount of work in Extension Teaching 
ought not to enable the student to be able to enter upon academic 
residence at a point where he might in due time qualify himself 
for graduation from some school or department of the Univer- 
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sity. It is certainly not wise, nor is it fair, to treat students in Ex- 
tension Teaching as if they were merely in casual attendance 
upon courses of popular lectures. Extension Teaching has long 
since, particularly here at Columbia, outgrown that stage of its 
development.* 


November 2, 1914 

The Summer Session was projected in order to accomplish 
several distinct ends, all of which have been gained. One of these 
ends was to make some provision for the use of the University 
buildings and equipment during what had been the unduly long 
holiday period of over three months. Another was to make it 
possible for officers of instruction who could not afford to re- 
main without remunerative occupation during so large a part of 
the year, to gain additional compensation while doing work 
that lay within the University’s proper scope, and that might 
well contribute to extend the University’s influence. Still an- 
other end was to put a stop to the exceptionally bad practice of 
permitting and even encouraging students to remain idle during 
a quarter of the entire calendar year, when it would be greatly 
to their advantage, mentally, morally and physically, to be en- 
gaged in systematic study and in preparation for their life work. 

But the chief end in view when the Summer Session was es- 
tablished was quite distinct from any of these. It was to demon- 
strate the essential unity of the University and to provide one 
place in which that unity might manifest itself without the ham- 
pering limitations set by the traditions and regulations of the 
various colleges, schools and allied corporations included in the 
University’s educational system, in order to prove not only 
the existence of the University’s unity, but its obvious and mani- 
fold advantages. For this reason the Summer Session has been 
maintained from the beginning as a unit. No college, no school 
and no faculty shares jurisdiction over it, while each and every 
faculty in the exercise of its statutory power indicates for what 

* Report for 1907-8, pp. 38-39. 
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work done in the Summer Session and to what extent it will give 
credit in preparation for the degree or degrees which are en- 
trusted to its care. The result has been to develop an almost ideal 
educational organization. The conventional restrictions and limi- 
tations upon students are swept away, the need for discipline does 
not exist, and the entire attendance at the Summer Session is 
made up of those who come to it because they sincerely wish to 
gain some benefit from it. Moreover, dissipation of energy and 
attention are prevented by the regulations which stnctly limit 
the number of courses of instruction that may be taken, and 
which provide for a daily exercise in every Summer Session 
course. This is in sharp contrast with the usual procedure during 
that portion of the academic year which begins in September 
and ends in June. During the latter period the student is per- 
mitted to carry on simultaneously as many as six or eight subjects 
of study, and he is expected to attend upon each of these once, 
twice or perhaps three times a week. Under certain conditions 
and in regard to some subjects of study this method has advan- 
tages which are well understood. The method of concentrating 
attention daily for six weeks upon two, or at most three, subjects 
of study, also has its advantages, and the Summer Session has 
made plain what these are. It would probably not be expedient 
to attempt to substitute one of these systems for the other, as 
each system serves well a particular purpose. On the other hand, 
it is a great source of strength to the University that a fonn of 
educational organization has been worked out which permits the 
use of both these widely different methods of education and 
which enables them to be compared and contrasted both by the 
same body of teachers and in no small part by the same body of 
students. 

Moreover, the Summer Session has reproduced in a number of 
ways the freedom, spontaneity and general educational atmos- 
phere which are recorded as having existed at the Bologna, the 
Paris and the Oxford of long ago. Use is made of music and of the 
drama, as well as of visits to points of historical and literary inter- 
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est, to refine the feelings, to educate the taste and to broaden the 
knowledge of the students who flock to the Summer Session 
from all parts of the American continent.* 

ADULT EDUCATION AND HOME STUDY 

November 7, 1910 

After ten years’ experience, the Summer Session has more than 
justified itself from every point of view. It is now proposed to 
extend the operation of the principles which have been successful 
in the case of the Summer Session so as to provide classes and 
laboratory work in the evening at the University and both in the 
evening and during the day in other parts of the city, as well as 
in neighboring parts of New Jersey, New York and Connecti- 
cut, for the benefit of those who are not able to avail themselves 
of the regular courses of instruction. In particular, evening classes 
will be organized where wage-earners as well as those who are 
engaged professionally or otherwise during the day may obtain 
the best instruction which the University can offer and which 
they are competent to take, to the end that they may be able to 
rise in their several callings and professions through greater 
knowledge of the subject matter with which those callings and 
professions deal. The temptation is very great to dwell at length 
upon this aspect of the University’s service to the great popula- 
tion by which it is surrounded, but it will be more judicious, per- 
haps, simply to point out at present what is to be undertaken and 
to await the results of experience before attempting to appraise 
its full value and significance.t 

November i, 1915 

In the same connection it is clear that the University may offer 

through Extension Teaching a new and important service to the 

city of New York and to the country. There are in and about 

New York thousands of adult aliens who look forward to be- 

* Report for 1913-14, pp. 41-43. 
t Report for 1909-10, pp. 33-34. 
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Doming naturalized citizens of the United States. It is difficult for 
idult aliens to obtain any systematic instruction in the duties and 
privileges of American citizenship. They are left largely to the 
exploitation of political and philanthropic committees or to such 
individual efforts of their own as they are able to put forth. It is 
now recommended that through Extension Teaching there be 
organized a definite program of study to prepare adult ahens for 
American citizenship. . . . 

Such a program of study for adult aliens might well include 
oral and written English; an outline of American history, eco- 
nomic as well as political; an outline of American politics, in- 
cluding the principles of the Constitution, the organization and 
development of pohtical parties and a study of those questions 
that now most largely engage public attention; an outline of 
economics, with special application to present-day problems; 
and an outline of American literature, with biographical sketches 
of the leading American men of letters. Such a program of study 
successfully followed for a year or two would be of the greatest 
possible service in preparing the adult alien for the new duties 
and privileges that citizenship will bring to him. The children of 
aliens find excellent preparation for citizenship in the work of 
the public schools, but for the adult alien there is need of some 
such organized instruction as is now proposed.* 

November 3, 1924 

That part of the work of University F;stension which is 
known as Home Study is developing in interesting fashion and 
may yet find ways and means to astonish the University by rea- 
son of its value and effectiveness. The Summer Session, and later 
University Fjctension, were both started without any consider- 
able measure of University understanding or University sym- 
pathy, but both have proved, whatever their cost, invaluable 
adjuncts to the University’s work and influence and are now uni- 
srersally held in high regard. Home Study, which is at present in 
• Report for 1914-15, pp. 9-11, 
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le position of a Cinderella, may one day be transformed into a 
any Godmother. Only the surface of the problem of adult edu- 
ation has yet been scratched. Codperaaon of the home, the li- 
rary, the school, and the university are essential if the minds of 
lature men and women are not to be starved through lack of 
itellectual nourishment and stimulus. The professional, or per- 
aps rather the pedagogic, notion of education appears to be 
omething which is carried on at enormous expense through the 
'ears of childhood and adolescence, and then brought to a sharp 
lalt with graduation from some secondary school or possibly 
nth a degree from some institution of college rank. After grad- 
ation, the individual is thrown upon his own resources in a 
apidly changing world and left to keep track of it and to adapt 
limself to it as best he can. The education of youth is suffering 
rom over-organization, from over-administration, and from hys- 
erical over-emphasis. The continuing education of the adult, 
>n the other hand, is suffering from lack of organization, from 
mperfect administration, and from no emphasis at all. If the 
ormal education of childhood and adolescence amounts to any- 
hing, it gives to those who are privileged to receive it a taste and 
i zeal for knowledge. It inspires a curiosity which is, or ought to 
le, a moving force through life. If formal education does not do 
his, but simply stops against a blank wall of intellectual indiffer- 
;nce and lassitude, then it has not been worth a tithe of the 
imount spent upon it. The formal education of youth and ado- 
escence should pass, not abruptly but quite gradually, into life 
occupation. The two should be dovetailed and not separated by 
1 wall. A division of time between school exercises and discipline 
on the one hand and ordered and useful occupation on the other 
is a desirable link between the work of the school and the work 
of life. What has been called in Europe the continuation school 
is an indispensable part of any public educational system. It 
would be difficult to spend too much time and thought upon this 
type of school and the problems, social, psychological, and eco- 
nomic, which it both raises and helps to solve. After the work of 
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the continuation school is ended, the field of adult education be- 
gins. Its instrument of greatest usefulness is the public library, 
and its organizing and directing force should be the scholarship 
of the university. Carefully planned courses of reading, attend- 
ance upon well-ordered series of lectures on subjects drawn 
from science, letters, art, politics, and the practical business of 
life, systematic visits to museums under competent guidance and 
direction, and groups formed for the study and discussion of 
particular topics of intellecmal or ethical interest, are all 
agencies not only useful but indispensable if the mind of the 
adult is to be kept open, alive, and truly informed. Without 
these, that mind becomes a prey to the less worthy and less help- 
ful types of journalism, daily, weekly, and monthly. 

It is probable that very few minds are ever again as alert or as 
active as they are at about twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age. When the pressure of formal instruction is removed and 
when the early stimulus of learning the elements of a trade or a 
profession has passed, the vast majority of human intelligences 
plod through life on a dead level. Only now and then is there 
evidence given in later years of real initiative, of mental alertness, 
and of productive intellectual power. The number of human 
beings, even those of some conspicuousness, who continue to 
grow in knowledge and in power after forty years of age is 
very small indeed. Observation indicates that those who arc con- 
tinuing to grow at forty wiU, in all likelihood, maintain that 
power of growth and achievement throughout life, however 
long. Well-ordered adult education might easily come to the 
rescue of vast numbers of those men and women who are, under 
present conditions, unconsciously sentenced to a life of dismal 
conformity to type without any genuine interest or intellectual 
activity. The Home Study work of University Extension is mak- 
ing ambitious plans to enter upon this field of public service and 
to cultivate it judiciously and eagerly. No one supposes that the 
methods of home study can displace the personal relationship of 
teacher and taught, or that it can compete with the closely 
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planned schemes of educational work that have stood the test of 
generations of use. What Home Study can do, however, is to 
carry the sparks of scholarship to the dry places of adult life, and 
light here and there a fire that will give both brightness and 
warmth to otherwise weary and shut-in lives. It is a noble and a 
splendid type of service which will well repay whatever effort 
may be spent in perfecting it.* 

* Report for 1923-24, pp. 25-28. 
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UNIVERSITY LEADERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS AND PROFESSORS 

October 6, 1902 

F or some time past my attention has been attracted by the 
fact that the great educational advantages of the reorganized 
French universities were not fuUy appreciated in the United 
States. While for more than a generation many of the best class 
of American students have passed one or more years in residence 
at a German university, and while rhe relationship between the 
English universities and those of the United States has always 
been more or less close, there has been no similar bond of ade- 
quate strength between the universities of France and our own. 
This has seemed to me unfortunate because of the many and 
strong reasons which exist for closer and more intimate knowl- 
edge of each other on the part of the peoples of France and of 
America. I have, therefore, undertaken to secure funds for the 
establishment at Columbia University of two fellowships, to be 
awarded annually, the holders to carry on their studies at one of 
the French universities.* 


November 4, 1907 

The public aspect of the professorship [for example, the 
Roosevelt and Kaiser Wilhelm Professorships] is not less impor- 
tant than its academic aspect. It is because universities arc inde- 
pendent organs and representatives of public opinion, and be- 
cause they are free from many of the limitations and trammels 
that surround formal diplomatic intercourse between govern- 
ments, that they and their representatives can be most effective 
* Report for 190M, pp. 62-63. 
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and most helpful in bringing the civilized nations of the earth 
nearer together. . . .* 

November 6, 1911 

Scholarship and science know no barriers of language or of 
race. They are and must naturally be potent unifying forces in 
the life of the world. It is no small satisfaction to see, therefore, 
how quickly and with what cordiality the leading universities of 
the world have come forward to bear their full share in the 
movement to establish peace and to promote good will between 
the nations, and how willing they are to draw upon each other’s 
strength in so doing. The main fortress of prejudice and interna- 
tional antagonism is ignorance. Knowledge is the one weapon by 
which this fortress can be reduced and rendered harmless. 

The scholars of the world have played a large part in inter- 
national life since the time of Leibnitz, but recent years have 
seen this aspect of scholarly activity and influence increased 
greatly in extent and in power. The informal and unorganized 
interchange of students between the universities of the world 
preceded the formal and organized interchange of professors. 
The universities of the Old World, particularly those of Ger- 
many, England and France, have attracted ambitious American 
youth in increasing numbers for just about one hundred years. 
The young Americans who, receiving new stimulus and inspira- 
tion at these ancient and well-established centers of the world’s 
learning, returned to promote scholarship and science in America, 
were genuine pioneers in the movement of internationalism 
which is today in evidence eveiywhere.t 

November 4, 1935 

While there has been an apparent, and perhaps in some re- 
spects a real, improvement in economic conditions throughout 
the country, the overshadovdng lack of confldence which has 
been so marked a feature of the past flve years continues in large 

• Report for 1906-7, pp. lo-ii. 
t Report for 1910-11, pp. 14-15. 
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degree. The effect of this lack of confidence is to continue, and 
indeed to multiply, the difficult problems of administration 
which face the University, as well as to leave unlightened the 
burdens borne by both teachers and students. 

The spirit of the University continues to be most admirable. 
No service is too great or no sacrifice too severe to be given or 
made by members of the teaching and administrative staff where 
the interests of the University are at stake. It is greatly to be 
hoped that in the near future the governments of the world may 
enter upon those policies of international understanding and in- 
ternational cooperation which alone can restore economic pros- 
perity and relieve the load which the intellectual workers of the 
world are now carrying. When international peace is constantly 
threatened and when international prosperity is postponed by 
lack of national understanding, the lot of those institutions of 
public service which have their home in the field of liberty rather 
than in that of government, must continue to be difficult indeed.* 

THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

November 2, 1914 

Both by the Department of International Law and by the 
School of Journalism, a sound beginning has been made m inter- 
esting students in international relations and affairs and in giving 
instruction concerning them. The great war which is devastat- 
ing and impoverishing Europe has taught millions of men who 
have never before given thought to the subject how interdepend- 
ent the various nations of the earth really are. These international 
relations are only in part diplomatic, political and legal; they are 
in far larger part economic, social, ethical and intellectual. In 
seeking out the facts which illustrate these interrelations and in- 
terdependences and in interpreting them, there is a new and 
hitherto little used field of instruction which is just now of pe- 
culiar interest and value to the American. If the world is to pro- 
* Report for 1934-35, p. 5. 
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gress in harmony, in cooperation, and in peace, the leaders of 
opinion throughout the world must possess the international 
mind. They must not see an enemy in every neighbor, but rather 
a friend and a helper in a common cause. To bring this about im- 
plies a long and probably slow process of moral education. How- 
ever long and however slow the process may prove to be, a 
beginning must be made, and Columbia has recently made this 
beginning definitely and earnestly and its efforts have met with a 
cordial response. The international aspect of every great ques- 
tion which arises should be fairly and fully presented, and, with- 
out dealing too much with the speculative aspects of a future 
internationalism, stress should constantly be laid upon the world’s 
progress in interdependence. The instruction already offered on 
these important topics may well be strengthened as opportunity 
offers and as its good effects are manifest.* 


November 4, 1918 

For many years past the international relations and influence 
of Columbia University have been of steadily increasing signifi- 
cance and importance. Not only have the reputation and dis- 
tinction of the University’s teachers and scholars drawn many 
students from foreign countries and led their own published 
writings to be translated into many languages, but the Univer- 
sity itself has dUigendy sought to establish intimate relations with 
the academic and intellectual life of other peoples in Europe, in 
Central and South America, and in the Orient. This steadily pur- 
sued policy has been based upon the belief that scholarship and 
science are essentially above international boundaries and limita- 
tions, and that as the universities become increasingly interde- 
pendent and familiar with each other’s organization and work, so 
the peoples which they serve and represent will grow in inter- 
dependence and in mutual understanding. While the war has 
broken the relations that existed between Columbia Utiiversity 
and the intellectual life of Germany and Austria-Hungary, it has 

• Report for 1913-14, pp. 29-30. 
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greatly strengthened those relations with the universities of 
Great Britain, of France, and of Italy, and has pointed the way 
to more intimate intellectual commerce with the peoples of Cen- 
tral and South America and of Japan and China. 

Unless all signs fail, among the most important University 
subjects of study in the immediate future are to be international 
relations, including international law, and public law, both con- 
stitutional and administrative, particularly in its comparative as- 
pects. The new international movement, so far as it is healthy 
and sound, is founded upon a common respect for law and justice, 
a common interest in the steady improvement of the lot of human 
beings and the promotion of their satisfaction and happiness, and 
upon an earnest purpose to unite the forces of reason and right- 
eousness for the removal of causes of international war and for 
the suppression of international war itself. That the universities 
are to play a powerful part in carrying forward these movements 
can hardly be doubted. In many lands the universities have al- 
ready shown themselves to be the active centers of interest in 
international life and international relations. The danger to be 
guarded against is lest a shallow and superficial sentimentalism 
shall usurp the place which belongs to reasonableness and to 
straight thinking. The world will not be made either wise or 
happy in a day, nor will its wisdom and happiness be assured by 
judicial decree, legislative enactment or international agreement, 
however judicious and well supported these may seem to be. The 
world’s wisdom and happiness are a growth, and often a very 
slow growth; but the experiences of a war that has involved the 
whole world have proved a persuasive and influential teacher of 
public opinion. It may now well be that within the next genera- 
tion greater progress in advancing international cooperation and 
international understanding will be made than has been recorded 
m all the centuries of preceding history. 

For participation in this work trained men and women will be 
needed in no inconsiderable number. The study of international 
law, of international relations, and of comparative constitutional 
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and administrative law, under guidance that has vision as well as 
scholarship, imagination as well as learning, sympathy as well as 
knowledge, is therefore to be promoted in all possible ways. An 
increasing number of students should be drawn into these fields, 
and still larger opportunities for study and to gain experience in 
affairs should be offered them by the University.* 

November 4, 1935 

Unless one aims to become a philologist or perchance intends 
to pass his life as a courier or as a servant in a bureau of foreign 
travel, there is no reason why a foreign language should be 
studied by anyone, if knowledge of this language and facility in 
its use are not to be made the open door through which the 
student will quickly pass to some comprehension of the history, 
the literature, the philosophy and the social, political and eco- 
nomic systems of those people whose language it is. Far too much 
language study begins and ends with the technicalities of gram- 
mar and rhetoric and far too little of it leads as a matter of course 
to facility in its spoken and written use. It is pathetic to find an 
American student who has spent two or three years upon the 
study of French or German or Italian or Spanish, quite unable 
to make any effective use of the fruits of his study when visiting 
either France or Germany or Italy or Spain. 

Despite the testimony of anthropology and of history, the 
doctrine is now vigorously preached in at least one modem land 
that distinction of race is fundamental and controlling. If this 
were so, a new element, both of importance and of difficulty, 
would be added to modem lan^age study. The truth, however, 
is as stated bluntly by the Warden of New College in his mas- 
terly history of Europe: “ Purity of race does not exist. Europe 
is a continent of energetic mongrels.” t The various racial groups 
which have made their appearance in western Europe during the 
past 2,500 years have long since become so completely inter- 

• Report for 1917-18, pp. 7-9. 

t H. A L. Fisher, History of Europe (London: £5^* and Spotdswoode, 

1935).!. «• 
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mingled and confused, each with another, that the term “ race ” 
itself has for the student of our Western civilization very little 
meaning. Yet each modem language has been, and stiU is, the 
agency for the preservation and development of a certain form 
of reflection upon life, of interpretation of life, and for the ex- 
pression, in poetry and in prose, of varied aspects of human as- 
piration, of human experience and of human contemplation. In 
our present-day interdependent world, where every barrier save 
those of national prejudice and economic selfishness has been 
broken down, it is through and by the knowledge and use of 
more languages than one that the citizen of this twentieth- 
century world may come to a better understanding of himself 
and his problems, as well as of the colossal and varied happenings 
which the electric spark and the printing press lay before him 
day by day and almost hour by hour. The greatest need of any 
people, for the sake of its own prosperity, its own happiness and 
its own influence, is to become internationally minded. “ The 
international mind is nothing other than that habit of thinking of 
foreign relations and business, and that habit of dealing with 
them, which regard the several nations of the civilized world as 
friendly and coQperating equals in aiding the progress of civiliza- 
tion, in developing commerce and industry, and in spreading en- 
lightenment and culture throughout the world.” * 

So defined, the international mind carries with it no weakening 
of national honor and national interest, but rather the contrary. 
It implies an understanding of the principles and facts which un- 
derlie the present-day world, and a progressiveness of spirit 
which will not refuse to look changed and changing facts in the 
face. Its philosophic foundation is to be found in the writings of 
Plato and of Aristotle. Its story is told in Laurent’s superb Etudes 
sur rhistoire de VhummitS, in von Ranke’s Weltgeschichte, in 
Gibbon’s classic History of the Decline md Fall of the Roman 
Empire, and just now in Fisher’s invaluable History of Europe. 
To read and to reflect upon these literary monuments is to find 

• Nicholas Murray Buder, The International Mind (New York: (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1912), p. 102. 
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new invitation to gain mastery over at least one or two languages 
other than the native tongue. 

The more important a twentieth-century man believes his 
own nation to be, the more necessary is it that he should learn 
something at £rst hand of the life and thought of those other 
nations which are not merely his neighbors, but his associates and 
companions in carrying forward the work of a world which 
grows more completely interdependent year by year and almost 
day by day. It will not do to assert that when we turn our backs 
upon our fellow men we are attending to our own business. “ Am 
I my brother’s keeper? ” was the question asked by Cain long, 
long ago, and when he was punished for his utterance, his an- 
swer was, “ My punishment is greater than I can bear.” Precisely 
that which happened so long, long ago in the story of Cain will 
happen to any twentieth-century nation which continues in- 
solently to repeat Cain’s question.* 

TRAINING OF ADULT ALIENS 

November 4, 1918 

Closely allied to the study of international relations is the 
study of ways and means how best to train adult aliens to become 
well informed and appreciative citizens of the United States. 
This is what is widely known as the problem of Americanization. 
For those immigrants who come from foreign lands in early 
childhood, the public schools are the natural and necessary in- 
struments in preparing them for full and S3rmpathetic participa- 
tion in the rights and duties of American citizens. For those who 
come from foreign lands after the age of adolescence is past, dif- 
ferent agencies and instrumentalities must be provided. Columbia 
University has been at work upon this problem for some time 
past, especially through Extension Teaching, and has recently 
taken steps better to organize its work in this regard and more 
effectively to prosecute it. 

The building given to the University in 1910 by Mr. Edward 

* Report for 1934-35, pp. 24-26. 
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D. Adams, called the Deutsches Haus, to serve as a center for the 
work of the University in the study of German history and 
civilization, has, with the full approval and consent of Mr. 
Adams, been turned into a center for work in connection with 
the Americanization of adult aliens, and given the name Colum- 
bia House. A group of University teachers and alumni who have 
particular interest in the problems of Americanization are at 
work upon the formulation of plans to accomplish the end in 
view without duplicating the work of other institutions and 
agencies, but rather in cooperation with such. Professor W. A. 
Braun has been placed in direction of the undertaking. It is con- 
fidently anticipated that before the close of the present academic 
year, a thoroughly practicable scheme of work will be agreed 
upon and the necessary financial support for it obtained. 

The task of Americanization involves something more than 
mere instruction. It involves getting the viewpoint of the adult 
alien who has taken the risk of seeking a new home in a strange 
land across a broad ocean, and of trying to understand the per- 
sonal, economic, social, and political motives that have led him 
to this important step. When we understand ’why a given group 
of adult aliens has come to the United States, we shall be well on 
the road toward understanding how best to assist them to be- 
come American citizens in the fullest meaning of those words. It 
will then perhaps be found that questions of public health, of 
housing, of adequate wages, and of steady employment under 
proper conditions of health and safety are even more important 
factors in the making of a good citizen than textbook instruction 
in American history and American government.* 

* Report for 1917-18, pp. 9-10. 
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MODERN INFLUENCES 

THE NEW BARBARISM 

November i, 1920 

I T would be idle to ignore the fact that there is widespread 
public dissatisfaction with the results of present-day educa- 
tion. Horace Greeley’s famous classification of college gradu- 
ates with homed cattle is too often quoted with approving sar- 
casm. The mounting cost of education, both tax-supported and 
other, and its diverse competing forms, are increasingly attract- 
ing unfavorable public attention and increasingly arousing sharp 
public criticism. The qualifications of those who teach are not 
always spoken of with approbation. In the past it has been usual 
to assume that whatever is done in the name of education, like 
that which is done in the name of philanthropy or religion, is of 
necessity well and deservingly done and is to be supported with- 
out murmur. There are, however, too many signs that education 
does not satisfactorily educate to justify or even to ensure a 
longer continuance of this uncritical acquiescence. What is the 
trouble? 

Perhaps a hint of where to look for an answer may be found 
in the remark of an undergraduate who had been in attendance 
upon a lecture by one of the foremost living authorities in his 
field. “ A very scholarly lecture,” the undergraduate was heard 
to say as the audience passed out, but his tone was one of distinct 
protest that he had spent his time in listening to scholarship. 
Scholarship, it must be confessed, is not popular in America, and 
what is blithely referred to as the revolt against intellectualism is, 
in last analysis, nothing more or less than the revolt against the 
influence of those who know. It is the passionate cry of ignorance 
for power. A casual impression gained from the reading of some 
hopelessly befogged magazine or from some haphazard news- 
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paper headline, or a response to some emotional “ urge ” — the 
newest name for appetite — is greatly preferred to real knowl- 
edge. The ruling passion just now is not to know and to under- 
stand, but to get ahead, to overturn somethmg, to apply in ways 
that bring material advantage some bit of information or some 
acquired skill. Both school and college have in large part taken 
their minds off the true business of education, which is to prepare 
youth to live, and have fixed them upon something which is 
very subordinate, namely, how to prepare youth to make a liv- 
ing. This is all part and parcel of the prevailing tendency to 
measure everything in terms of self-interest. Economic explana- 
tions of the conduct of individuals, of groups and of nations — 
that is, explanations based upon desire for gain or love of power 
— are sought rather than explanations based upon intellectual or 
ethical foundations. But a civilization based upon self-mterest 
rather than upon intellectual and moral principle would swiftly 
lapse into the barbarism out of which it has come. An educational 
system based upon self-interest is not worthy the support and the 
sacrifice of a civilized people. 

We are doubtless passing through a period of reaction in edu- 
cation which will spend itself as periods of reaction have so often 
spent themselves before. The sure mark of a real reactionary is 
1^ contempt for all that man has learned and done, and his de- 
mand that the history of human achievement be thrown away 
and the task begun all over again on the basis of present-day dis- 
satisfaction and distress. The sure mark of the true progressive 
is his acceptance of human experience, his desire to understand 
and to interpret it, and his determination that it shall be made 
the foundation for something better, something happier and 
something more just than anything which has gone before. . . . 

This decline in educational power is primarily the result of 
a widely influential and whoUy false philosophy of education 
which has operated to destroy the excellence of the American 
school and college, as these existed a generation ago, without 
putting an}^hing in its place. It has been dinned into our ears 
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that all subjects are of equal educational value, and that it matters 
not what one studies, but only how he studies it. This doctrine 
has destroyed the standard of value in education, and in prac- 
tical application is making us a widely instructed but an unculti- 
vated and undisciplined people. We are now solemnly adjured 
that children, however young, must not be guided or disciplined 
by their elders, but that they must be permitted to give full and 
free expression to their own individuality, which can of course 
only mean their own utter emptiness. In education as in physics, 
nature abhors a vacuum. Were such a theory as that to become 
dominant for any length of time, the whole world would thereby 
be sentenced to remain forever in the incompetence and imma- 
turity of childhood. No generation would be helped or permitted 
to stand on the shoulders of its predecessors, or to add something 
to what they had already gained. Life would then be merely an 
everlasting beginning, devoid of accomplishment and without 
other aim than the multiplication of nervous reactions to a variety 
of accidental and rapidly succeeding stimuli. The much despised 
t6 t4Xos is essential to any movement that is progress; anything 
else is mere intellectual, social and political wriggling. 

With the decline of genuine educational guidance and helpful 
disdplme there has gone an mcreasingly vigorous warfare on ex- 
cellence and distinction of every kind, which is truly pathetic in 
its destructiveness. Youth are told that they must exert them- 
selves and excel, but if they chance to take this advice and suc- 
ceed they are then pointed to as the evil products of a harmful 
and ill-organized social system. So long ago as October 3 1, 1888, 
Professor Goldwin Smith, an inveterate liberal and a keen ob- 
server of his kind, wrote to Mrs. Humphry Ward: “ Over the 
intellectual dead-level of this democracy opinion courses like 
the tide running in over a flat.” Under such conditions the mob 
spirit becomes increasingly powerful. The demagogue, the per- 
sistent and plausible self-seeker, and those who possess or can 
command the large sums of money needed to advertise themselves 
throughout the land, occupy the largest place in the public eye 
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and actually come to think of themselves and be thought of as 
representative Americans. It is not surprising that at least three- 
fourths of the best ability and best character in the United States 
remains in hiding, so far as pubhc knowledge and public service 
are concerned. 

It is significant, too, that in this period of vigorous and able- 
bodied reaction the world should be without a poet, without a 
philosopher, and without a notable religious leader. The great 
voices of the spirit are all stilled just now, while the mad passion 
for gain and for power endeavors to gratify itself through the 
odd device of destroying what has already been gained or ac- 
complished. 

To get back upon the path of constructive progress will be a 
long and difficult task. A first step will be to bring back the ele- 
mentary school to its own proper business. The elementary 
school being universal, well organized and easily accessible, has 
been seized upon by faddists and enthusiasts of every type as an 
instrumentality not for better education, but for accomplishing 
their own particular ends. The simple business of training young 
children in good habits of diet and exercise and conduct; of 
teaching them the elementary facts of the nature which sur- 
rounds them and of the society of which they form a part; and 
of giving them ability to read understandingly, to write legibly 
and to perform quicMy and with accuracy the fundamental op- 
erations with numbers, has been pushed into the background by 
all sorts of enterprises that have their origin in emotionalism, in 
ignorance, or in mere vanity. Through lack of knowledge of 
educational values, and their fear of an uninformed public opiu- 
ion, the secondary schools and the colleges have very largely ab- 
dicated their place as leaders iu modem life and have become the 
plaything of whatever temporary and passing influences may 
operate upon them. In the hope of becoming popular they have 
thrown overboard principle. Throughout elementary school, 
high school and college, teachers are too often not teachers at 
all, but preachers or propagandists for some doctrine of their 
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own liking. One would think that the business of teaching was 
suflSciendy simple and sufficiently important to be kept uncon- 
fused with other forms of influence; but such has not been the 
case. Very many teachers are preachers or propagandists first 
and teachers afterwards. 

It is in conditions like these that one must look for an explana- 
tion of the costly ineffectiveness which is so sharply chained 
against present-day education in the United States. We are told 
that boys and girls, young men and young women, spend years 
apparently in study and then leave school or college without a 
trained intelligence, without any standards of appreciation in art 
or in morals, with wretched manners, with slovenly speech, and 
without capacity to approach a new problem dispassionately or 
to reason about it clearly. It is asserted that we devote imtold 
skill and labor to the teaching of French, of Spanish and of Ger- 
man, and yet the high school or college graduate who can speak 
or write any one of these languages correctly and freely, or read 
them save with difficulty, is rare indeed; that for fifty years we 
have poured out money without stint for the teaching of the 
natural and experimental sciences, and have provided costly labo- 
ratories and collections to make that teaching practical, yet the 
result, so far as giving a general command of scientific method 
or general knowledge of scientific facts is concerned, is quite 
negligible; that school and college students spend years upon the 
study of history and yet few really know any history; that these 
students are uniformly taught to read and are guided toward 
reading that which is worth while, yet it is clear that the greater 
part of their reading is of that which is unworthy to be read. 
More criticism than was ever leveled against the study of Latin, 
Greek and mathematics based upon the meager practical results 
obtained, can be repeated with equal force against those newer 
subjects of school and college study which have so largely dis- 
placed Latin, Gredc and mathematics.* 

• Report for 1919-20^ pp. 16-21- 
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November i, 1920 

Every conceivable explanation of unrest, dissatisfaction and 
disorder that prevail throughout the -world has been proposed 
except the one which is probably the deepest and most impor- 
tant. For between two hundred and three hundred years the 
modem world has been in a state of intellectual upheaval, al- 
though there are those who think that this condition began with 
the World War or was caused by it. This upheaval has gro-wn 
constantly more -widespread and more severe. The forces that 
lie behind it have profoundly affected the religious life and the 
religious faith of great masses of men, have shaken their con- 
fidence in age-old principles of private morals and of public 
policy, and have left them blindly groping for guiding principles 
to take the place of those that have lost their hold. A generation 
ago John Fiske, in one of his luminous essays, pointed out that 
a necessary effect of the Copemican theory of the universe was 
to make the earth and its inhabitants seem so small and insig- 
nificant as to be quite unimportant in the scheme of things and 
to transfer the center of gra-vity of man’s interest to suns and 
worlds far more vast and far more important than ours. While 
the Copemican theory may logically seem to have required this 
result, what has happened is quite different. Man’s attention and 
interest have been increasingly turned to himself, his immediate 
surroundings, and his instant occupation. Having come to feel 
himself quite superior to all that has gone before, and being with- 
out faith in anything that lies beyond, he has tended to become 
an extreme egotist. The natural result has been to measure the 
universe in terms of himself and his present satisfactions. His 
o-wn emotions and his own appetites, being present and imme- 
diate, take precedence in the shaping of conduct and of policy 
over any body of principles built up by the experience of others. 
The wisdom, the justice, the morality of an act or policy are 
then tested solely by its immediate results, and these results are 
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increasingly measured in terms of the material and emotional 
satisfactions of the moment. 

In a world so constituted and so motived unrest, dissatisfaction 
and disorder are a necessity. Set free a million or a thousand 
million wills to work each for the accomplishment of its own 
immediate material satisfactions, and no thin g but uiurest, dissatis- 
faction and disorder is possible. 

What appears to have happened is that in setting free the in- 
dividual human being from those external restraints and com- 
pulsions which constitute tyranny, he has also been set free from 
those internal restraints and compulsions which distinguish lib- 
erty from license. The pendulum has swtmg too far. The time 
has come, the time is indeed already past, when the pendu- 
lum should begin its swing backward toward the middle 
point of wisdom, of sanity, of self-control and of steady 
progress. 

There is no man, there is no people, without a God. That God 
may be a visible idol, carved of wood or stone, to which sacrifice 
is offered in the forest, in the temple, or in the market-place; or 
it may be an invisible idol, fashioned in a man’s own image and 
worshipped ardently at his own personal shrine. Somewhere in 
the universe there is that in which each individual has firm faith, 
and on which he places steady reliance. The fool who says in his 
heart “ There is no God ” really means there is no God but him- 
self. His supreme egotism, his colossal vanity, have placed him 
at the center of the universe which is thereafter to be measured 
and dealt with in terms of his personal satisfactions. So it has 
come to pass that after nearly two thousand years much of the 
world resembles the Athens of St. Paul’s time, in that it is wholly 
given to idolatry; but in the modem case there are as many idols 
as idol worshippers, and every such idol worshipper finds his 
idol in the lookibg-glass. The time has come once again to repeat 
and to expound m thunderous tones the noble sermon of St. 
Paul on Mars Hill, and to declare to these modem idolaters 
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“ Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship. Him declare I unto 

you.” 

There can be no cure for the world’s ills and no abatement of 
the world’s discontents until faith and the rule of everlasting 
principle are again restored and made supreme in the life of men 
and of nations. These millions of man-made gods, these myriads 
of personal idols, must be broken up and destroyed, and the 
heart and mind of man brought back to a comprehension of the 
real meaning of faith and its place in life. This cannot be done 
by exhortation or by preaching alone. It must be done also by 
teaching; careful, systematic, rational teaching, that will show 
in a simple language which the uninstructed can understand 
what are the essentials of a permanent and lofty morality, of a 
stable and just social order, and of a secure and sublime religious 
faith. 

Here we come upon the whole great problem of national edu- 
cation, its successes and its disappointments, its achievements and 
its problems yet unsolved. Education is not merely instruction — 
far from it. It is the leading of the youth out into a comprehen- 
sion of his environment, that, comprehending, he may so act and 
so conduct himself as to leave the world better and happier for 
his having lived in it. This environment is not by any means a 
material thing alone. It is material of course, but, in addition, it 
is intellectual, it is spiritual. The youth who is led to an under- 
standing of nature and of economics and left blind and deaf to 
the appeals of literature, of art, of morals and of religion, has 
been shown but a part of that great environment which is his in- 
heritance as a human being. The school and the college do much, 
but the school and the college cannot do all. Since Protestantism 
broke up the solidarity of the ecclesiastical organization in the 
Western world, and since democracy made intermingling of 
state and church impossible, it has been necessary, if religion is 
to be saved for men, that the family and the church do their 
vital cooperative part in a national organization of educational 
effort. The school, the family and the church are three cooper- 
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ating educational agencies, each of which has its weight of re- 
sponsibility to bear. If the family be weakened in respect of its 
moral and spiritual basis, or if the church be neglectful of its 
obligation to offer systematic, continuous and convincing reli- 
gious instruction to the young who are within its sphere of in- 
fluence, there can be no hope for a Christian education or for 
the powerful perpetuation of the Christian faith in the minds 
and lives of the next generation and those immediately to follow. 
We are trustees of a great inheritance. If we abuse or neglect 
that trust we are responsible before Almighty God for the infi- 
nite damage that will be done in the life of individuals and of 
nations.* 


November 6, 1922 

It is well-established American doctrine that private initiative 
must be protected from monopoly, whether government-made 
or artificially created by combination or control of natural re- 
sources. This principle applies quite as much in the field of edu- 
cation as in any other part of our national life. The notion that 
all youth must be cast in a common mold, cared for in a common 
institution, and trained under one and the same set of influences, 
might be acceptable in the Republic of Plato or in the political 
science of Prussia, but it is not acceptable in the United States. 
Education is primarily and fundamentally a parental and family 
privilege and duty. The parents of a child are responsible before 
God and man for its upbringing and its preparation for an hon- 
orable and useful life. It is an essential part of American civil 
liberty that parents may train their children in such wise and in 
such form of re%ious faith as they may prefer and choose. In 
our American theory the government steps in, not to monopo- 
lize education or to attempt to cast all children in a common 
mold or forcibly to deprive them of any re%ious trainiag and 
ittstruction, but merely to prevent damage to the state itself. The 
government ojffers a free opportunity to every child to receive 

* Report for 19x9-20, pp. 23-27, 
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elementary education, and usually much more than that, in tax- 
supported schools. It is, however, in no sense the business of the 
government in our American political philosophy to attempt to 
monopolize education or to prevent the freest choice by parents 
of the teachers and schools for their children. As one looks back 
on the history of American education during the past three gen- 
erations, it becomes a matter for regret that the government had 
recourse to compulsion rather than to inducement in the attempt 
to protect the state against the evils of illiteracy and indiscipline. 
If the government had early taken the ground that since ample 
opportunity for instruction and training was provided for all by 
public tax, it would not permit any one to exercise the right of 
suffrage or to share the full privileges of citizenship who could 
not show evidence that he had either taken advantage of the op- 
portunity which the government provided or had gained equiva- 
lent instruction and discipline elsewhere, the embarrassments, 
the friction, and the bad example of compulsory education laws 
might have been avoided, and the tax-supported schools still 
more eagerly resorted to by reason of the advantages to be 
gained, rather than because of the punishment which failure to 
attend them might involve. It is perhaps too late now to substi- 
tute a sounder system for the less sound one that has been built 
up. But the American people should learn their lesson and avoid 
repeating in any other field of endeavor the substitution of the 
instrument of force and compulsion for that of reasonableness 
and persuasive inducement. 

Much of the unclear thinking relative to education, and not 
a few of the unhappy and dangerous proposals concerning it that 
are made from time to time, are the result of failing to recognize 
that the school is but one of three cooperative agencies in a well- 
rounded education, and that it cannot bear the whole burden 
of education and should not be asked to do so. Education is a 
cooperative undertaking in which family, school and church 
have each an appropriate part to bear. Any doctrine or any pub- 
lic act which makes cobperation between these three agencies 
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impossible or even difficult is a backward step, an un-American 
step, and a step fraught with disaster to sound education. 

That the family has been withdrawing from effective partici- 
pation in the educational process even where it was qualified to 
play a significant part, is commonplace. That the church has, 
save in scattered instances, failed to rise to the height of its op- 
portunity, is also commonplace. If family and church did their 
full duty or anything approaching it, many of the severe criti- 
cisms now brought against schools and colleges would disappear. 
The school and the college cannot bear their ovm proper bur- 
den and at the same time make up for the delinquencies of the 
family and the deficiencies of the church. The school and the 
college can cooperate with the family and the church, but they 
cannot provide substitutes for these.* 


November i, 1926 

There was a time when the Bible was a household book 
throughout the English-speaking world. Then the spot called 
Philistia could be indicated on die map by almost any child, and 
the doings of these doughty warriors, the Philistines, were by 
no means unfamiliar. The original Philistia covered an area some 
forty nules long, by from ten to twenty miles broad. On this 
quite insignificant bit of ground deeds were done and chronicled 
that have passed through the gateway of literature into history. 

Today there is a New Philistia, occupying a space indefinitely 
greater than the land for which it is named and peopled by an 
active, restless and highly nervous company of men and women 
who have turned it into what the Prophet Jeremiah described as 
“ the land of graven images, and they are mad upon their idols.” 
These new and numerous Philistines are concerned with displac- 
ing discipline for indiscipline, scholarship for deftly organized 
opportunities for ignorance, thoroughness for superficiality, and 
morals for impulsive and appetitive conduct. They are the proud 
discoverers and possessors of a doctrine of behavior which finds 
• Report foi 1921-22, pp. 41-43. 
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nothing to behave and no purpose in behaving. Where they have 
touched education — and they have touched and are touching it 
at many points — they are reducing it to a costly pantomime. 
They are the blind leading the blind, as well as no inconsequential 
part of the cause of those intellectual, moral, social and political 
ills which afHict modem man and which greatly multiply the 
difficulties of carrying forward a constructive and a progressive 
civilization. It is they and their influence who provide abundant 
illustrative material for the teachings of the Dean Inges and the 
Dr. Spenglers among contemporaries.* 

LIBERALISM AND DEMOCRACY 

November 4, 1918 

In common with many other types of public service institu- 
tion, the universities have come into close relations with the na- 
tional government as an incident to the organization of the nation 
for war. In some cases this relationship has brought about changes 
that can only be described as revolutionary, but it is not at all 
certain that many of them are not beneficial and worthy of con- 
tinuance in some form. For instance, the war has brought back 
to the American people, and in some degree to the schools and 
colleges, the spirit of discipline which had been almost lost. The 
sentimental imitations of philosophy which have been spread out 
before teachers for a generation past have decried discipline as 
something unnatural, abhorrent, and to be avoided. With an in- 
nocence which is hardly pardonable so long after Rousseau lived 
and wrote, the natural longings and instincts of the infant have 
been exalted as the sole guide for his development of mind and 
character. The world of human experience was to be put aside 
and a world of the ego substituted for it. In the easy-going days 
of peace, when the nation was called upon for no particular ef- 
fort, the evil effects of this lackadaisical theory were not gener- 
ally understood, and indeed m^ht not have been fully apparent 

* Report for 1925-25, pp. 24-25. 
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or years to come. The moment that the nation was called upon 
o make an effort, however, to adjust itself to a new and grave 
•esponsibility, and to summon all its powers in order to give ade- 
pate support to its ideals, then it appeared that discipline must 
le sought out in its hiding places and quickly installed in a place 
jf honor. The good effect was instantaneous, and those who were 
disciplined themselves realize the benefit of their new experi- 
mce and are loath to surrender it. 

In the next place, the methods of college and university life 
md teaching had often been casual and easy-going in the ex- 
treme. Lectures on French literature might be offered on alter- 
nate Monday afternoons and lectures on politics on Wednesday 
mornings. Teacher and taught alike were often without concen- 
tration, intensive effort, or sustained interest in the field of study, 
[n many instances, these conditions have been ruthlessly swept 
away, and it is to be hoped that they will never return or be 
restored. A subject that is worth the attention of an ambitious 
youth and the effort of an accomplished teacher surely deserves 
to be pursued with a continuity, an intensiveness, and a persist- 
ence which alone can lead to anything approaching either mas- 
tery or the development of a real interest. At the Summer Session 
of Columbia University, it has been customary from its estab- 
lishment to carry on instruction in this intensive fashion. The 
results have been wholly admirable. When to the long experience 
of the Summer Session is now added the experience of instruc- 
tion reorganized in response to national needs, it would seem to 
be nothing short of a calamity ever to permit a return to the old 
and unhappy conditions of (fiffusion and discursiveness.* 

November i, 1920 

Few things are more noticeable in much current writing and 
discussion than the twisting of well-known terms from their ac- 
customed meanings. This twisting is quite often done consciously 
and for purposes of propaganda. Perhaps no word in the Eng- 

* ‘Ri^nn.rl* fnr ini'T— t 8 nn 4-^. 
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lish language has suffered more from this ill-treatment than the 
fine word liberal. The historic and familiar significance of this 
term is that which is worthy of a free man, of one who is open- 
minded and candid, of one who is open to the reception of new 
ideas. In this sense the thought which lies behind the word liberal 
has dominated every really progressive theory of education from 
the time of Plato to the present day. Just now, however, the 
word liberal is widely used as though it were synonymous with 
queer, odd, unconventional, otherwise-minded, in perpetual op- 
position. There was a time when in the neighborhood of Boston 
the test of liberalism was the rejection of the Andover Creed, 
and possibly the rejection of the Apostles’ Creed itself. Many 
would include among liberals those who favor all sorts of social, 
industrial and governmental tyranny, which are by their very 
nature incompatible with liberty. An enemy of the family and an 
experimenter with what is called trial marriage, is now called a 
liberal. The person who would destroy government and substi- 
tute for the political state of free men a close-working combina- 
tion of industrial autocracies, is called a liberal. One who sneers 
at the religious faith or the political convictions of others, and 
takes care that his attitude is publicly advertised, is called a lib- 
eral. Under such circumstances it is plainly necessary to look to 
one’s definitions. The aim of the school, the college and the 
university has often been described as that of making liberal- 
minded men and women; but surely this need not be interpreted 
to include freaks, oddities, revolutionaries and those whose con- 
duct carries them close to the border line which, if crossed, 
would require them to be put in confinement in the interest of 
social welfare and social safety. 

The truly liberal man or woman will be self-disciplined, and 
will aim to make knowledge the foundation of wisdom, to base 
conduct upon fixed character, and to maintain an even temper 
at difficult times. Considering the conditions of the time in which 
they lived, the ancient Stoics give us some admirable examples 
of what is truly meant by a liberal. We cannot afford to let this 
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word be lost or to have it stolen before our eyes. Its application 
should be denied to those individuals and those traits for which 
it is wrongly claimed, and its true definition and use should be 
insisted upon everywhere and at all times. Otherwise, we shall 
have to find some other definition of the aim of education than 
that of making liberal men and women.* 

November i, 1929 

In an address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Vassar 
College a number of years ago,t the educated man was described 
as possessing five characteristics, no matter what might be the 
form and the content of the knowledge that he had acquired: 
correctness and precision in the use of the mother tongue; re- 
fined and gentle manners, which are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and action; the power and habit of reflection; 
the power of growth; and efiiciency, or the power to do. There 
is no reason to alter the statement then made, but there is abun- 
dant reason to lay a new and insistent emphasis upon one of these 
five characteristics, namely, refined and gentle manners, which 
are the expression of fixed habits of thought and action. 

There is an odd but widespread opinion, found not only in 
the United States but in other lands as well, that distinction of 
person or manner or dress is somehow out of place in a demo- 
cratic society. There is no objection to wearing knickerbockers 
for golf, but there is deep-rooted objection to wearing knee- 
breeches at a formal state function where gentlemen have ap- 
peared in this costume for generations. Those who are of this 
mind believe, or assume to believe, that democracy either ap- 
proves or smiles upon dirt, vulgarity of speech and of manner, 
slovenliness of dress, and avoidance of anything which might 
appear to be refined, gentle or elegant. If this fact be doubted, 
observation of a crowd in motion under almost any circum- 
stances will furnish convincing evidence. 

• Report for 1919-20, pp. 14-1 j. 

t Nicholas Murray Butler, “ Five Evidences of an Education,” The Mecamg 
of Education (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915), pp. 99-116. 
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The fact of the matter is that democracy, for its fullest flower, 
requires distinction of manner, of speech and of dress more than 
does any other form of society. In that popular form of impos- 
sibility which is described as the leveling process, there is an al- 
ternative mode of procedure — men may attempt to level them- 
selves up or they may attempt to level themselves down. If they 
choose to attempt to level themselves down, democracy will 
sooner or later disappear into ochlocracy, and this is always the 
forerunner of a new despotism. The more serious and seductive 
of the two powerful attacks which are just now being made 
upon the foundations of democracy finds its strength in the con- 
viction that democracy as it has presented itself in the Western 
world caimot escape ochlocracy, which is merely mob rule. 

The cruel subterfuge of false democracy has misled millions 
upon millions and has closed their eyes to the fact that a demo- 
cratic system which cannot produce an aristocracy of its own 
for its ornament and its service is certainly doomed. After all the 
changes and happenings of a century, during which time the 
democratic system has exhibited its power in many different 
forms and in every part of the world, there has been no wiser or 
sounder description of its meaning than was given by Mazzini 
when he said of democracy that it is “ the progress of all through 
all under the leadership of the best and wisest.” Democracy’s 
aristocracy is not one of birth, of inherited privilege, or of 
wealth, but it is one of character, of high intelligence, of large 
knowledge, of zeal for service, recruited from the bosom of de- 
mocracy itself. Under the operation of the law of liberty, true 
democracy ■will open the way to the upbuilding of an aristocracy 
that is all its own as well as its chiefest ornament. 

There is no such person as the average man. That phrase is a 
figure of speech which deludes both him who uses it and him 
to whom it is addressed. It reflects that statistical method which 
informs -without enlightening, because it puts in the background 
those extremes, particularly in human relationships, concerning 
which it is most important of all to have knowledge and to take 
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account. Every real man is some particular man. To say that 
there are many like him ought to excite not admiration but sus- 
picion. Those ingenious and untiring persons who play upon 
popular ignorance and popular passion in order to gain for them- 
selves popular favor are not in the least removed from that sov- 
ereign people whom Juvenal saw praying for but two things, 
Panem et Circenses. So long as the stomach is provided for and 
amusement is ample and cheap, what need matter the things of 
the mind, the delights of scholarship, and the unequaled pleasure 
of moving in the upper ether of the spiritual e:^erience of the 
race? It is little wonder that fascism finds earnest and highly in- 
telligent expounders when the antics of false democracy are to 
be seen on almost every hand. 

The cure for false democracy is true democracy. It is not, and 
cannot be, the return to despotism under any form, however 
attractive that may appear to be. Privileged individuals and privi- 
leged classes sooner or later become preying individuals and 
preying classes. In true democracy the path must lie open from 
the bottom to the top, and the absurd notion that all men can be 
made alike and all put on one and the same level of competence, 
authority and possession, be abandoned as the hopeless folly 
which it is. Human equality means equality of consideration, 
equality of treatment, equality of opportunity; it has never 
meant, and by no thoughtful man has it ever been supposed to 
mean, sameness of any kind. Indeed, to treat all human indi- 
viduals the same is to treat them unequally. Equality of treatment 
means, not the same treatment for all but a like manner of treat- 
ment for all. The parable of the laborers in the vineyard throws 
light on this distinction. 

Still another hallucination of false democracy is that a ma- 
jority has rights and that by the voice of a majority matters of 
principle are finally determined. This is utter nonsense. No ma- 
jority has any rights whatever. The individual has rights and a 
majority has privileges. It has the privilege of determining who 
shall be chosen to serve it in public place, and it has the privilege 
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of determining what policy or course of conduct shall next be 
entered upon, but it has and can have absolutely nothing to do 
with the determination of true or false, right or wrong, moral 
or unmoral, beautiful or ugly. A majority in Central Africa might 
vote that the hut of a savage was more beautiful than the Par- 
thenon or St. Peter’s or Westminster Abbey, but this would not 
alter the fact that the hut of the savage would remain squalid and 
ugly. Standards of excellence, and excellence itself, are alwa)7S 
set and revealed by the individual; it is inconceivable that either 
should be set or revealed by a majority vote of those who know 
nothing of what it is all about.* 

NEWS VERSUS KNOWLEDGE 

November 5, 1934 

The removal by the telephone, the telegraph and the radio of 
those barriers of time and space which have always widely sepa- 
rated mankind, together with the ability and zeal with which the 
art of journalism has been carried forward during the past gen- 
eration, has resulted in the development of new problems of a 
public character which are not easy of solution and which have 
important practical bearings. The news of the immediate day, 
whatever its character or from whatever point it may come, now 
takes an overwhehmng precedence in the conscious attention of 
the vast majority of those who are able to read and who do read. 
Their intellectual life, if it may be dignified by that name, con- 
sists almost wholly in leaping from headline to headline. It is 
from an appalling crime in the morning to a tragic accident in 
the afternoon or to the record of the unthinkmg appropriation 
of hundreds of millions of non-existent pubUc funds in the eve- 
ning, that their conscious attention jumps. So rapid and of such 
immediate interest are news items of this kind, which it is the 
bounden duty of the daily journals to present, that the readers 
of those journals find little time, opportunity or invitation to 

• Report for 1928-29, pp. 35-38. 
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think. They have become journalistically minded, and news con- 
stitutes pretty much the entire body of their knowledge. 

The late Lord Balfour used to say that he did not read the 
newspapers because he wished to be well informed and that if 
anything of importance took place, someone who knew would 
tell him about it. Certainly in his busy life he found plenty of 
time to think and he thought to high and fine purpose. 

As yet twentieth-century man has not adjusted himself to a 
life in which news which is perhaps of merely momentary in- 
terest and passing importance, plays so dominant a daily part. 
He finds himself compelled to try to keep abreast of the news 
in order to carry on conversation with his fellow men and to deal 
with the tasks of daily life. His problem is, while doing this, to 
find time to think, to reflect, to understand and to fit the passing 
news into its proper framework of understanding and interpre- 
tation. 

The more news which the daily journals bring to the attention 
of the public, the more important it is for that public to under- 
stand die meaning of the news, the lessons which it teaches and 
the conduct and policies to which it points. Man cannot live by 
newspapers alone. He must learn to make news take its place 
in the raw material of ordered and reflective knowledge. Unless 
he does so, news itself will have for him merely an emodonal 
value and his intellect will atrophy.* 

EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 

November 3, 1924 

There are signs, constandy increasing in number, that the 
public is beginning to appreciate both the novelty and the mag- 
nitude of the problems which face organized society in this 
twentieth century. Over a period of some two hundred or three 
hundred years greatest emphasis has been laid upon productive 
industry, whether on the land, at the home, or in the factory. 

• Report for 1933-34, pp. 6 &- 6 rj. 
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Following productive industry and measured by its success, has 
come the problem of transportation. First roads, then canals and 
rivers, then railways, and now air transport have been developed, 
multiplied and improved in order to bring the products of human 
industry quickly and cheaply to their several points of final dis- 
tribution for consumption. So rapid has been the development 
of productive industry, so powerful, so time-saving and so labor- 
saving are its newest devices and machines, that the hours of 
human labor have everywhere been greatly shortened without 
depriving mankind of any of the means with which to meet his 
needs. There has been lifted from many nuUions of workers 
with hand and with brain the intolerable burden of unending oc- 
cupation through pretty much all the waking hours, while at the 
same tune a new and unfamiliar measure of leisure has been 
added to their lives. 

One result of these far-reaching changes, which while every- 
where visible may perhaps be but temporary, has been to give 
strength to the false economic notion that there is not work 
enough to go around, and that the more time a worker spends 
upon a given job the better for himself and his mates. This prac- 
tice, which is more strongly rooted in English-speaking coun- 
tries than anywhere else in the world, operates dkecdy to raise 
the cost of production, to increase the cost of living and to re- 
duce the value of the money wages paid to the worker. Until 
the fallacy of this dawdling and slackiug method of work can 
be brought home to the worker, a large part of the good effects 
which might follow from the greatly increased wages and the 
greatly shortened hours of labor, will be lost both to the workers 
themselves and to society as a whole. 

With these changes there comes a new and diSScult but very 
pressing educational and social problem. This problem is that of 
finding ways and means for the useful and agreeable occupation 
of leisure. This signifies that men must be taught new wants and 
given new tastes, such as can only be met and gratified by the 
judicious and fortunate use of those hours that need no longer 
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be spent upon productive indusay. Outdoor sports, enio57ment 
of nature, a love of the fine arts and a growing appreciation of 
their ideals and chief accomplishments; a love of reading, not 
merely that of any mechanically printed page, but of something 
which should be read for its form and style and nobility of 
thought, even more than for the subject matter with which it 
deals or the information which it may convey — these are instru- 
ments for the worthy use of leisure. Moreover, some part of the 
leisure of every citizen, man or woman, should be given to the 
willing support of those causes, religious, ethical, relief, educa- 
tional, which have the public interest as their end, and which in 
our American society are fortunately left for their advancement 
to the sphere of liberty and the voluntary cooperation of indi- 
vidual men and women. 

Those notions of the school, which would fix its aim as the 
preparation for work rather than for leisure, are in contradiction 
not only to the etymology of the word school itself, but to 
every sound notion of education. Guidance m the right use of 
leisure is vastly more important than what is now called voca- 
tional guidance. One hundred youths will find vocations unaided 
where one will know what to do with such leisure as he may ob- 
tain. It cannot be too often repeated that the educational process 
is an unending one. While it is based on infancy and its prolonga- 
tion in man, it reaches out to include the whole of human life, 
with its constantly new adjustments between man and his en- 
vironment. The r^ht balance between work and leisure, the 
development of those wants which increase the value of work 
and of those tastes which increase the value of leisure, are at the 
bottom of the problem of human education.* 

* Report for 1923-24, pp. 23-25. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION IN NEED OF REFORM 

PREMATURE SPECIALIZATION OR BASIC TRAINING? 

November 2, 1914 

T he School of Journalism already has developed a strong 
esprit de corps and its members do their work with an in- 
dustry that is truly indefatigable. The Director in his report sets 
out in highly interesting fashion the detailed life and work of the 
School during the past year. His experience and observation lead 
him to point out certain unwelcome facts that should not escape 
the notice of those whose immediate concern is with other parts 
of the University. Among these unwelcome facts are: the very 
poor grasp on a modem European language on the part of those 
who profess to have studied this language for some time in school 
or in college or both; the shocking ignorance of classical and 
Biblical allusions in English literature on the part of those who 
profess to know something of literary history and to have studied 
it; and the very limited vocabulary of those who have been re- 
ceiving systematic instruction for a number of years and who 
are popularly supposed to have been led to read at least some of 
the great masters of English style. It is true that the professional 
school finds and exposes with relentless accuracy the weaknesses 
and defects in the school and college teaching that have pre- 
ceded it; but it is little short of deplorable that there should be 
so much and so various evidence of the utter worthlessness, 
judged by lasting results, of a large part of the work done, or 
supposed to be done, in elementary school, in secondary school 
and in college.* 

November 3, 1921 

In the last Annual Report (pp. r(J-23) some discussion was 
had of the widespread public criticism of present-day education 
• Report for 1913-14, pp. 39-40. 
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and the probable grounds for it. The suggestions then made were 
more or less widely discussed throughout the country both on 
the platform and in the press. They were often supported; they 
were sometimes attacked; they were never refuted. During the 
year the evidences of widespread dissatisfaction with education 
as now organized and conducted have multiplied with some 
rapidity. The English people, with that sagacity and serious pur- 
pose that so characterize their action in the presence of any 
practical problem, have completed and made public a series of 
reports on the main groups of subjects of modem instruction 
which are in the highest degree significant. These reports deal 
with the ancient classics, with the English language and litera- 
ture, with the natural sciences and with the modem languages. 
Nothing so complete, so well ordered, or so admirable has yet 
been done in any other land. At the same time the French, 
greatly disturbed by the practical results which have followed 
the important changes that were introduced into the program of 
secondary instruction twenty years ago, are giving sympathetic 
attention to the proposals of M. Leon B^rard, Minister of Public 
Instraction, which in effect call for a repudiation of the prin- 
ciples and policies that underlay the so-called reforms of 1902, 
and for a return to the far sounder program of secondary edu- 
cation that had previously existed. What the French in 1902 
called reforms were those backward steps that are taken at in- 
tervals in the history of education, by which an early differen- 
tiation and specialization of studies were insisted upon, with a 
view not to the general training of youth, but to fit individuals 
for specific careers. After twenty years the results of this policy 
are so unhappy and so unsatisfactory that the wisest leaders of 
French public opinion are demanding a return to sound and well- 
tested educational principle. M. B6rard, together with M. Appell, 
the distinguished Rector of the University of Paris, is pointing 
out that a wrong turn of the road was taken in 1902, and that 
the true mission of secondary education is to develop young men 
and young women of trained minds capable of adapting them- 
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selves to the varying requirements of social life without any im- 
mediate attention to the special career which they may elect to 
follow. This is sound doctrine and France will do well to heed 
its preaching. It is worth notmg that the Chamber of Commerce 
of Lyons, a body of severely practical men of affairs, has re- 
corded an expression of its opinion that the results of the present 
program of secondary instruction are regrettable. This body of 
men of industry and finance expressly criticize the abandonment 
of Latin and Greek, and the doing away with those substantial 
courses of instruction which at one time did so much to develop 
character and personality. 

Similar and very striking testimony was given by the accred- 
ited representatives of the Labor Party before the English Com- 
mittee to inquire into the position of classics in the educational 
system of the United Kingdom. These witnesses told the Com- 
mittee that the Labor Party was seriously concerned with the 
fact that in industrial districts education is too much limited to 
utilitarian subjects, that there is lack of opportunity for children 
of the working classes to get a classical education by which many 
of them are well suited to benefit, and that it is important to 
provide a sufficient number of secondary schools to offer in- 
struction and training of this type. These are the answers of 
practical experience and practical men to the unhappy theoriz- 
ing of recent years, which has played so large a part in breaking 
down the effectiveness of the work of the schools and colleges, 
not alone in one land but in many lands. The time has come to 
call a halt, and to offer the youth of the next generation bread 
and not a stone. 

If the illustrations of the waste and ineffectiveness of present- 
day education were drawn from American experience alone the 
response of the claque would quickly be that the observer was 
either a cynic or a pessimist, or both. The fact is, however, that 
both in England and in France, as well as in the United States, 
the evidence is both cumulative and overwhelming. The fol- 
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lowing significant passage is taken from an article entitled 
“ The New Humanism,” which recently appeared in the London 
Nation: 

The other day, a man of letters who had travelled about the coun- 
try for a couple of years engaged in antiquarian research related 
that, in his frequent conversations with squire, rector, doctor, and 
so forth, he had found a singular unanimity of belief that the elemen- 
tary schools were a failure, and for this reason: that though the boys 
and girls certainly seemed to be benefiting by their study while they 
were in actual attendance at school, most of them appeared to lose 
the whole of their acquirements in a year or two, and to revert to 
the general type of illiterate ignorance. 

The other day, those specially interested in secondary education 
had a great shock when their eyes were opened to the sinister fact 
that, in the ‘‘ Locals ” and similar examinations, die general level of 
work had never been so low and die percentage of failures so high. 

The other day, the Journal of the Society of Arts reported, in 
effect, that candidates in increasingly large numbers presented them- 
selves for certificates in French and German and Spanish and Short- 
hand, and other respectable branches of knowledge, without the 
ability to write either in the literary or calligraphic sense. In the 
51,267 papers examined, die handwriting was sometimes so bad that 
the answers could not be read; and we must therefore derive what 
comfort we can from the statement that there has been “ a slight 
improvement in composition,” and that there is less of “ the hope- 
lessly bad English which has been so common.” 

The other day, a manager of a great place of business in London 
declared that few of the many boys employed there could ever be 
promoted to higher positions, because, whether they came from 
secondary schools or elementary schools, they could neither speak 
nor write correctly, and were so lacking in the groundwork of Eng- 
lish that correction of their mistakes was impossible. 

We do not wish to multiply instances or to take the quoted opin- 
ions with less than the usual discount; but, on the other hand, we 
cannot afford to ignore them and the evidence they afford of some 
general defect in our educational system. That defect can be named 
in a single word: it is superficiality — the tendency of the schools to 
build a showy, top-heavy erection upon no foundation at all. There 
are few schools exempt from this charge. One and all they “ cram ” 
something or other. They cram by choice, or compulsion, or re- 
quest, and they are all like-minded in minimizing or omitting the 
one thing needful. 
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This sharply phrased criticism is but one of many. If, then, 
the educational disease be diagnosed as one of waste and super- 
ficiality, what is the cure? The answer is that the cure is to be 
found in a broader scholarship; in a deeper and sounder study 
of the process of education, its history and its aims; in a clearer 
comprehension of its philosophic foundation; and in a better un- 
derstanding of its interrelations with the changing social, eco- 
nomic and intellectual life of man. . . . 

The too intense study of method in education will quickly 
sterilize the whole teaching process. It is partly through the ex- 
altation and exaggeration of method that present-day education 
in elementary and secondary schools has become so wasteful and 
so inefficient. The one sound basis for effective method in teach- 
ing is a thorough understanding of the subject matter to be 
taught. Education cannot dispense with scholarship. 

Other causes powerfully contributing to wastefulness and in- 
efficiency in education have been the spread of the doctrines 
that one subject of study is as profitable as another provided 
only it be thoroughly pursued; that training, to be effective, 
must be specialized and particular, and that there are no knowl- 
edges or ffisciplines of general usefulness and value; that school 
and college education should be dominated by an immediate 
and narrowly economic aim, rather than by moral purpose and 
a broadly economic accomplishment. Forty years ago it was 
properly urged that the educational process be based upon a 
more complete understanding of psychology. In the interval 
psychology has demonstrated its capacity to become both frivo- 
lous and inconsequent, so that it now makes much difference on 
what sort of an understanding of psychology the educational 
process is formulated and carried on. Not everything that calls 
itself psychology need necessarily be accepted as such. 

No small part of the social and political diseases and disorders 
that are now so generally discussed may be traced to the destruc- 
tion through unsound educational methods of that common body 
of knowledge and intellectual and moral experience which held 
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men together through a community of understanding and of ap- 
preciation. A steadily growing unity has been displaced for a 
chaotic multiplicity. Pluralism, the non-religious form of poly- 
theism, is precisely what William James, who was greatly enam- 
ored of it, described it to be, “ a turbid, muddled, gothic sort of 
effort, without a sweeping outline and with little pictorial no- 
bility.” * In all its forms, philosophical and other, it is a flat denial 
of all that is most worth while in human experience and an open 
surrender of any hope either to understand or to improve the 
universe. Moreover, it is self-contradictory, for if there is no 
One there cannot possibly be a Many. It might have been sup- 
posed that Socrates had made this postulate plain once for all, 
but perhaps it is no longer fashionable for philosophers to know 
either Greek or history.t 

IN THE CONTROL OF THE BEHAVIORIST 

November 3, 1930 

At no time in history have the forces and resources of educa- 
tion been so productive as they are at this moment. Expenditures 
upon education have reached colossal sums in almost every land, 
particularly in the United States. Physical provision in school 
buildings and grounds, in playing fields, and in all the appanages 
of school, college and university life and work is quite endless 
in extent and variety. It is indeed a rare community in the United 
States where a schoolhouse or other building devoted to educa- 
tion is not the largest and most striking structure in the city, 
town or village. The capacity and cultivation of leaders in 
American education are greater now than they have ever pre- 
viously been. When a group representing these men and women 
meets, for example, as Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching or as the governing board of 
any one of the several associations of colleges and universities, 
they wUl quickly be recognized as the outstanding and worthy 

* A Pluralistic Universe (New York: 1909), p. 45. 
t Report for 1920-21, pp. 23-27, 29-31. 
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representatives of the nation’s highest t37pe of intelligence, and 
also the finest type of public servant. Into the hands of these 
men and women and their associates advanced study and research 
are pouring, year by year, month by month, and almost day by 
day, new richness of material for use in education for under- 
standing, for classification and for interpretation. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the present-day results of the educational process and 
of long-time exposure to systematic educational influences are 
admitted to be anything but satisf5nng. 

May it not be that the same lack of adjustment which is af- 
flicting the economic life of the world is also afliicting educa- 
tion? May it not be that here, too, capacity for production has 
outrun our powers of distribution and of educational consump- 
tion, and that as a result we have among our vast armies of 
students whole regiments, brigades and divisions of the educa- 
tionally unemployed? When the leaders of education are so 
competent, when the physical equipment for their work is 
so splendid and when the material at their disposal is so rich and 
so ample, surely there can be no fault to be found with produc- 
tion in education. The trouble, if trouble there be, must be looked 
for in imperfect distribution and in lack of power of consump- 
tion. Put bluntly, these arc evidenced on the part of graduates of 
excellent schools and colleges by their bad and careless use of 
English, by their bad and careless manners, and by their bad and 
careless standards of taste and interest. Apparently much that is 
so richly poured out over and upon them runs to waste and fails 
to fertilize as it should those traits and powers and possessions 
which are the evidence of a liberal education. 

There is food for thought in the analogy between the depres- 
sion in the economic life of the world and the depression in the 
field of education. No doubt part of this failure in distribution 
and consumption, perhaps the controlling part, is traceable to 
the anti-philosophies and to the pseudo-psychologies which are 
so eagerly proclaimed, even by those in high place, and which, 
when they have not caused entire misdirection of educational 
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energy, have at least brought a vast amount of confusion and 
distress. Those who believe neither in mind nor in spirit may 
perhaps train animals, but they cannot possibly educate human 
beings. It seems difficult for many to understand that childhood 
is not an end in itself but merely a quickly developing stage in 
a definite process. The child is not only father of the man, but 
the child is the man in process of development. Were there no 
infancy there would be no need of education and little possi- 
bility of it. All this has been long-time demonstrated and ought 
to be perfectly familiar, but it is just now pushed aside by an 
odd transfiguration of childhood as if it were a static state and 
an end in itself. 

Moreover, the individual is the unit and aim of all education. 
The individual precedes the social unit, and it is out of indi- 
viduals and their willing or unwilling cooperation that the social 
unit is constituted. It is this truth which is the key to an under- 
standing of the fact that all true education is education in free- 
dom, in liberty. It is the mounting through discipline to self- 
discipline. It is the concerted effort of the elders to do what they 
can to make possible for those who come after them the under- 
standing, the exercise, and the enjoyment of freedom. Liberty is 
a hard and difficult lesson to learn. It involves the freedom to 
make mistakes and errors as well as to make successes. It involves 
meeting the temptation to do wrong as well as the opportunity 
to do right. Liberty has its dangers and its Ihnitations, but so far 
as human history goes no form or type of despotism, whether 
individual or group or social, can for a moment be put in com- 
parison with it.* 


November 3, 1930 

Therefore, the pressing problem in present-day education, 
more especially in these United States, is to increase distribution 
and the power of consumption. It is to get hold and to make use 
of the vast amounts of material that have been inherited from the 


* Report for 1929-30, pp. 28-30. 
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experience of a busy and notable past and that are enriched and 

added to by the activities of a busy and notable present. 

That many are conscious of the deficiencies of present-day 
education is testified to by the widespread and increasingly popu- 
lar movement for adult education. Tliose who take advantage of 
the opportunities and resources so freely and so wisely offered 
after school and college have been put behind forever, are not 
only endeavoring to keep pace with new knowledge, new 
thought, and new interpretation, but they are in many cases con- 
sciously endeavoring to fill gaps and to repair damage in the 
work of the schools and the colleges themselves. Therefore, the 
movement for adult education is both an invitation and a warn- 
ing. It is an invitation to remember that much remains to be done 
when school and college days are over, and it is a warning that 
much that school and college have attempted to do has not been 
well or competently done. 

Columbia University in its every part keeps before it the indi- 
vidual student as an end in himself and training for freedom as its 
aim. This would not be possible unless the university teacher 
were himself schooled in freedom and addicted to freedom. He 
too must have the opportunity to make mistakes as well as to 
score successes. Since the days when at Gottingen Lehrfreiheit 
began to establish itself in the life of modem universities, it has 
had a hard road to travel. Even today it is the subject of frequent 
criticism, of abuse, and of querulous complaint. But there can be 
no training for freedom on the part of those who are not them- 
selves free. 

The Dean of Teachers College, in his very striking report for 
the past year, discusses with illuminating argument and illustra- 
tion the influence upon education of the industrial era in which 
the world so largely lives, and he examines the implications of the 
conscious effort to use education to remake the world. He warns 
vigorously against subordinating the individual to the machine, 
and points out with clearness and conviction how the individual 
can be adapted to a changed world without being subordinated to 
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its mechanical aspects and influences, however dominant these 
may appear to be.* 


NOVELTY OR TRUTH 

November 6, 1922 

The spirit and temper of journalism, which may perhaps be 
fairly described as day-to-dayness, is the besetting vice of the 
present day and generation. It is the enemy of constant and con- 
tinuing interest in any serious subject, and it elevates superficial- 
ity to the plane of an occupation. We have at our disposd a quick 
record of contemporary happenings of more or less interest and 
importance, and an abundance of critical comment upon them, 
which could not have been foreseen or foreshadowed a hundred 
years ago. This has been an incalculable gain to civilization and 
to the education of public opinion. Puck has not only put a 
girdle round about the earth in forty minutes, but his electric 
spark has annihilated time and made of space a mere convenience. 
If this vast development were kept by the public in its proper 
place and treated with a due sense of proportion, there would be 
no ground for critical comment. What has happened, however, 
is that the spirit and temper of journalism, of this day-to-dayness, 
have spread over pretty much the whole of mankind and have 
substituted a rapid survey of the surface of thii^ for a sound 
and well-balanced understanding of their length and breadth and 
depth. It is as if one were to stand upon the shore of the ocean 
and attempt to estimate the movements of its waters, the secrets 
of its depths, and the variety of its influences by watching the 
waves that with greater force or less roll up on the sands hour 
after hour. What is called news, that is, a happening which is 
deemed to have an emotional or intellectual interest, occupies 
not only the first place but the only place in the mind that has 
surrendered itself to the spirit of journalism. The most recent 
happening must be instantly reported, even at the cost of com- 

• Report for 1929-30, pp. 30-31. 
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plete accuracy. Time will not permit the sort of inquiry that may 
be needed to substantiate a rumor or to interpret correctly an 
incident or event. As a result of experience, the daily press comes 
to have an almost uncaimy instinct for dealing at short notice 
with these matters without going far astray. But nevertheless, 
when this habit of mind is communicated to the larger public 
which is untrained and undisciplined, the results are nothing 
short of deplorable. With such the printed word comes to have 
an authority which the writer of it would never venture to as- 
sume, and a bit of misinformation, once started on its way, travels 
with incredible speed, while the correction or denial goes halt- 
ingly and inconspicuously after. 

TTiis spirit and temper have notably invaded American educa- 
tion to its grave undoing. It is less than half a century since an 
urbane and accomplished professor in Columbia College used to 
advise his students to spend no time upon a book that was not at 
least a hundred years old, since, if a book had not survived that 
long, there was no telling whether it was worth reading or not. 
Today the number of younger students who know the names of 
a dozen books that are a hundred years old, much less read them, 
is not very large. That this is not an event of yesterday, is well 
illustrated by that passage in Martin Chuzsdenjoit in which Charles 
Dickens makes an American with a military title reply to Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s inquiry as to the condition of poetry, the theater, 
literature, and the arts in the United States, in these words: “ We 
are a busy people. Sir, and have no time for reading mere no- 
tions. We don’t mind ’em if they come to us in newspapers along 
with almighty strong stu£F of another sort, but dam your books.” 

A passion for information as to current events has driven out 
both knowledge and scholarship. These events may or may not 
be correctly reported and interpreted. They may or may not be 
of considerable or permanent importance. Given only the fact 
that they are current events, they are hastened upon the attention 
of curious youth with all the paraphernalia that would accom- 
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pany the revelation of a fundamental law of nature or an in- 
terpretation of the rise and fall of the Roman Empire. It is an 
instinct of this point of view and of this method of mental occu- 
pation to put the newest book in the place of the best book and 
the newest theory in the place of the soundest theory. Since the 
time of Thomas ^ Kempis and John Bunyan it has not been usual 
for a “ best seller ” to find its way into the history of literature. 
Novelty, instead of arousing suspicion by reason of its very new- 
ness, ofifers attraction by reason of its departure from that which 
has heretofore been. To find this spirit and temper so widely 
abroad in the world is distressing enough; but to find it invading 
the school and college is disheartening in the extreme. 

The educational institutions of the nation, like its courts, have 
been supposed to be above the ebb and flow of mere temporary 
passion or passing appetite, and to deal with those far-reaching 
principles and well-established laws that hold the moral and in- 
tellectual order together, give it coherence, and make possible 
its understandmg. Current events have significance only if noted 
and judged, to use Spinoza’s noble phrase, sul^ specie aetemitcttis. 

The one competent judge of the significance and importance 
of current events, is he who is so soundly grounded in the mean- 
ing of events that have gone before that he can judge the newest 
happenings not according to their newness but by their value. 
They may be new and of highest significance; they may also be 
new and of no importance whatsoever. Novelty is neither a rec- 
ommendation nor an obstacle. It marks simply the latest change 
in the content of the eternal time order. An education which 
does not imderstand this fact, or an education which neglects to 
emphasize and to interpret this fact, is little, iF any, better than 
no education at all. The search for truth is something quite dis- 
tinct from the search for novelty. To quote Victor Hugo’s well- 
known words: Ceci tuera cela* 


• Report for 1921-22, pp. 35-38. 
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SELF-EXPRESSION OR DISCIPLINE? 

November 3, 1913 

The younger generation shows many signs of being too im- 
patient to prepare for life. What is called vocational training is 
being steadily pushed dovm through the secondary into the ele- 
mentary schools, and presumably it will soon reach the cradle. 
The old notion that a child should be so trained as to have the 
fullest and most complete possession of its faculties and its com- 
petences, in order to rise in efficiency, to gain larger rewards, and 
to render more complete service, has given way to the new no- 
tion that it is quite enough if a child is trained in some aptitude to 
enable it to stay where it first finds itself. Of course, under the 
guise of progress, this is retrogression. Carried to its logical re- 
sult, it would mean a static and a stratified social order. It would 
put an end to individual initiative and to individual opportunity. 
It is not difficult to foretell what results would follow both to 
civilization and to social order and comfort. The basis for any 
true vocational preparation is training to know a few things well 
and thoroughly, and in gaining such knowledge to form those 
habits of mind and of will that fit the individual to meet new 
duties and unforeseen emergencies. This is the real reason why 
the traditional training given at the University of Oxford has 
produced such stupendous results for generations. Of course, the 
Oxford training has had, to some extent at least, selected material 
to work upon; but it has done its work amazingly well. Whether 
in statesmanship or at the bar or in the army or in diplomacy or 
in large administrative undertakings in business, the man trained 
at Oxford has won first place by reason of the character and 
quality of his performance. No such result has been obtained, and 
no such result need be expected, from a school and college train- 
ing which is a quick smattering of many things. At the bottom of 
the educational process lies discipline, and the purpose of disci- 
pline is to develop the power of self-discipline. When discipline 
is -withdrawn, dawdling quickly enters, and the habit of dawdling 
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is as corrupting to the intellect as it is to the morals. The pa- 
tience to be thorough, the concentration to understand, and the 
persistence to grasp and to apply, are the three traits that most 
clearly mark off the truly educated and disciplined man from his 
uneducated and undisciplined fellow, and they are precisely the 
three traits which are most overlooked and neglected in the 
modern school and college curriculum. A school is supposed to 
be modem and progressive if it offers something new, regardless 
of the fact that this something new may be not only useless, but 
harmful, as an educational instrument. 

With the growth of democracy the need for self-discipline 
becomes not less, but far greater. When great bodies of men 
were controlled by power from without, then they were in so 
far disciplined; now that in all parts of the world men are shaping 
their own collective action without let or hindrance, the need for 
self-discipline is many times greater than it ever was before. In an 
older civilization self-discipline was necessary for the protection 
of individual character; today it is necessary for the protection 
of society and all its huge interests. 

Too much slovenly reading, particularly of newspapers and of 
magazines, but also of worthless books, stands in the way of edu- 
cation and enlightenment. In no ffeld of human interest is the 
substitution o^ quantity for quality more fraught with damage 
and disorder than in that of reading. The builders of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the great lawyers of the colo- 
nial and early national period knew but few books, but the books 
that they knew were jSrst-rate books and they knew them well. 
Nothing contributed so much to the fullness of their minds, to 
the keenness of their intellects, or to the lasting character of the 
institutions that they buUt, as their reflective grasp on a few 
great books and on the principles and literary standards which 
those books taught and exemplified. Such a task as that which 
Gibbon set himself over a century ago would be impossible to- 
day, even for a syndicate of Gibbons. There are too many books 
now to enable another History of the Decline and Fall of the 
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Kcmtan Empire to be composed. Productivity of the highest type 
is checked by the excess of facilities. This is true both of books 
and of physical apparatus. We could get along well with far 
fewer books and far less apparatus, and we should be likely to 
get more ideas and a higher type of human being. The univer- 
sities of the world search restlessly for truth, but too often they 
overlook the indubitable which lies at their feet.* 

November 3, 1924 

Abelard, who both started and best typified the intellectual 
movement out of which the true university eventually sprang, 
died in 1 142. His heretical teachings and his novelties of thought, 
bitterly resisted as they were by the orthodoxy of their age, be- 
came the accepted teachings of the generations that shortly fol- 
lowed. Were Abelard to come back, his curiosity would cer- 
tainly be excited and his sense of humor roused by much that he 
would see and hear in the intellectual life of the twentieth cen- 
tury. He might well wonder whether, despite his amazing intel- 
lectual conquests made so long ago, he had not lived and taught 
in vain. Having insisted again and again that the use of reason 
precedes faith and leads up to it with the aid of revelation and 
grace, he would be confronted with the spectacle of countless 
numbers of men and women, all hugely pleased -wiith the bright- 
ness of their own intellectual illumination, whose minds are 
blocked to the progress of reason by the barriers of prejudice and 
of fanatical prepossession, neither of which could hope for a 
moment to rise to the dignity of that faith which St. Bernard so 
stoutly upheld and extolled. Abelard would quickly discover that 
to overcome these prejudices and these fanatical prepossessions 
is a task far more severe than was that of routing the scholastic 
realists. Presently he would also discover that this very scho- 
lastic realism was back again and in control of the thought and 
action of men who do not know of its existence and to whom the 
language in which it was expounded is veritably a sealed book. 

* Report for 1912-13, pp. 34-36. 
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Abelard would find men everywhere speaking of a common 
good, a common interest, a common advantage, as if this were 
something which had a real existence of its own quite apart from 
the good, the interest, the advantage of the individuals who make 
up a given community. He would find a whole scheme of social 
and political philosophy and an elaborate program of social and 
political action based upon this ancient fallacy which he thought 
himself to have laid safely to rest eight hundred years ago. 

These are the ironies of progress in the intellectual life, and 
remind us once again of the stupendous waste in the life and 
achievements of men due to colossal and steadily increasing ig- 
norance. There is no waste in the material world which com- 
pares with this. The endeavor of education to keep pace with the 
rapidly growing ignorance appears to be quite hopeless, since 
there are year by year so many new things of which to be ig- 
norant. Mankind is confronted by the alternative of choosing to 
be content with an ignorance which is universal or of endeavor- 
ing to acquire an ignorance which is selective. If one is to give 
his voice for a selective ignorance, then he must have or be given 
a standard of value by which to measure his judgments of worth. 
This brings us back again to the time-old question, what knowl- 
edge is of most worth? Surely the answer must be that that 
knowledge is of most worth which assists man to establish the 
undisputed primacy of thought in order that it may interpret 
the data of sense, and to accept life as a great adventure toward 
intellectual and moral perfection which no artificial process can 
control and no mechanical formula explain. 

It is a far cry from Mont Sainte Genevieve to Momingside 
Heights, and the materials of knowledge, like the subjects of 
academic debate, are widely different now from what they were 
then; but as Horace reminds us, 

Coelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 

The academic sides have changed with the centuries, but not the 
essential .characteristics of human nature. What was once a bat- 
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tie between reason and faith, fought with the weapons of the- 
ology and philosophy, is now a battle between reason and preju- 
dice, fought with the new weapons forged in the modem ftumace 
of economic, social and political discipline and interest. The 
costly, ineffective, and even demoralizing character of much 
contemporary school and college work is due to the fact that so 
many of those who conduct it can neither look back down the 
road over which mankind has come nor forward along the road 
over which ma nki n d is moving. They live in a state of unstable 
intellectual equilibrium, without cognizance or appreciation of 
those ideas, those institutions, and those ideals which silently and 
unconsciously shape and guide the action or the inaction of men. 
The free-mindedness and the rich-mindedness of Abelard are a 
precious possession and no true scholar is without them. His ideal 
of education was a sound one. Quis custodiet ipsos ctistodes? 
Who will cultivate and civilize the teachers? 

The present-day mocking appeal to an infant that he give ex- 
pression to himself represents the abdication of education. This 
appeal might just as well be directed to a physical vacuum. To 
starve youth by depriving it of intellectual and moral nourish- 
ment, and to cripple and disable it by depriving it of the disci- 
pline of experience, are among the newest and most popular 
forms of cmelty that have been devised to make education im- 
possible. The results are apparent on every hand. Much of the 
spoken English of both teachers and taught would assuredly af- 
fright even the Venerable Bede who was accustomed to simple 
beghmings. The ability to read has well-nigh disappeared if the 
reading be serious, instructive, or ennobliug; the ability to write, 
so far as it exists at all, delights to manifest itself in forms of ex- 
ceptional crudeness and vulgarity; the ability to perform the 
simplest mathematical operations is, to aU intents and purposes, 
confined to teachers of mathematics or to specialists in that sub- 
ject. Algebra and geometry, whether plane or solid, are as un- 
familiar as the Laws of Manu. The state of good manners, which 
are the instinctive mark of good breeding and sound discipline. 
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may be observed and estimated in any public place. The exten- 
sive and intensive study of natural science, now carried on over 
more than a full generation, has made no impression whatever 
upon the public mind. That mind continues to come to its con- 
clusions and to formulate its choices with serene unconcern as to 
whether any such thing as scientific method exists. Views as to 
all sorts of things have displaced accurate knowledge of funda- 
mental things. If these be thought hard words, let him who so 
thinks look about him. Perhaps Abelard should come back and 
begin his task all over again.* 


November 2, 1925 

Heraclitus of Ephesus has been dead some twenty-five hun- 
dred years, but a statement attributed to him, although not to be 
found in that form in the collected fragments of his writings and 
sa5rings, has never been improved upon. “ The major problem of 
human society is to combine that degree of liberty without 
which law is tyranny with that degree of law without which 
liberty becomes license.” The problem so tersely and so com- 
pletely stated is still, after all the intervening centuries, the 
problem with which mankind is confronted. Ordinarily, this 
problem is only discussed in reference to the political organiza- 
tion of society, but it immediately and directly concerns the in- 
tellectual life and the problem of education. Year in and year 
out, college faculties discuss programs of study, and year in and 
year out they manifest the same blithe unconcern for the teach- 
ings of experience, the same eager interest in fallacies long since 
exploded, and the same devoted attachment to formulas that are 
merely words. They often know nothing of what is being said 
and done in a sister institution a hundred miles away or even m 
another part of the institution of which they themselves are 
members. 

Through ignorance the present-day banners of progress are 
everywhere emblazoned with the names of some of the oldest 
* Report for 1923-24, pp. i6-zo. 
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of humanity’s discarded failures. The shaping of an individual’s 
own intellectual life and the preparation of a scheme to be 
adopted for training youth to a life of freedom are concerned at 
once, and always, with the distinction between law and tyranny, 
as well as with that between liberty and license. Human experi- 
ence has achieved certain very definite results, and these results 
the youth is entitled to know without being compelled to under- 
take the quite impossible task of finding them out himself. Life is 
far too short to permit every individual to live over again, with- 
out guidance or instruction, the entire stretch of time between 
the dawn of history and the twentieth century. The first essen- 
tial of a well-grounded school and college training is that the ele- 
ments of that knowledge and achievement which constitute hu- 
man experience shall be given to the youth for his information, 
for his discipline, and for his inspiration. The school manager or 
the college faculty that attempts in any way, whether through 
unconcern or through timorousness, to dodge this question is 
thereby abdicating as an educational influence. 

Nor is it in any wise true that all subjects of intellectual inter- 
est are of equal value and that the important thing is not what 
one studies but how he studies it. This is a popular foolishness that 
is contradicted by the daily experience of everyone. The various 
subdivisions of knowledge fall into an order of excellence as edu- 
cational material that is determined by their respective relations 
to the development of the reflective reason. Utility is, of course, 
an important consideration; but utility is a term that may be 
given a very broad or a very narrow meaning. TTiere are utilities 
higher and utilities lower, and under no circumstances will the 
true teacher ever permit the former to be sacrificed to the latter. 
This would be done if, in their zeal to fit the youth for self- 
support, the school and college were to neglect to lay the foun- 
dation for his higher intellectual and spiritual life. Without this 
they would make of him an industrious, and possibly a thrifty, 
animal, but not a human being with all the possibilities of aspira- 
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For example, a language, such as the French, which is the prod- 
uct of a people with a long and distinguished history, with a 
great literature, and with manifold contributions to human 
knowledge, is infinitely more valuable as an educational instru- 
ment than the language of a people without any such background 
of accomplishment. A science, such as physics, which deals with 
forces and phenomena that are fundamental in the world about 
us cannot be passed by without leaving a gap in one’s intellectual 
equipment which cannot be otherwise filled. Just now there is a 
strong tendency to exalt unduly certain recently developed fields 
of knowledge which as yet consist almost entirely of futile talk 
and unproved opinion. For this very reason these subjects have 
more or less fascination for present-day American youth, but 
their educational value is practically non-existent. There is an 
odd idea abroad that youth may, in some mysterious way, be 
trained for citizenship without being taught anything, and that 
they may be made useful members of society without the in- 
estimable advantage of disciphne. Wherever these crudities go, 
they either weaken the educational process or obstruct it en- 
tirely. 

Throughout the nation there is obvious and often expressed 
concern over the widespread lawlessness that has attracted the 
attention of the whole world. This lawlessness has causes that lie 
far deeper than most present discussion would seem to realize. 
The multiplication of courts, the speeding up of criminal proc- 
ess, and the infliction of more severe sentences upon offenders, 
would not affect the prevailing lawlessness in the least. This law- 
breaking habit has grown up through lack of discipline and self- 
discipline, through lack of real education, and it will not be 
checked or overcome until those deficiencies are repaired. Law- 
breakers are almost uniformly graduates of our common schools, 
and not infrequently of our colleges as well. This fact tells the 
story. They have not been disciplined, trained, educated, either 
at home, at school, or at college, to those habits of self-control, 
self-mastery, and self-direction which are the only effective pro- 
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tection society has against lawbreaking and lawlessness. Of 
course, in addition, law must learn to mind its own business. It 
must not attempt to invade the field of civil liberty, for if it does, 
it will surely be resisted, either covertly or openly, and thereby 
the habit of lawbreaking will receive added strength. Robert 
Browning’s line states a profound truth: 

Those laws are laws that can enforce themselves. 

If law will confine itself to its own proper field, and if human 
beings are given that discipline which is the ladder that leads to 
self-discipline, the story that the next generation will have to tell 
will be a far different and far more encouraging one.* 

THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICAL DISCIPLINES 

November 3, 1921 

That there is shortly to be a widespread reexamination of the 
value of the ancient classics as educational instruments appears to 
be indicated by many signs. Some of those who have been most 
contemptuous of classical study are beginning to doubt the en- 
tire wisdom of the extreme positions to which they have been 
driven. Some of those who have been indifferent are beginning 
to give evidence of remorse as the results of their indifference are 
becoming increasingly apparent. The more the subject is exam- 
ined without passion and in the light of sound principle and wide 
experience, the more clear does it become that in the study of 
Latin there is found a quite incomparable discipline for language 
studies of all sorts; that the embryology of civilization is just as 
significant and important as the embryology of organic forms, 
and that this can only be studied under the powerful microscopes 
provided by the Greek and Ladn languages; that no educated 
citizen of a modem free state can afford to ignore the lessons 
taught by the Roman Empire, which for centuries held together 
in a commonwealth that was both prosperous and contented 
peoples widely differing in religious faith, in racial origin, and in 

* Report for X924-25, pp. 17-20. 
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vernacular speech; and that no achievements of the human spirit 
and no forms of htunan expression have surpassed, or even 
equalled, those of the Greeks in the arts of sculpture and archi- 
tecture, in poetry and philosophy. It was Benjamin Franklin, an 
American of the rugged type whose name is not usually asso- 
ciated with classical training or an appreciation of classical learn- 
ing, who wrote: 

When youth are told that the great men whose lives and actions 
they read in history spoke two of the best languages that ever were, 
the most expressive, copious, beautiful; and that the finest writings, 
the most correct compositions, the most perfect productions of hu- 
man wit and wisdom are in those languages, which have endured 
ages and will endure while there are men; that no translation can 
do them justice or give the pleasure found in reading the originals; 
that those languages contain all science; that one of them is become 
almost universal, being the language of learned men in all countries; 
that to understand them is a distinguishing ornament, they may be 
thereby made desirous of learning those languages and their industry 
sharpened in the acquisition of them.* 

This encomium is couched in terms that were appropriate to 
the middle part of the eighteenth century when it was written, 
but in all essentials it is not limited in time. 

It is a very practical question how to repair the damage that 
has been done by growing neglect of the ancient classics for a 
generation past. This cannot be accomplished in a day, but a 
beginning toward its accomplishment should no longer be post- 
poned. Perhaps it is worth while to consider whether the city of 
Athens itself might not become, through world-wide coopera- 
tion and the joint eflFort of scholars and universities in many 
lands, the effective center of a new Renaissance, of a twentieth- 
century revival of interest in the origins and excellences of man’s 
intellectual and spiritual achievements. Athens is the seat of an 
admirable university which would perhaps be willing to accept 
the task of organizing and directing such a movement. There are 
in Athens excellent schools for the study of ancient Greek civili- 

* The Writings of Benjmtin FrmMin, edited by A. H. Smydi (New York: 
1905), n. 394. 
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zation, maintained in the name of Great Britain, of France, of the 
United States, and of Germany. Why should not these schools 
be brought into a federal relationship, not only with each other, 
but with the University of Athens, and for a generation to come 
devote their eflForts to arousing a new interest in the civilizations 
and accomplishments of Greece and Rome? Where else in the 
world would the environment be at once so inviting and so 
compellmg? The sky, the sea, the hills, the very soil, recall the 
adjectives of Homer and the similes of the lyric poets. Without 
moving from his place, the visitor may turn his eye to one 
spot after another, made famous through human association or 
human achievement, that will not be forgotten while history 
endures. Let such a visitor climb the Acropolis at Athens and 
go down toward sunset to sit at the comer of the Temple of 
the Witigless Victory, most beautiful and pathetic of ruins. 
Right in front of him is the scene of the battle of Salamis. Be- 
yond the hills to the right the Persians were beaten back at 
Marathon, and the history of Western civilization so made pos- 
sible. In a little grove of trees in the midst of the blue fields in 
front of him were the Academy of Plato and the Lyceum of 
Aristotle. The white road stretching across the plain is the high- 
way to Eleusis, while off of it to the left is Sunium, Under the 
hill is the great theater in which immortal dramas were read to 
the delight of the Athenian people. Just below, and almost 
within a stone’s throw, is Mars Hill, where the strident voice of 
Paul the Apostle may almost be heard thundering out, “Ye men 
of Athens! ” Just beyond, still stand the remains of the very 
platform from which Demosthenes appealed to the Athenian 
people to beat back the Macedonian tyrant. All these, and a 
hundred other scenes and associations of hardly less signifi- 
cance, are within sight. As the western sun sinks to its setting 
the visitor with a soul will learn both the full significance of the 
city with the violet crown and what it means to visit the home 
of a marvelous and a lasting civilization. 

Athens could be the capital city of a new kingdom of light. 
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and to its defense and upholding there might go as crusaders 
high-spirited and ambitious youth from every land, until the 
broken links in our history of the understanding of civilization 
are restored. This kingdom would be alight with hberty, for 
man “ secures his freedom by keeping hold always of the past 
and treasuring up the best out of the past, so that in a present 
that may be angry or sordid he can call back memories of calm 
or of high passion, in a present that requites resignation or cour- 
age he can call back the spirit with which brave men long ago 
faced the same evils. He draws out of the past high thoughts and 
great emotions; he also draws the strength that comes from com- 
munion or brotherhood.” * t 


Noveivcber I, 1926 

The modem Philistine is just what Matthew Arnold described 
him, inaccessible to and impatient of ideas. Facts are his delight, 
especially if they be isolated and uninterpreted. He does not 
think because he caimot, and at every opportunity he weakens 
or destroys the necessary tools of thought. 

It is one of the curious and unexplained phenomena of human 
history that long before man had any but the most general and 
superficial knowledge of the structure and laws of the physical 
universe, his spirit poured itself out in amazing revelations and 
conquests. The high-water mark of religious thought and feel- 
ing, of philosophic insight and interpretation, of poetry, of ora- 
tory and of the plastic arts, was reached when men had not so 
much as an inkling of that elementary knowledge of the material 
universe which is now possessed by every intelligent child. 
Standards in all that has to do with mental activity and expression 
were set early and amazingly high. That is why no real educa- 
tion is possible without some appreciation of those standards and 
some knowledge of their meaning and their significance. When 
the modem P hilis tine says that all time and effort spent upon the 

* Gilbert Murray, Essays and Addresses (London: 1921), p. 13. 
t Report for 1920-21, pp. 32-35. 
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study of the civilizations of Greece and Rome is wasted, he 
thereby writes himself down not only as without education, but 
as incapable of being educated. Like a squirrel in its revolving 
cage, he may go through the motions of progress, but of real 
progress he can make none for the simple reason that he has no 
point from which to start and no ideal at which to aim. 

Modern education needs nothing so much as stout resistance to 
Philistinism in its every manifestation, and a revival of the classic 
spirit, which no one has described better than Kenyon Cox: 

The Classic Spirit is the disinterested search for perfection; it is the 
love of clearness and reasonableness and self-control; it is, above all, 
the love of permanence and of continuity. It asks of a work of art, 
not that it shall be novel or effective, but that it shall be fine and 
noble. It seeks not merely to express individuality or emotion but 
to express disciplined emotion and individuality restrained by law. 
It strives for the essential rather than the accidental, the eternal 
rather than the momentary — loves impersonality more than per- 
sonality, and feels more power in the orderly succession of the hours 
and the seasons than in the violence of earthquake or of storm. And 
it loves to steep itself in tradition. It would have each new work con- 
nect itself in the mind of him who sees it with all the noble and 
lovely works of the past, bringing them to his memory and making 
their beauty and charm a part of the beauty and charm of the work 
before him. It does not deny originality and individuality — they 
are as welcome as inevitable. It does not consider tradition as im- 
mutable or set rigid bounds to invention. But it desires that each 
new presentation of truth and beauty shall show us the old truth and 
the old beauty, seen only from a different angle and colored by a 
different medium. It wishes to add link by link to the chain of tradi- 
tion, but it does not wish to break the chain.* t 

* Kenyon Cox, The Classic Point of View (New York* Charles Scribner^s 
Sons, 191X), pp. 3-5. 
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IX 


THE FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE 

PLACE IN THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 

October 6, 1902 

yt s the system of higher education in the United States has de- 
/^.veloped it has become apparent that we have substituted 
three institutions — secondary school, college, and university — 
for the two — secondary school and university — which exist in 
France and Germany. The work done in the United States by 
the best colleges is done in France and Germany one-half by the 
secondary school and one-half by the university. The training 
given in Europe differs in many ways from that given here, but 
from an administrative point of view the comparison just made is 
substantially correct. The college, as we have it, is peculiar to 
our own national system of education, and is perhaps its strong- 
est, as it certainly is its most characteristic, feature. It breaks the 
sharp transition which is so noticeable in Europe between the 
close surveillance and prescribed order of the secondary school 
and the absolute freedom of the university. Its course of liberal 
study comes just at the time in the student’s life to do him most 
good, to open and inform his intelligence and to refine and 
strengthen his character. Its student life, social opportunities, and 
athletic sports are all additional elements of usefulness and of 
strength. It has endeared itself to three or four generations of the 
flower of our American youth and it is more useful today than at 
any earlier time. 

For all of these reasons I am anxious to have it preserved as 
part of our educational system and so adjusted to the social and 
educational conditions which surround us that a college training 
may be an essential part of the higher education of an American 
whether he is destined to a professional career or to a business 
occupation. It seems to me clear that if the college is not so ad- 
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justed it will, despite its recent rapid growth, lose its prestige and 

place of honor in our American life, and that it may eventually 

disappear entirely, to the great damage of our whole educational 

system.* 

October 5, 1903 

The last Annual Report discussed at some length the questions 
involved ( i ) in fixing the proper standards of professional study 
in a university and (2) in endeavoring to preserve the American 
college from the forces which now threaten its destruction 
through the substitution of the two-fold organization of sec- 
ondary school and university which prevails on the continent 
of Europe for the three-fold organization of secondary school, 
college, and university, which prevails in the United States. Ar- 
guments were adduced to make it plain (a) that the stage of 
advancement measured by graduation from a secondary school 
is not sufSciently high to serve as the basis for the best type of 
professional study or to enable a university to train really well- 
educated professional students, and {b) that the stage of ad- 
vancement measured by graduation from a four-year coUege 
course, the requirements for admission to which are those now 
established for admission to the Freshman Qass of Columbia 
College, is so high as to delay unduly the young man’s entrance 
upon the active practice of his profession, whether it be law, 
medicine, engineering, architecture, or teaching, and to prolong 
unwisely the period during which the student remains under 
mtelage. Such a policy, continued indefinitely, would tend to 
bring about habits of intellectual and moral weakness and de- 
pendence rather than those of strength and independent self- 
reUance. It was also pointed out that if the choice in fixing the 
terms of admission to a university professional school must be 
made between graduation from a four-year college course (or 
its equivalent) and no college course at aU, it would, in a ma- 
jority of cases, be the latter, and that, in consequence, the weight 
of the influence and authority of the university professional 
* Report for 1901-2, pp, 48-49. 
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schools would be thrown against a college education instead of 
in its favor. The eifect of this would be to hasten the elimination 
of the college from our American scheme of education — a 
most i^ortunate and possibly a disastrous outcome. 

As a method of solving this problem, which would both pro- 
tect and support the college and also put the professional schools 
upon a wiser and more serviceable foundation than that meas- 
ured either by graduation from a four-year college course or by 
graduation from a secondary school only, it was suggested that 
in addition to the four-year course now existing in Columbia 
College a two-year course should be established there, and that 
its satisfactory completion, or equivalent scholarship tested by 
examination, should be required for admission to the technical 
and professional schools of the University in the case of all 
candidates for degrees. During the year this proposal has been 
somewhat fully discussed both within and without the Uni- 
versity with the result of strengdiening my conviction that it 
is the wisest course for Columbia University, and for Ameri- 
can universities generally, to pursue. Any other policy yet 
proposed will, I think, sooner or later destroy the American 
college as well as give us at least one generation of either 
undereducated or wastefuUy educated professional men hold- 
ing university degrees. . . . 

In any readjustment of the relations between the college and 
the professional schools, either at Columbia or elsewhere, it is 
essential to bear in mind that the college serves an end of its 
own and is not to be treated merely as a school preparatory to 
professional studies. Therefore, the readjustment must begin 
from and within the college itself, the peculiar purpose for which 
it exists being kept steadily in view.* 


October 5, 1903 

It is a striking feature in all current discussions of American 
education that almost every participant admits that much time 

• Report for 1902-3, pp. 23-25, 27. 
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now spent in formal schooling is unprofitably used — that is, 
wasted — but that no one will admit that the waste takes place in 
that part of the educational scheme in which his own work lies. 
The unprofitable use of time is always going on somewhere else. 
The college blames the secondary school, the secondary school 
blames the elementary school and points with scorn to the ineffi- 
ciency of college teaching, while the elementary school insists 
that the fault is not in it. As I have stated publicly elsewhere,* the 
American boy who begins in the kindergarten and passes on 
through elementary school, secondary school, college, and pro- 
fessional school, is forced to spend four years without gaining 
any compensating advantage in intellectual growth or moral 
power as compared with what might be accomplished if his time 
were wisely and properly used. It is not that he knows too much 
when his formal education ends — no one is likely to make that 
charge — but the fault lies in the fact that, properly taught, he 
might have been even better trained and have gained even more 
from his school and college course in four years’ less time. The 
first two years are lost in the elementary school where eight years 
are spent in doing the work of six, and the other two years, save 
for a portion of the student body, are lost in taking a four-year 
college course before entering the professional school. The value 
of an education is not to be measured wholly, or even chiefly, by 
the time spent in getting it. The secondary school, as represented 
by the good public high schools, is free from blame; it is doing its 
work relatively better than the elementary school and the col- 
lege are doing theirs. The worst of all the methods proposed for 
improving our educational system is that which would still fur- 
ther increase the requirements for admission to college, and so 
load new burdens upon the already hard-pressed secondary 
schools. 

The task of devising ways and means to meet existing diffi- 
culties is to fall, apparently, upon the university colleges; that is, 

* “ Some Pressing Problems,” in Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association, at Minneapolis, Minn., July 7-1 1, 1902, pp. 66-75. 
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upon the colleges that are members of a university, as for exam- 
ple, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Chicago, and the great 
State universities of the West. The independent colleges — often 
called “ small,” although the popular classification into large and 
small colleges has no educational value or significance — will be 
likely, it appears, in most cases to adopt whatever policy is 
worked out in the university colleges of the country. This tend- 
ency is already evident in the movement on the part of several 
independent colleges to shorten the normal undergraduate 
course from four years to three, following the example of Har- 
vard College, although the conditions at the independent colleges 
and their requirements for admission are quite different from 
those prevailing at Harvard. It must be obvious that for any col- 
lege whose standards of admission to the Freshman Class may be 
met in one year less than the time required to prepare for Har- 
vard College, to follow Harvard in making the undergraduate 
course three years in length, is in reality to establish a two-year 
college course, measured by the Harvard standard and by the 
terms of admission to the Harvard Schools of Law and of Medi- 
cine. This fact illustrates once again that it is the quality of the 
college course, not its quantity, that is the main thing to keep in 
mind. 

The college exists to foster sound learning and scholarship, 
habits of reflection and application, together with mental and 
spiritual growth and culture. To say that for these thing s leisure 
is needed is to say what is obvious; but to mistake mental slug- 
gishness and lack of application for profitable leisure, and to wish 
to prolong such conditions, is to commit a grave crime against 
youth in the name of high ideals. There is growing evidence that 
the pubUc, and the colleges themselves, are becoming familiar 
with the true facts regarding the dangers and losses that follow 
from an ill-planned and unwise use of time in school and college; 
in that case the improvement of existing conditions wiU not be 
long delayed.* 

* Report for 1902-3, pp. 28-31. 
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October 3, 1904 

There is the same diversity of opinion in the University as exists 
throughout the country as to vs^hether or not the familiar Ameri- 
can college can be preserved in the reorganization of higher edu- 
cation which is upon us. It is perhaps fair to say that a small mi- 
nority do not think it worth preserving. Those who value the 
college but who think it impossible to preserve that institution in 
its historic form, regard it as certain that the college will be com- 
pelled to give over one half of its present work to the secondary 
schools and the other half to the universities and their profes- 
sional schools. Such a state of affairs would reproduce in the 
United States the educational oi^nization of Germany. Those 
who value the college and believe it possible to preserve it by 
appropriate academic legislation, fall into two groups. The one 
group feel that the college would be stronger if it stood alone 
and admitted no admixture of professional studies into its pro- 
gram. The other group take the contrary view and hold that 
unless the college permits its students to choose professional 
courses in law, medicine, and technology as part of their cur- 
riculum, the college itself cannot continue long to exist. 

So far as the consideration of the matter has proceeded, it may 
justifiably be said that the Faculty of Columbia College, and the 
judgment of the University as a whole, give assent to these con- 
clusions: 

1. The American college in general, and Columbia College in 
particular, can and should be maintained in its integrity as a 
school of liberal learning, essential both to the specialization 
of studies which follows and to the inculcation of those ideals 
of knowledge and of culture which are the choicest and most 
useful products of our historic civilization. 

2. With the recent rapid growth of the elective system and the 
increase in the number of college students, there has been a 
noticeable laxity in the control and discipline of those stu- 
dents. As a result, the period of college residence is not always 
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as well spent as it should be in acquiring habits of industry and 
application and in promoting mental and moral growth. 

3. The remedy for this condition is a closer oversight of under- 
graduate students and a stricter control of their curriculums. 
To attain these ends it is not necessary to sacrifice the benefits 
of an elective system, wisely framed and carefully adminis- 
tered. 

4. The time element in a college curriculum is important, but 
not so important as the attainment of a certain standard of 
scholarly excellence and intellecmal maturity. When that 
standard is reached, and not before that, the student should 
be graduated. 

5. The professional schools of the University should require for 
admission the completion of a college curriculum not less than 
two years in length, or its equivalent to be tested by examina- 
tion. This standard of admission, where not now fixed, i.e., 
Schools of Medicine and of Applied Science, should be en- 
forced as soon as practicable. 

6. The College, and the University as a whole, will gain, not lose, 
by adhering to the policy of permitting undergraduate stu- 
dents to choose professional courses in law, medicine, tech- 
nology, teaching, or fine arts, as part of a curriculum leading 
to the degree of bachelor of arts. There is earnest dissent from 
this conclusion on the part of a minority.* 


November 6 , 1905 

As is now widely appreciated, the most pressing problem in 
American higher education is that which concerns the future 
place and character of the college. At Columbia University no 
uncertainty prevails on these points, but we have greatly feared 
that, without adequate physical provision for it, our own Col- 
lege might easily suffer in prestige and usefulness, surrounded 
as it is on every side by the evidences of a rapidly growing and 


* Report for 1903-4, pp. 18-20. 
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developing University. The College, where ambitious youths are 
to gain the best inspiration of their lives, and where they are to 
be brought for a period of years under the gentle and ennobling 
influences of scholarship and culture, cannot be made of brick 
and stone alone. It will consist chiefly, in the future as in the past, 
of those intangible and unmeasured influences which constitute 
college spirit and college atmosphere. It will be, in the future as 
in the past, quite as much a social and a moral institution as an 
intellectual one. It will refine and broaden by contact as well as 
by instruction. Nevertheless, these influences must have a physi- 
cal abode and a home which they can call their own. 

It is just this which the gift of a College Hall will supply. Here 
the students of Columbia College, as distinguished from the stu- 
dents in the graduate and professional schools, will have the cen- 
ter of their activities and the seat of their future associations. The 
Hall will bear the name of that student of King’s College in the 
early days who has, of all our alumni, made the deepest mark 
upon the governmental structure and pohtical thought of the 
United States. That fact of itself will serve to keep alive the high 
traditions of public service and intellectual activity which mark 
the career, all too short, of Alexander Hamilton of the Class 
of 1777.* 


November 4, 1907 

The College Faculty has been entirely reorganized during the 
year in accordance with a definite principle of constitution. . . . 
The Faculty was reconstituted by assigning to it only those pro- 
fessors and adjunct professors who are chiefly or entirely en- 
gaged in giving collegiate instruction or who, for some personal 
or departmental reason, stand in close relation and sympathy 
with the College work. . . . 

The College Faculty so reconstituted will now be able to give 
earnest and effective consideration to problems of discipline and 
instruction which are distinctively collegiate. It is hoped, there- 

* Report for 1904-5, pp. 2-3. 
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fore, that the relations between the College and the secondary 
schools may still further improve, that the methods of teaching 
undergraduate students may be subjected to criticism and re- 
vision, that the mode of conducting the mid-year and final ex- 
aminations may be improved, and that a much closer relationship 
may be established between members of the Faculty and mem- 
bers of the undergraduate body. The consideration of these and 
other similar matters has already been vigorously begun by the 
new Faculty, and there is every reason to hope that marked im- 
provement in the College teaching and in the College spirit will 
result. 

This reoi^anization of the College Faculty, following closely 
upon the adoption of the new program of studies, the erection 
of Hamilton Hall, and the introduction of dormitory life, com- 
pletes the foundation upon which the Columbia College of the 
next generation is to build. Since 1880 the work of the College 
has been in a more or less imcertain and troubled condition 
owing to the manifold and complex development which has 
been going on not only in the College itself, but throughout the 
University, It has taken a quarter of a century to determine and 
define certain of the broader college problems and wider college 
relationships. These matters may now be regarded, for all practi- 
cal purposes, as settled. The time has come, therefore, to under- 
take the intensive development of the college work and the dose 
study of specifically college problems as they now present them- 
selves. With a Faculty which is in reality a College Faculty, the 
means to this end are at hand.* 


November 2, 1908 

The matters to which attention was called [in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Columbia College Faculty] were the relation of 
the College to the secondary schools, the unfortunate results 
which follow the invasion of the College by the lecture method 
of teaching, the administration of the stated mid-year and final 

* Report for 1906-^, pp. 18-20. 
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examinations, the lack of adequate and frequent personal touch 
between undergraduate and teacher, the failure of the Faculty 
to inform itself sufficiently as to the content and method of the 
several courses prescribed by it for the baccalaureate degrees, 
and the tendency, through lack of departmental cooperation, to 
overload undergraduate students, particularly those in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years, with tasks that they cannot possibly 
perform. . . . 

The College problem as it now presents itself is the very sim- 
ple, and yet the very difficult, one of good teaching and of estab- 
lishing dose personal relationships between teachers and the 
taught. It is increasingly clear that better teaching will be had in 
Columbia College as a body of distinctively collegiate teachers 
is built up for the work of the Freshman and Sophomore years. 
The division of interest and of labor between undergraduate and 
graduate instruction is too great to enable many men to carry on 
both successfully. In some departments we have already been 
successful in developing stroi^ undergraduate teachers of pro- 
fessorial rank. This policy should be pursued and continued 
whenever and wherever possible until the problem is satisfac- 
torily solved. The system of advisers above referred to meets in 
what appears to be a practical and yet economical way the need 
of undergraduate students for personal contact with mature 
minds and characters. It differs in many points of detail from the 
policies pursued at other institutions to meet similar needs, but 
it has a common purpose with such policies. 

The continued rapid growth of the College is a matter for sin- 
cere congratulation, as it indicates that the educational policies 
carefully thought out and persistently executed have com- 
mended themselves and are commending themselves to parents 
and teachers. The education which Columbia College offers may 
be said to be old-fashioned in the best sense of that word; never- 
theless, it is modem in its spirit, its vigor and its wealth of op- 
portunity.* 


Report for 1907-8, pp. 25-26, 28-29. 
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November 4, 1912 

At more than one American college there is in process just now 
a vigorous searching of the mind and of the heart. The tendency 
of educational institutions to drift with the tide rather than to 
formulate definite policies and to labor constantly for their exe- 
cution, is well illustrated by the way in which the American col- 
lege has, in so many instances, permitted itself to be made the 
prey of every passing fancy and of every succeeding educational 
whim. Without knowing just whither they were going, the col- 
leges have followed the trend of the time toward a slackening of 
discipline, toward an unwillingness or inability to accept re- 
sponsibility for passing upon relative values, and toward that 
confusion between general training and vocational preparation 
which is for the college a painless but sure form of suicide. Both 
within the colleges and without them, so-called practical men 
have instituted a more or less genial reign of terror, so that it now 
takes some courage to admit that one would rather be liberally 
educated than not, or even to appeal from rule-of-thumb meas- 
urement to a table of logarithms. 

Scholarship in America has received grave damage from its 
most inveterate enemy, which is early specialization. The stu- 
dent of English history who carmot express an intelligent or in- 
telligible opinion as to the significance of the Stuart dynasty will 
take many pages and draw numerous maps and plans for the 
purpose of establishing by what particular window Charles I 
passed out of the Palace at Whitehall to the scafiFold. The notion 
that this sort of information is important at any stage in a stu- 
dent’s career is an illusion well worthy of the study of the aca- 
demic pathologist. The assumption that such information can 
take the place of a real grasp upon ideas, tendencies and move- 
ments of opinion, is hardly worth discussing. The American 
college must be brought back on to a firmer basis than this if it is 
to survive and if it is to be worth working for. 

Two of the separate colleges, Amherst and Hamilton, have 
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lately been making a thorough examination of their policies and 
aims, and they have come to important and highly commendable 
decisions in regard to them. The problem at Columbia College 
is much more complicated and much more difficult than at col- 
leges such as these. Until thirty years ago, Columbia College was, 
to all intents and purposes, a separate college also. For a decade 
thereafter it was a college complicated with university affilia- 
tions. Since the reorganization of 1 890 it has been a college in a 
university, with university obligations and with close university 
relationships. In taking on these new obligations, however, and 
in entering into these new relationships, Columbia College added 
to its older aim and purpose but did not displace them. The train- 
ing of citizens who shall be educated gentlemen grows more 
important every year, not less so. No excellence in laying the 
foundation for future professional or technical training, and no 
amount of such activity, can take the place of doing what is after 
all the work for which a college primarily exists. While we have 
at Columbia now closely interwoven two or more years of col- 
lege study with a later study of the law, of medicine, of engi- 
neering, of architecture and of teaching, we have none the less 
held fast to the older conception of college work. We need at 
Columbia more men, not fewer, who pursue a college course 
with no vocational aim in view, but who wish to furnish the 
mind for enjoyment, for happiness and for worth in later years. 
The institution of a degree with honors on the recommendation 
of the Faculty of Columbia College has already been of valuable 
assistance to the College. The plan, while yet new, is reported 
to be working well, and it has served as a distinct stimulus to 
scholarship and as a dear call to the stronger pursuit of those 
studies which still claim for themselves the proud name of 
liberal. 

It is probably not possible to ascertain what proportion of 
American students go to college for social purposes only, what 
proportion go with a specific vocational end in view, and what 
proportion go for the purpose of becoming liberally educated 
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gentlemen. It is highly probable, however, that the class last 
named is not now very large; but the country will suffer severely 
if this class does not grow constantly larger and more important. 
At Columbia we need to strengthen, in all possible ways and by 
such supplementary legislation as may from time to time be nec- 
essary, the college course in the liberal arts and sciences which 
leads to the traditional degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

With the personal changes that time has brought in its train, 
we have already lost too many of our old so-called culture 
courses, which are remembered with satisfaction and delight by 
many of the older graduates of Columbia College. The course in 
which, under the guise of offering an introduction to the study 
of Goethe, Professor Boyesen gave a critical survey of modem 
European literature; the truly great courses in which Professor 
Burgess traced and interpreted the consdtutional history of Eu- 
rope and of the United States; the course in which Professor 
Richmond Mayo-Smith examined and made plain the economic 
basis of the modem state, are illustrations of a kind of teaching 
which has now almost ceased to exist. If the college is to regain 
its hold and to accomplish its purpose, it must reinstitute and mul- 
tiply courses of interpretation such as these. Information may be 
had for the asking, but a scholar’s interpretation of information 
is a rare and precious thing. 

The habit of conveying information to college students by 
meatis of lectures is wholly deplorable. It is not only a waste of 
time, since the printed page would be far better than the spoken 
word, but it leads to unfortunate and undesirable mteUectual 
habits on the part of the student. The trae function of the aca- 
demic lecture — and its only justification, since the discovery of 
the art of printing — is to interpret and not simply to inform. By 
means of prescribed reading and by the aid of a printed syllabus, 
the college student should be directed to the facts of a given de- 
partment of knowledge. By the lecture and by discussion he 
should be led to an understanding of these facts, to a capacity to 
estimate them at their trae worth and value, and to a sense of 
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proportion in his judgments of them. The best type of college 
teacher is careful, at the opening of each new course of instruc- 
tion, to devote at least one or two exercises to an indication of 
the scope, the method an'd the purpose of the course and its rela- 
tion to other courses, both those which have preceded it and 
those which may follow. The student who sets out upon a new 
voyage of discovery in letters, in science or in philosophy, is 
sxirely entitled to a map of the ground to be traversed that is in its 
way at least as complete and as helpful as a navigator’s chart. The 
notion that students may best be left to find out all these things 
for themselves is not an evidence of good teaching, but of ob- 
tuseness. 

One important obstacle to the improvement of college teach- 
ing is the tradition which has grown up, here and elsewhere, that 
the classroom work of college teachers should not be supervised 
or inspected. It is now usual to leave a poor teacher alone with his 
poverty. In the old days, and in one or two departments until 
very recently, it was the custom for the senior officer to fa- 
miliarize itself with the work of his associates, particularly those 
of junior rank, by personal visits to the classroom. In this way he 
gained accurate informadon regarding the teaching skill and the 
classroom methods in use in the department for whidi he was in 
a large measure responsible. He was not left helpless before the 
claims of the teacher and the conflicting criticisms of the stu- 
dents. We need more of this supervision and inspecdon in college 
teaching. Under our present form of academic organization, per- 
haps the best body to undertake it, or to cause it to be under- 
taken, is the Committee on Instruction of the College Faculty. 

There is, unfortunately, no public opinion, either within a 
university or in the community at large, which will sustain the 
displacement of a teacher in school or in college simply because 
he cannot teach. If he is a person of good moral character, of rea- 
sonable industry and of inofifensive personality, his place is per- 
fectly secure no matter what havoc he may make in the class- 
room. It is this inequitable security of tenure, the like of which 
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is not to be found in any other calling, that attracts to the teach- 
ing profession and holds in it, despite its modest pecuniary re- 
wards, so much mediocrity. This is not so much a condition to 
be criticized as a fact to be reckoned with. Unless an ineffective 
teacher can be roused or stimulated into relative effectiveness, it 
will probably be necessary to subject one generation of college 
students after another to his incapacity until death or the age of 
academic retirement comes to their relief. 

Side by side with the steady improvement of college teaching, 
through supervision, through stimulus and through more critical 
care in making original appointments, there must go the increase 
of personal attention to the individual student. This problem 
Columbia College is fortunate in having solved, at least to a very 
large extent.* 


November 6 , 1933 

The task of the American college is, or should be, reasonably 
definite and well understood. It is to take the youth at about 
the age when in ancient Rome he put on the toga virilis and offer 
him for three or four years opportunity for carefully directed 
and supervised study in some part or in many parts of the field of 
liberal arts and sciences. The purpose of this carefully supervised 
and directed training is to give him the boiefit of his rich human 
inheritance, so far as that may be practicable, and thereby better 
to prepare him for such specific task as may await him in the 
years of mature life. Deprived of this rich inheritance, the youth 
must of necessity be correspondingly impoverished and put 
under the necessity of making most strenuous efforts in later 
years to make good the loss which he has had to suffer. The old 
days when the substance of this inheritance could be transmitted 
through a few carefully chosen and prescribed subjects of study 
have gone forever. They have gone, not because those studies 
were not excellent in their time and adequate to the needs of that 
time, but rather because times have changed and the human 

* Report for 19x1-12, pp. 23-28. 
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inheritance has taken on a more many-sided and richer form 
than it once was known to have. Nature and its study have of- 
fered new and splendid vistas to both knowledge and imagina- 
tion. The creative arts have unfolded themselves in striking fash- 
ion for a century past as educational instrumentalities of highest 
value. The structure and underlying principles of the social and 
political order, first examined and interpreted in classic fashion 
by Aristotle, have now taken on many new forms and guises, 
each with its own appeal and its own capacity for usefulness. It 
is for reasons such as these that the task of the college faculty 
has become more difficult than ever before, since it must, within 
a very limited time and for youths from all sorts and conditions 
of home, family and school background and environment, offer 
that opportunity to understand and to grasp the rich human in- 
heritance which it is the first business of the college to transmit.* 

BASIC AND LIBERAL NATURE 

November i, 1929 

The contemporary literature relative to the American college, 
its status and its problems, contains multiplying evidence of the 
fact that what President Barnard and Professor Burgess saw to be 
true in 1880, quite fifty years ago, has now made itself evident to 
large numbers of educational administrators and college teach- 
ers. It was their contention, quickly accepted by Columbia and 
made a fundamental principle of its development, that if the 
undergraduate student was in the later years of his college course 
to be permitted freely to choose studies that he would pursue, 
there could be no good reason why he should not be permitted 
to choose those studies that were fundamental and introductory 
to any future professional course of study upon which he pro- 
posed to enter. If the college Senior was to have opportunity to 
study zoology, what possible reason could be given why he who 
desired to become a student of medicine should not find his way 


* Report for 1932-33, pp. 28-29. 
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to the laboratory and museum of comparative anatomy? The re- 
sult was the introduction of the so-c^ed combined college and 
professional school course, which has since its introduction 
played a very large part in bringing about a reconstitution and 
reconstruction of the program of study in the American college. 
The seeds of the junior college movement were to be found in 
the Columbia combined course, and that junior college move- 
ment will in time prove itself, is indeed already proving itself, 
capable of meeting a very real need. Hard upon its heels comes 
the movement to organize and identify the junior high school 
and that, too, has a useful future beyond any question. 

All this means that there is a complete breaking up of the old 
formal division of the process of instruction into an elementary, 
a secondary and a higher period of study. Under present-day 
conditions there is need of smaller and differently organized 
units, and the junior college together with the junior high school 
furnishes these. The elementary school course remains wasteful 
in the extreme. Much more and much better could be accom- 
plished if elementary school teaching were treated as the very 
simple process which it is, and not analyzed and re-analyzed into 
a hundred hypothetical constituent elements, all of which per- 
plex the teacher and mystify the child. Herbart has many sins to 
answer for. An elementary school program in arithmetic which 
requires a full year to teach all that is involved in the numbers 
from one to ten inclusive, is something considerably below the 
plane of a joke. 

Through all these changes, chances and tribulations Columbia 
College has fortunately kept its head. The Faculty, under the 
inspiring and sagacious leadership of Dean Hawkes, attacks 
problem after problem with openmindedness, keen insight into 
the needs and ambitions of youth and the finest possible spirit of 
cooperation. The Report of the Dean of Columbia College for 
the past year contains a most interesting statement and inter- 
pretation of the policies of the Faculty and of the success which 
is attending them. Every word of that Report should be read and 
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pondered not only by college teachers, but by thoughtful parents 
who are really concerned for the sound education of then chil- 
dren. The Warden of St. Stephen’s College in his Report dis- 
cusses other aspects of this same topic in a manner that is full of 
suggestion. Plainly the American' college is on the march, and 
according as it is conscious of its destination and of the best 
means to reach that destination, will its record of usefulness be 
written in the years just ahead of us. 

It is a matter of interesting speculation as to what may be the 
future, a generation from now, of those separate colleges which, 
because of their separateness, are not members of the educational 
system of a university. It is likely that the example of St. Stephen’s 
College ■will be followed in not a few cases as the years pass, and 
the separate college while retaining the advantage of its separate- 
ness will gain the enormous advantage of university membership 
by becoming incorporated in the educational system of a neigh- 
boring university of high rank. The junior college should take 
care of an increasing proportion of those young men and young 
women who now press for admission to the Freshman Class of 
the American college each autumn. Thousands of these young 
men and young women may get in and from the junior college 
all the systematic instruction which they require and of which 
they can take full advantage. The rapidly multiplying oppor- 
tunities for adult education will do the rest and will assist in 
keeping them intellectually alive and active throughout their 
entire lives. 

After all these changes shall have taken place, however, there 
will stiU be room for a certain number of separate colleges going 
their own way and doing their o-wn work in that happy and for- 
tunate field which one may still describe as the Humanities. 
Hotho sum; hummi nihil a me alienum puto, said Terence. To 
realize this grateful maxim will be the continuing and the richly 
rewarded task of the separate college as it will be always a large 
part of the task of the university college. 

The separate college, which understands its problem and its 
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place in the nation’s system of higher education, will refrain from 
any attempt to build up within itself a scheme of graduate or 
university work. Any such policy of necessity involves, by rea- 
son of the large expenditure incurred, a weakening of the re- 
sources which should be unimpaired for truly undergraduate or 
college work. Moreover, true university opportunity is now of- 
fered in the United States in at least a dozen different and widely 
separated institutions. It is to one of these that the graduate of 
the separate college should turn if he or she desires to go forward 
in a career of scholarship. It is at these university centers that 
have been built up, or are building, the vast equipment of libra- 
ries, laboratories, and other aids to advanced study which are an 
absolute necessity to its proper conduct. Precisely the same 
reasons which took American college graduates who were look- 
ing forward to a career of scholarly endeavor to the German 
universities during the last third of the nineteenth century will 
take like-minded graduates of American colleges to either an 
American or a foreign university in this part of the twentieth 
century. Just as universities will differ among themselves in re- 
spect to what they have to offer in different fields of knowledge, 
so the universities as a whole will differ widely from those sepa- 
rate colleges which are giving closest, most devoted and most 
successful attention to their own very important and highly 
desirable business. 

In order to think straight upon these subjects, it is essential to 
look carefully to one’s terminology and nomenclature. There 
are many kinds and divisions of instruction and many kinds and 
divisions of training, but there is only one education. Professional 
instruction, vocational training and many other groups and clas- 
sifications exist and rightly so; but they are something quite dis- 
tinct from education, and education is something far deeper and 
broader and higher than any one of them, or than all of them 
taken together. Loose and unclear thinking has been promoted 
and multiplied by the careless and unscientific use of the word 
education, just as it has by the careless and unscientific use of the 
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word university. To get light upon present-day problems in 
education and to grasp their social, political and moral signifi- 
cance, it is essential that fundamental terms should be understood 
in their just and proper definitions and not permitted to drift 
into careless and uncritical use.* 


November 5, 1934 

The three undergraduate colleges of the University’s educa- 
tional system, Columbia College for men, Barnard College for 
women, and Bard College for men, are aU moving steadily for- 
ward toward the accomplishment of their common ideal, each 
in Its own way and each inspired by the spirit of progress. The 
faculties of these undergraduate colleges are under no compul- 
sion to imitate each other’s projects and plans, although they are 
in so close contact that each is naturally interested in and influ- 
enced by the work of the others. The attempt is making m each 
one of these colleges not only to preserve, but to strengthen, the 
ideal of a liberal education and to seek in the subject matter of 
today’s instruction such new material as can be found to take the 
place of that from which the public mind has so largely — and in 
many cases most unfortunately — turned away. For example, the 
declme of any real knowledge of the literature, the philosophy, 
and the institutional life of the ancient Greeks and Romans who 
laid the foundations for everything which we ourselves have 
been and are, is unfortunate in high degree. Attempts are now 
making to provide at least some knowledge of the great achieve- 
ments of those ancient peoples in other ways than by a study of 
their languages, which, though usually classed as dead, pulse with 
the life of the immortal messages which they bring to this genera- 
tion and which they will continue to bring to generations yet to 
come. The confusion between education and instruction for 
some definite end persists, and perhaps even grows. While it lasts, 
the cause of true education will be confronted by all those diffi- 
culties which gain-seeking habitually puts in the path of the 

* Report for 1928-29, pp. 40-43. 
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highest type of intellectual and moral life and service. Fortu- 
nately, the lecture system is on the decline. As a mode of con- 
veying information which can and should be had from the 
printed page, the lecture is grotesquely out of date. Its proper 
place, and a most important one, is that of interpretation and 
exposition of knowledge and of facts which are presumed to be 
in possession of the lecturer’s auditors. The closer contact of 
mind with mind through small groups brought together for the 
discussion and interpretation of that which aU have read or 
studied is of the highest value. Above all, the contact of eager and 
ambitious youth with outstanding personalities is that experience 
which brings an inspiration never to be forgotten and never to be 
lost.* 


November 4, 1935 

The Report of the Dean of Columbia College sets forth in 
illuminating fashion the present aspect of the commanding prob- 
lems which arise from the needs and opportunities of the present- 
day undergraduate student. These problems take on a form 
which is more definite and more pressing when the undergradu- 
ate college finds itself, as does Columbia College, included in a 
university’s educational system. The college which is geographi- 
cally and administratively separate from any university must 
face substantially like problems, but it is not necessarily made 
conscious of them in the same insistent fashion. The undergradu- 
ate student in Columbia College finds himself contemplating day 
by day the activities and ambitions of the University students 
who surround him, whether these be professional or other, and it 
is not to be wondered at that he quickly begins to relate his own 
problems and interests to some of theirs. An increasing number 
of undergraduates come to college having already chosen, on the 
surface at least, the career to which they wish to devote them- 
selves in after life. It appears to be the fact that some 60 percent 
of the membership of each entering class in Columbia CoUege 
• Report for 1933-34, pp. 45-^46. 
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have already determined upon the profession or occupation 
which they wish to follow. What this means is that the problem 
before the College Faculty is that of doing ail in its power to 
make sure that the undergraduate program of study shall be such 
as to make it quite certain that no student, whatever his plans for 
the future may be, is either compelled or permitted to lose the 
opportunity to gain the elements of a truly liberal education and 
to lay the solid foundations upon which his reading and thought 
in after life may rest. 

The intermingling of liberal education with prevocational and 
vocational instruction raises many difEculties with which the 
Faculty of Columbia College has dealt with very great insight 
and skill. The tendency to lay emphasis upon vocational prepa- 
ration is the greatest enemy which liberal education has to face. 
For the apostle of purely vocational preparation, there is no time 
for learning anything which cannot be immediately and directly 
applied in vocational use. This, of course, makes education quite 
impossible, and turns the future adult citizen into a machine- 
made product, with none but a purely material end in view. 
Under such circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that the 
profit-motive continues to play so large a part in American life. 
The German system of separating liberal education and prevoca- 
tional training during the secondary school period has great ad- 
vantages, but in the United States the intermingling of the two 
has become far more the rule than the exception. It is the func- 
tion and the opportunity of adult education to endeavor to make 
good over many years of later life what may have been lost by 
those who found themselves under insistent pressure to follow 
a course of vocational instruction, with little or no opportunity 
for education. 

If the nation is to maintain its ideals and to follow a steadily 
mounting path of progress, of social service and of intellectual 
competence, it must have among its population the largest pos- 
sible number of liberally educated men and women. These are 
men and women who have been taught to understand the origins 
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and the history of the forces which make modem civilization, 
who have been introduced to the great masterpieces of literature, 
of the fine arts, of philosophy and of science, and who have been 
taught to think and to keep an open mind for new truth and new 
intellectual adventure. Such men and women alone can make a 
nation truly great and worthily confident of a permanent place 
among the leaders of civilization during the centuries that lie 
ahead of us. 

Vocational preparation is all well enough in its way, but it is 
always and eveiywhere of secondary importance. There is little 
use in a man being able to earn his living if he is not a man at all, 
but only a trained animal. Surely conditions are pretty serious 
when a distinguished man of science can write these words: 

In spite of the immense sums of money expended on the education 
of the children and the young people of the United States, the in- 
tellectual 61 ite does not seem to have increased. ... In modem civili- 
zation, the individual is characterized chiefly by a fairly great ac- 
tivity, entirely directed toward the practical side of life, by much 
ignorance, by a certain shrewdness, and by a kind of mental weak- 
ness which leaves him under the influence of the environment 
wherein he happens to be placed. It appears that intelligence itself 
gives way when character weakens. . . . Modem civilization seems 
to be incapable of producing people endowed with imagination, in- 
telligence, and courage. In practically every country there is a de- 
crease in the intellectual and moral calibre of those who carry the 
responsibility of public affairs.* t 

USEFULNESS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

November 5, 1917 

Such a prospect [the development of Columbia College as a 
resident junior college] must make strong appeal to the imagina- 
tion of those who, looking back upon the old College of thirty 
or forty years ago, wish the Columbia College of the future to 
represent everything that was good in the college life and work 

* Aleads Carrel, Man^ the Unknown (New York: Harper & Bros., 1935), pp. 
20-21. 

t Report for 1934-35, pp. 26-28. 
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of the last generation and to add thereto everything that is help- 
ful and uplifting in the life of the present. During the years of 
rapid University development, Columbia College has been of 
necessity more or less the creature of circumstances. While en- 
deavoring to pursue its own college policy, it has been compelled 
at the same time to endeavor to serve the needs of a large and 
many-sided university. May it not be that the time has now come 
when a junior college will take excellent and sufficient care of 
these needs and so set Columbia College free to resume without 
farther interruption or hindrance the natural lines of its own 
coUegiate development? 

The step now suggested could be taken without expense and 
by a mere stroke of the pen, since it is wholly a matter of reclas- 
sifying and regrouping students who are already in residence 
according to the degrees for which they are candidates. Colum- 
bia College students of the type first referred to are all candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Columbia College students of 
the second type, who would then become students in the junior 
college, are all candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in one or another of its various forms. 

The suggestion for the establishment of a junior college is of- 
fered as an easy and practical way of meeting the very real diffi- 
culties that have arisen in Columbia College owing to its size and 
the diversity of interest and aim among its students, as well as a 
means of sharpening and defining the place of the historic Co- 
lumbia College in the Columbia University of today and to- 
morrow.* 


November 4, 1918 

The Dean of Columbia College, in discussing different types 
of college student, speaks in his report of those who regard Co- 
lumbia less as an Alma Mater than as a Pater Efficiens. This is a 
witty and illuminating distinction. It puts into a compact phrase 
the essence of contemporary educational debate. Not all the pa- 
* Report for 1916-17, pp. 17-18. 
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tient measurements of laboratory-trained schoolmasters or the 
insistent demand that a child be taught useful industry before he 
is given a chance to learn for what end he should be industrious, 
can bridge the wide gulf which separates education from special 
training. Those who deem themselves specially trained but who 
are conscious of having never been educated are not unnaturally 
eager to contend that no distinction between education and spe- 
cial training exists. The common sense of men has, however, set- 
tled this question long ago, and that settlement is in no wise 
shaken by irrelevant experiments which, through attempted 
measurement of the non-material, conclude that no one is, ever 
was, or ever can be educated but only given special and specific 
training. The proper point at which special training of any kind 
should begin is when a reasonable foundation of education has 
been laid. Under present-day conditions, for the great mass of the 
population this point will be found somewhere after the close 
of the elementary school period, and as economic and social con- 
ditions improve it will and should be pushed on well into the 
period of secondary school work. For those who are able to take 
advantage of the opportunities which the American college of- 
fers, this point is to be found not earlier than the close of the 
second year of undergraduate study. The modicum of training 
and knowledge which a youth can gain by that time is a modest 
enough foundation for professional study. These studies are 
themselves quite capable of being given a large educational sig- 
nificance, but too often they are carried on in so narrowly voca- 
tional a spirit that this possibility is lost. The many-sided metro- 
politan university of the twentieth century -will make provision 
for students of all types and kinds, and it ■will treat all alike with 
fairness and generosity; but it must not on that account either 
overlook, or assist in breaking down, the elementary principles 
of a sound educational philosophy. The more men and women 
who are being trained up to twenty or twenty-one years of age 
•without any reference whatever to a particular vocation or oc- 
cupation, the better for the citizenship, the intelligence, and the 
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moral and spiritual life of the nation. It is but repeating what has 
often been said to point out that what modem civilization needs 
is not narrow men, but broad men sharpened to a point. Breadth 
is the result of good education; sharpened to a point is the result 
of sound specisd training. The broad man sharpened to a point 
has been given both an education and a special training. In edu- 
cation, as in the family, Alma Mater comes first and Pater Effl- 
ciens exerts his influence later on.* 


November 7, 1927 

The development of the junior college which has gone on so 
rapidly throughout the country in recent years, is the direct out- 
come of that theory of organization of higher education which, 
made familiar by the writing and teaching of Andrew D. White, 
Frederick A. P. Barnard and Professor John W. Burgess, under- 
lay the plan of organization adopted for Columbia University 
in 1890. When that plan was drafted the fact was clearly in mind 
that in the United States the field of higher education is divided 
among three parts or types of institution, whereas on the conti- 
nent of Europe, with its long and useful experience to guide it, 
these divisions and institutions are but two in number. In the 
United States the secondary school, the college and the univer- 
sity properly so-called, occupy the territory which, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, is divided between the lycee or Gymnasium on 
the one hand and the university on the other. As so often happens 
in following the natural history of human undertakings, there is 
a real, if unconscious and even unsuspected, reason jfor almost 
every type of institutional development. On the Continent of 
Europe the two-fold division of higher education corresponds to 
certain psychological and social facts, while in the United States 
the three-fold division rests more largely on an economic foun- 
dation as well as on the accidents of the early stages of an his- 
torical development. It was recognition of these facts which led 
to the establishment of the so-called Columbia plan of the com- 

* Report for 1917-18, pp. 10-X2. 
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bined college and university course, which accepts the fact that 
there is a natural break or transition in the intellectual life of the 
normal student at about the end of the second or sophomore year 
of college instruction. In the Annual Report for 1902 (pp. 29-49) 
and in that for 1903 (pp. 23-31) these questions were examined 
at some length. As a result, a lively discussion of these matters 
in all their aspects followed and continued for several years. The 
upshot of it all was to strengthen the conviction that the three- 
fold division as it exists in the United States corresponds fairly 
well to national economic, social and intellectual conditions, but 
that to be most effective it must in some way recognize and make 
place for that distinction or transition which the European sys- 
tem recognizes between the lycSe or the GyTmiaHum on the one 
hand and the University on the other. The junior college when 
brought into existence, either separately or as an outgrowth of 
an established secondary school, represents the attempt to satisfy 
the need which European institutions of higher learning recog- 
nize and meet in the way described. 

What shall become of those who satisfactorily complete the 
junior college course? For many junior college students, perhaps 
for most, the formal instruction there given is all that they will 
require as preparation for life. It would doubtless be to the public 
advantage if the major portion of the junior college constituency 
were to pass directly into gainful occupation and then use the 
multiplying facilities for adult education to keep alive their intel- 
lectual life and to broaden and deepen their intellectual interest 
while engaging in active work. Another portion of this group 
would certainly wish to enter upon the later years of a college 
course or to take up professional study. If the junior college has 
done its work well, students should be ready, on finishing its 
course, to become acceptable students of Architecture, Agricul- 
ture, Business, Education, Engineering, Journalism, Library 
Service or Pharmacy. Whether they might be admitted to full 
University status as students of Law or Medicine would depend 
in part upon statutory restrictions and in part upon institutional 
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conditions and requirements. A certain number, it is hoped, 
would desire to go forward to the completion of a college course 
in the liberal arts and sciences, and thereby lay the foundation 
for a life of the largest measure of intellectual satisfaction and en- 
joyment, or even for a scholar’s career. 

It so happens that at Columbia during the past twenty years 
the work of University Extension has so developed as to suggest 
and almost to compel the organization of junior colleges at cer- 
tain of the larger centers of population which University Exten- 
sion serves. The question is now asked whether the time has not 
come formally to bring such junior colleges into existence and 
through University Extension to recognize them as part of the 
University’s educational system, conforming to fixed University 
standards and responding to University direction and control. 
To this question an afiirmative answer may quickly be given if it 
be understood that these undertakings will in no wise become a 
charge upon the general income of the University corporation 
and that they will conform to the University standards of 
scholarly excellence and achievement. It is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that during the next generation both Co- 
lumbia University and other universities that have the inesti- 
mable advantage of an urban situation may find themselves 
surrounded by a whole group of junior colleges that have sprung 
up as the result of their several influences and inspirations. The 
aininistration and oversight of a group of such junior colleges 
would present no serious difiSculties and their teaching positions 
would naturally be filled, chiefly at least, by men and women 
trained at the university under whose auspices they had been 
brought into being. 

Junior colleges, wherever they are, will do well to seek uni- 
versity affiliation. They would be greatly strengthened thereby 
and lines of influence and interdependence would be laid down 
and developed that might easily come to play a large part in the 
development of the nation’s general educational system. Plans 
and organizations for adult education would connect themselves 
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with junior colleges and with the universities to which those 
jimior colleges looked for oversight and direction, and the whole 
vast movement of arousing, stimulating and instructing the pub- 
lic intelligence and of guiding the public mind to habits of right 
thinking and generous feeling would be thereby greatly ad- 
vanced.* 


November 5, 1928 

The action taken during the year on the initiative of St. 
Stephen’s College by which that admirable instimtion was in- 
corporated in the University’s educational system, and the or- 
ganization in the Borough of Brooklyn of Seth Low Junior 
College, mark another, a natural and a long step forward in the 
development of Columbia University, and likewise in that of the 
organization of higher education in the United States. Long ago 
Jeremy Taylor, treading perhaps on debatable ground, remarked 
upon the involution or comprehension of the Presbyter within 
the Episcopus. Just so there are within the University many 
seeds of plants of different type and color which only await care 
and proper nourishment in order to produce growths that will 
shortly blossom forth and bear fine fruit. The tradition, the au- 
thority and the inspiration of a great university are too im- 
portant and too rich to sujffer confinement within conventional 
or narrow bounds. The highest ideal of them all is public service, 
and that service is best rendered when an historic university holds 
itself ready to offer its tested standards of excellence, its com- 
panionship and its scholarly counsel to various types of institu- 
tion that are suited for university membership, or when it pro- 
duces these out of its own soul and body. The age-old problem 
of the One and the Many, first illumined by Pythagoras and his 
followers, lies at the bottom of every form of organization which 
affects human beings. To give the individual the benefit which 
attaches to membership in a group without subordinating his 
personality and his interests to group preferences and to group 

* Report for 1926-27, pp. 30-33. 
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demands, as manifested formally or informally by majority vote, 
remains the supreme task of those who have to do with the build- 
ing, the repair, the protection or the embellishment of any one 
of the institutions of civilization. Whether the individual re- 
ceives his due and is offered his just opportunity depends not in 
the least upon the size of the group to which he belongs, but 
upon the manner in which as a member of that group he is recog- 
nized, encouraged and inspired. 

It is of high importance to prevent the spirit of mass produc- 
tion, which has found its way into the control of pretty much 
all the processes of industry with resultant economic advantage 
and aesthetic loss, from similarly dominating any part of the field 
of education, elementary, secondary, or higher. The individual 
is too precious to be sacrificed to the mass. He should be sur- 
rounded by those opportunities for diversity of interest, of occu- 
pation and of expression that will invite and encourage him to 
make the best possible use of his talents. Thus treated, the indi- 
vidual will be enriched by his mass membership and given 
sources of power and enjoyment which he could not possibly 
gain alone. For some years past it has been necessary for Co- 
lumbia College to limit the number of those granted admission 
each year. Literally hundreds of youths, many of them most de- 
serving and capable, are turned from the College doors because 
the limit has been reached of the number which can be cared for 
in one undergraduate organization with fuU regard to their indi- 
vidual needs, capacities and tastes. Shall the influence and the in- 
tellectual resources of Columbia University, therefore, be limited 
to the few hundred undergraduates who may each year be en- 
rolled in Columbia College? That would be a sorry confession 
of impotence to meet and to deal with a very real and a very 
pressing human siraation. 

A college like St. Stephen’s, limited to some two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty undergraduates, delightfully placed in the 
countryside on the banks of the Hudson River, and not too far 
removed for frequent visits to Momingside Heights and for per- 
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sonal contacts between the teaching scholars in the country and 
the teaching scholars in the town, is a rich and fine addition to 
the University’s resources for solving the problems of under- 
graduate instruction and undergraduate life. Especially is this the 
case when, as is true of St. Stephen’s College, the atmosphere is 
one of earnest religious faith and solemn religious observance. 
The standards of admission and graduation will be the same at 
St. Stephen’s College as at Columbia College, while the program 
of study there will be that which the teaching scholars of St. 
Stephen’s prefer and support as the surest instrument of the 
character-building and mind-forming processes for which the re- 
sponsibility is placed in their experienced and trustworthy hands. 
That the association of country college and urban university will 
be helpful to both and to the nation which both aim to serve, is 
the confident belief. 

The Junior College problem is similar but different. In the 
Annual Report for 1927 (pp. 30-33), the relation between the 
university and the junior college was pointed out and the facts 
assembled, which show that the junior college had its intellectual 
origin in those studies, reflections and policies which led to the 
organization of modem Columbia University between 1880 and 
1890. The Junior College wiU, in the first place, take off some 
of the pressure to enter Columbia College or St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, and it will also serve in the case of most of its students to 
give that measure of general academic education in advance of 
the secondary school, which can suitably and profitably be taken 
before entering upon the active work of the world. The Junior 
College is certain to increase and multiply, for to use again 
Jeremy Taylor’s figure, it is involved or comprehended in the 
idea of a modem university serving a democratic state. 

There are certain obvious centers about which developments 
of this type may be expected to manifest themselves in the im- 
mediate future. Momingside Heights, Philadelphia, Boston- 
Cambridge, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
and Berkeley, in particular, are marked out as natural geographic 
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and intellectual centers for the development of higher education 
in manifold form and in various types under the guidance, the 
stimulus and the scholarly assurance of a notable university. 

There is not the least reason why a university should be con- 
fined to a single school of law, of medicine, or of engineering. 
Professional schools, too, may differ in type or m method pro- 
vided only they all rest upon the same standard of excellence and 
be animated by the same spirit. To make sure of this is the re- 
sponsibility of the university. 

In addition to the multiplication of the undergraduate college 
and the institution and multiplication of the Junior College, an- 
other interesting development is touched upon in the report of 
the Dean of the Graduate Faculties. Dean Woodbridge points 
out that our graduate schools are resorted to by two very differ- 
ent types of person: those who come with full intention and 
every qualification to go forward to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and to submit themselves to the most rigorous and 
definite training therefor, and those who come to enjoy the satis- 
faction and the privilege of a year or more of University resi- 
dence before leaving the groves of academe forever. It is, as the 
Dean points out, important to differentiate between these two 
types of graduate student, and it is equally important that the 
needs of each be provided for and met. In the German univer- 
sities of two generations ago this same situation existed. A mere 
handful of those who were enrolled at the University of Berlin, 
for example, went forward to the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. These enrolled themselves in seminars and privately given 
courses of instruction, and assumed heavy burdejis in library or 
in laboratory. A great majority of the students, on the other hand, 
had no such intention. They enjoyed to the full the public 
courses of lectures offered by those who were then among the 
world’s greatest scholars. A similar situation existed in Paris at 
the Sorbonne. It would be difficult to overestimate the value to 
our democracy from a growing host of young men and young 
women who should, following college graduation, spend a year 
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or more in university residence, t h i n king little or nothing of 
candidacy for a degree. The great scholars and men of science 
whom they might meet and hear, the books which they would 
have opportunity to read, the laboratories in which they would 
have chance to work, the associations which they might quickly 
form, and the memories which they would carry away, would 
constitute an addition to the intellectual resources and the culti- 
vation of the American people which can neither be weighed nor 
measured. Lord Halifax quaintly remarks that “ The angry Buzz 
of a Multitude is one of the bloodiest Noises in the World.” * It is 
important in high degree that this buzz of the multitude be 
guided, so far as may be, into coherent and uplifting speech by 
the influence and the example of those men and women who, 
while not themselves highly trained scholars in any field, are yet 
so familiar with scholarship, so imbued with its spirit and so re- 
spectful of it that they may constitute an effective leaven in the 
dull lump of mass mediocrity .t 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

October 3, 1904 

The weakness in the program generally offered by women’s 

colleges is that it follows closely or even slavishly that usual at 

colleges for men, and so fails to meet the peculiar needs that 

many college women feel. The late General Francis A. Walker 

pointed out years ago how largely colleges for women had missed 

their opportunities in this respect. In any revision of the program 

of studies at Barnard College, it will be kept in mind not only 

that a sound standard is to be maintained in letters and in science, 

but also that Barnard College is a college for women, not for 

men. The list of electives offered should contain carefully chosen 

courses in domestic science, domestic art, sanitary chemistry, 

the fine arts, and related subjects that are especially adapted to the 

training of college women. Ail of this instruction exists in the 

* The Works of Lord Halifax (Oxford: Garendon Press, 1912), p. 219. 
t Report for 1927-28, pp. 22-26. 
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University and could readily be included in the Barnard College 
program at very moderate cost.* 


November 7, 1910 

The University as a whole is proud of Barnard College and 
of the admirable provision which it makes for the college educa- 
tion of women. The standards of admission and of graduation 
are identical with those of Columbia College; the program of 
studies is as rich and as satisfactory as the financial condition of 
the corporation will permit; the officers of instruction are accom- 
plished and devoted. When these facts are clearly stated and 
recognized, it can hardly be doubted that the friends of the col- 
legiate education of women will give without delay to Barnard 
College that new support which it must have unless it is to fall 
back steadily in educational effectiveness. The making of bricks 
without straw cannot go on indefinitely.f 


November 4, 1918 

In the Annual Report for 1879 President Barnard convulsed 
the educational world of that day by strongly advocating the ad- 
mission of women as undergraduates in Columbia College. The 
opening sentence of his discussion was this: 

The condition of the College is now such as to justify the sug- 
gestion of the question whether its advantages should not be open to 
young women as well as to yoimg men. 

President Barnard closed his notable treatment of this subject 
with these words: 

Whatever may be the fate of the present suggestion, the under- 
signed cannot permit himself to doubt that the time will yet come 
when the propriety and the wisdom of this measure wiU be fully 
recognized; and as he believes that Columbia College is destined in 
the coming centuries to become so comprehensive in the scope of 
her teaching as to be able to furnish to inquirers after truth the in- 
struction they may desire in whatever branch of human knowledge, 

• Report for 190J-4, pp. 41-42. 
t Report for 1909-10, pp. 49-50. 
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he believes also that she will become so catholic in her liberality as to 
open widely her doors to all inqtiirers, without distinction either 
of class or sex. 

In the Annual Reports for 1880, 1881, and 1882, President 
Barnard returned to the subject of the higher education of 
women and discussed it from every point of view with great 
cogency and with illustrations drawn from the educational expe- 
rience of various lands. 

When President Barnard brought forward this highly conten- 
tious proposal, he was not a young and radical educational re- 
former, but a ripe scholar and highly seasoned educational ad- 
ministrator who had reached his seventieth year. What has now 
become Radcliffe College was founded one year before Presi- 
dent Barnard’s recommendation was made; Wellesley and Smith 
Colleges were then four years old; Girton College, six; Vassar 
College, fourteen; and Bryn Mawr College was on its way to 
establishment. 

As a result of this proposal, and the violent controversy which 
ensued, a collegiate course for women was established in 1883, 
and a college for women bearing President Barnard’s name came 
into existence in 1889 and was almost at once completely incor- 
porated in the educational system of Columbia. 

Today the old controversy is almost forgotten, for in the inter- 
vening years Columbia College, with its associated professional 
schools, has become the closely knit and well-organized Colum- 
bia University, and its women students are numbered literally by 
the thousand. Much of the feeling aroused in antagonism to 
President Barnard’s original recommendation was due to the 
fact that Columbia was then in a transition period, and that he 
had fixed his mind on the admission of women as undergraduates, 
rather than on the admission of women to the full privileges of 
the college and university instruction given in Columbia’s name. 
The solution of the problem that has been worked out in the 
course of years has proved a very satisfactory one.* 

* Report for 1917-18, pp. 12-14- 
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THE FIT AND THE UNFIT 

October 6, 1902 

yi s the public high schools multiply and strengthen they will 
jJX more and more to give the instruction now offered in 
the first year, or first two years, of the college course. In so far, 
they will become local colleges, but without the characteristic or 
the attractiveness of student residence. Furthermore, the time 
would sooner come when colleges, excellent in ideals and rich 
in teaching power but without the resources necessary to carry 
on a four-years’ course of instruction satisfactorily, will raise the 
requirements for admission to a proper point and then concen- 
trate all their strength upon a thoroughly sound course of two 
years leading to the bachelor’s degree. More depends upon the 
strict enforcement of proper standards of admission to college 
than is generally believed; that is at present the weakest point in 
college administration. The general standard of college educa- 
tion in the United States would be strengthened more if the 
weaker colleges would fix and rigidly enforce proper entrance 
requirements and concentrate all their money and energies upon 
two years of thorough college work than if they continue to 
spread a college course over four years with admission secxired on 
nominal terms or on none at all.* 


November 3, 1921 

From its first establishment until about forty years ago the 
American college was universally looked upon as an institution 
for the discipline and instruction of young men who had success- 
fully completed the work of the lower schools and were able to 
meet the tests set for college admission. Following the Civil War 

* Report for 1901-2, p. 47. 
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and growing out of the rapidly increasing wealth of the country 
and the development of a more or less leisure class, the notion 
began to gain ground that the college was an agreeable place in 
which to finish the formalities of a systematic education without 
troubling much about intellectual discipline or scholarship, to 
participate in manly exercise and outdoor sports, and to make a 
useful circle of friends who might be helpful in social or in 
business ways in after years. This curious notion rapidly gained 
ground, particularly among those who sought for their sons so- 
cial advantages and associations which they themselves had not 
always possessed. Little by little the serious business of the col- 
lege was pushed into the background by such as entertained this 
notion, and the college came to stand in their eyes as a most 
inviting and satisfactory form of country club, with incidental 
facilities for reading and study. The rapid spread of the elective 
system of college studies, which took place a generation ago, 
aided the growth of this notion. Young men were no longer 
thought to be ignorant if they left college without any serious 
and sustained discipline, or without any genuine grasp upon 
the underlying facts and the controlling history of civilization, 
provided they had put their names down for a sufficient number 
of so-called courses of study, however unrelated, however su- 
perficial, and however insignificant. The result has been that 
side by side with an earnest, devoted and high-minded body of 
young college graduates, there has gone out into American Hfe 
a very substantial group of those who have gained college de- 
grees, but who are, to all intents and purposes, as undisciplined 
and uneducated both in mind and in morals as if they had en- 
joyed no advantages whatsoever. To be sure, the members of this 
group are relatively small in number, but they often gain an in- 
fluence and a notoriety out of all proportion to their size. The 
vast army of American college students is made up of young 
men and young women of the very best type, no small propor- 
tion of them self-supporting, who are bent upon making every 
hour of college residence count. 
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It is too bad that the country club notion should have obtained 
lodgment and exerted influence for so long, and particularly 
that it should have been permitted to play so prominent a part in 
the popular notion of college life and work. Shiftless and ambi- 
tious parents are really responsible for the rise of this notion and 
for its continuance among us. It cannot be too speedily displaced, 
wherever it exists, by the more worthy and more honorable con- 
ception of a college.* 


November 7, 1927 

The object of all forms of entrance examination and admis- 
sion test is to make sure that the time and elfort of the university 
are profitably, not wastefuUy expended. The odd and confused 
notion that all those who have satisfactorily completed the mini- 
mum requirements of one stage of educational organization are 
thereby entitled as of right to be received in an institution of 
next higher grade, is responsible for no small part of the educa- 
tional waste, mental, moral and financial, that is now going on 
all over this land. The idea that a system of this kind is democratic 
is quite grotesque, for it contradicts true democracy in the inter- 
est of a crude and flattening uniformitarianism which, if per- 
mitted, would end democracy’s life. 

The pressure upon Columbia University in almost every part 
is so great that it requires severe labor, broad outlook and great 
discretion to decide each year between the army of those who 
may be received and the army of those who, whatever their zeal, 
their high purpose or their ambition, must be asked to look else- 
where. This task of selection cannot be made mechanically or on 
any bureaucratic, arithmetical system. It must be made with 
human insight, human understanding and human S3rmpathy, and 
it must be eflEected without regard to race, religion or any other 
attribute save only mental, moral and physical capacity to profit 
to the full by what the University has to offer. It is a serious mat- 
ter when, as in the case of Columbia University, there are some 

* Report for 1920-21, pp. 18-19. 
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six thousand persons, drawn from every state in the Union and 
from foreign lands as well, who must be told each year that the 
limitations of the University’s equipment and teaching staff are 
such that they cannot be received on Momingside Heights or at 
the Medical School. It is well understood that this decision often 
brings deep disappointment and pain. It is never made without 
regret, and that no error ever occurs, it would be quite too much 
to assume. It is assumed, however, and the public must so assume, 
that the discrimination is exercised in most painstaking fashion 
and in the utmost good faith. 

That this is by no means a new question is made evident by an 
incident in the history of the Corporation which is perhaps quite 
unknown. On February 6 , 1809, a report was submitted to the 
Trustees of Columbia College, signed by Rufus King as Chair- 
man but written by Provost Mason, which had to do with the 
course of study and methods of discipline then in vogue at Co- 
lumbia College, which at that time certainly enrolled less than 
one hundred students. The report contains this passage: * 

Your Committee cannot, for a moment, suppose that it is the in- 
tention of the board to try that most fruitless and mischievous ex- 
periment — the experiment of educating either the naturally stupid, 
or the incurably idle. A volume could not display the magnitude of 
the injuries inflicted upon letters, upon religion, upon morals, upon 
social prosperity, under every form, through the protection granted 
to incapacity and sloth, by a dmid indulgence or a chimerical hope. 
It is therefore indispensable that the public should see and youth 
themselves feel, that future students must both have faculties to 
cultivate, and industry to labour in their cultivation, or that Colum- 
bia College will be no place for them. 

The ground upon which Provost Mason stood was sound then 
and it is sound now. The point might be labored indefinitely, but 
it need not be. 

Hand in hand with the duty of discriminating, not so much 
between the fit and the unfit as between the more fit and the less 

* From the Memoirs of John M. Mason, DD., S.TJD., by Jacob Van 
Vechten (New York, i8;6}, p. 340. 
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fit, is the duty of providing individual concern and attention for 
the serious student, no matter how large his number may be. For- 
tunately, it is universal testimony that this individual attention is 
characteristic of Columbia University in all its parts. At Colum- 
bia University it is the constant ejffort both of teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers to make sure that no individual student lacks 
that personal contact, personal understanding and personal sym- 
pathy which coimt for so much in helping him to shape his in- 
tellectual and personal life. A hundred instances might be given 
of recent happenings which bear testimony in explicit fashion to 
the prevalence of this spirit of helpfulness at Columbia and to its 
appreciation by officers and students alike. No part of the whole 
educational process can be counted more valuable than this. 

As schools, colleges and universities increase in enrollment, 
there is much loose and quite meaningless talk in the public press 
and elsewhere of mass production in education. There is no more 
mass production in a school of a thousand pupils with thirty 
teachers than in a school of thirty pupils with one teacher. 
Whether a student shall receive individual attention from his 
institution or his teachers has nothing whatever to do with the 
size of the institution in which he is enrolled. That institution 
may be very small or it may be very large, but whether the stu- 
dent receives individual attention is a matter of the spirit and the 
method of the institution, whatever its size. The old-fashioned, 
ungraded country school with the single teacher who was a pow- 
erful personality is becoming only a tradition but it was a school 
that had certain advantages of its own. There was the stimulus 
of constant, immediate, personal contact between teacher and 
taught, of the presence in one and the same room of pupils of 
different ages and stages of advancement, and of something very 
genuine in the way of community interest and spirit. Whether 
all these characteristics can continue to exist in institutions which 
attract or must care for large numbers, is in chief measure de- 
pendent upon the ideals’" and the spirit of the institution itself. 
Fortunately, Columbia University in its every part so addresses 
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itself to its task as to make mass production in education an 
impossibility.* 


November 5, 1934 

Those who have best knowledge and fullest information re- 
garding the capacity of a student to go forward with profit and 
distinction are those with whom he has already been associated 
and under whose direction he has been in his previous school or 
college life. In the case of applicants for admission to the college, 
prmcipals and headmasters of secondary schools, and in the case 
of applicants for admission to the university, presidents and 
members of faculties of colleges and scientific schools, may well 
be appealed to, not only for advice but for suggestion as to which 
of their students are, in their judgment, most deserving of con- 
sideration when choice has to be made or when awards are to be 
granted in the form either of academic honors or financial assist- 
ance. Cooperation between the principals and headmasters on 
die one hand and the dean and faculties of the undergraduate 
colleges on the other, and cooperation between the presidents 
and faculties of colleges on the one hand and the deans and fac- 
ulties of the graduate and professional schools of the University 
on the other, might easily be established in ways which would 
make increasingly certain that those admitted to farther study 
on Momingside Heights or at the Medical Center are those who, 
in the judgment of their earlier teachers, are best fitted and most 
promising. The purely legalistic tendency to lay all stress upon a 
numerical rating and a definite examination test is by every 
means to be avoided. The student’s character, his personality, his 
intellectual and moral habits, and his personal background and 
history, are more important than the mere accumulation of a 
large number of very high numerical ratings. Good ratings he 
must have, of course, but these cannot be allowed to stand alone. 
They are to be interpreted in the light of those other character- 
istics which are of such vital importance in the development of a 
* Report for 1926-27, pp. 22-24. 
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worth while mind and character. More complete cooperation 
between those who have taught students and those who are 
seeking students fully worthy to be taught, will produce the best 
results when the doors of approach to any college or university 
are crowded with a small army of eager applicants for ad- 
mission.* 


COLUMBIA POLICIES OF ADMISSION 

October 6, 1902 

Not a few matters of importance have been definitely settled 
at Columbia during the past twenty years, and settled, I believe, 
in almost every case, with wisdom and in accordance with sound 
principle. For example, it is settled policy at Columbia (r) that 
the requirements for admission to the Freshman Class of Colum- 
bia College shall not be raised beyond the point where they can 
be met by the student who has had a normal secondary school 
course of four years; (2) that these requirements, and those for 
admission to the Schools of Applied Science, the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Barnard College, and Teachers College as 
well, shall be stated in terms of the definitions formulated by the 
representative organizations of teachers of the several subjects, 
and administered, in cooperation with other colleges and with 
secondary schools, through the College Entrance Examination 
Board; (3) that a just balance shall be maintained between pre- 
scribed and elective studies in the undergraduate course, the stu- 
dent being in every case guided or supervised in his selection of 
subjects; (4) that Columbia College shall offer but a single de- 
gree, that of Bachelor of Arts, and that that degree shall repre- 
sent the elements of a liberal education as it is conceived and de- 
fined by the Faculty of Columbia College; (5) that the several 
technical and professional schools shall rest upon a college course 
(though not necessarily one four years in length) as a founda- 
tion, either at once — as in the case of the School of Law — or as 


Report for 1933-34, PP- 
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soon as practicable — as in the case of the Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence and of Medicine; and (6) that all possible means shall be 
taken to shorten the time in which a college degree and a profes- 
sional or technical degree may be taken, by cooperation between 
the Faculty of Columbia College and the Faculties of Law, Medi- 
cine, Applied Science, and Teachers College.* 

November i, 1909 

Few matters connected with higher education have been more 
hotly or more eagerly debated during the past twenty-five years 
than the question of college admission. The establishment of the 
typical colleges antedated the existence of well-organized and 
coherent secondary schools, and it was once the fashion of col- 
leges everywhere to test applicants for admission by a formal 
examination held at the college itself. As time went on, this ex- 
amination broadened in scope and increased in inteixsiveness. As 
the demand for secondary education grew and public high 
schools were established in all parts of the country, the problems 
involved in the relation between secondary school and college 
rapidly became acute. The secondary school considered itself, 
too often with justice, harassed and limited by the regulations 
attending the college admission examination, and asked, with in- 
creasing emphasis, that its own work be accepted at its face value 
and that students be permitted to pass from school to college 
without any formal test other than such as the school itself might 
impose as a condition of graduation. In some of the Western 
states there long ago grew up a relationship between the sec- 
ondary schools and the state universities which was designed to 
meet the complaints and criticisms of the secondary schools. 
Representatives of the state university undertook, first to inspect, 
and then to accredit secondary schools, and pupils coming from 
accredited secondary schools, properly certificated, were ad- 
mitted to the state university without examination. This plan had 
the merit of simplicity, it was consonant with an upbuilding of 

* Report for 1901-2, pp. 22-23. 
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college attendance, and it assisted in developing an orderly edu- 
cational S5^tem; it spread rapidly to institutions other than state 
universities and included schools other than those maintained by 
public tax. So far has this system of admission to college by cer- 
tificate gone that at the present time there are understood to be 
but seven institutions of collegiate grade in the country which 
uniformly require all candidates for admission to the Freshman 
Class to pass an examination. These seven are Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Haverford, Vanderbilt, and Bryn Mawr. 

Until the establishment, in 1900, of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, the work of which has been vigorously sup- 
ported by Columbia from the very beginning, the college admis- 
sion examinations, where they existed, were in a state of chaos. 
Institutional and individual idiosyncrasy ran riot. Even in the 
rare case where the stated conditions of admission to two institu- 
tions were identical, they were administered so differently as to 
destroy all possible similarity between them. The form and style 
of the examination were determined wholly by the college au- 
thorities, and the examinations so set were frequently not only 
out of harmony with the best work of the secondary schools, but 
in antagonism to it. College teachers who had seen nothing of 
secondary school service and who were ignorant of secondary 
school conditions insisted stubbornly on having their own way 
in regard to the examinations set in the subjects that they taught. 
From this unhappy condition, the higher education of the coun- 
try has been in large part rescued by the work of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Slowly, but surely, the examina- 
tion tests have been influenced by secondary school conditions as 
interpreted by secondary school teachers. The force of educa- 
tional gravitation has tended to bring the colleges together to- 
ward agreement upon uniform statements of entrance conditions, 
and the definitions of subjects, the study of which is prescribed 
for college admission, have been vastly improved through the co- 
operation of expert scholars and teachers. 

Even after all this had been accomplished, the rather sharp 
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antagonism between admission to college by certificate and ad- 
mission to college by examination remained. This matter, in all 
its phases, has been carefully studied and discussed at Columbia 
for many years. The Faculties in charge of undergraduate in- 
struction were unwilling to give up the admission examination as 
a test of the candidate’s preparation for college work, and they 
distrusted the general acceptance of school certificates for the 
very obvious reason that, freed from any compelling supervision 
and subject to the pressure of teachers and parents and to the 
competitive conditions which exist between schools of every 
kind, it seemed quite impossible to hope that severe standards of 
excellence in secondary school work could be insisted upon or 
upheld without a formal test by an independent authority. On 
the other hand, it had become increasingly evident that to treat 
the college admission test as sufiicient in itself and to give no 
weight to a candidate’s school record was unfair and not in the 
interest of the best educational policies and standards. Teachers 
would insist upon cramming their students for an examination 
upon which so much was to depend, instead of teaching and 
training them as they should be taught and trained. Fortunately, 
during the year a new method of college admission has been hit 
upon which seems to unite the advantages of the examination 
with the advantages of the certificate system, without surrender- 
ing the examination and without accepting the school certificate 
itself. . . . 

The new system of admission consists in weighing, when a 
given candidate’s application is under consideration, not only his 
scholarship as shown by the results of his college entrance ex- 
amination, but his scholarship and personal characteristics as re- 
vealed by his secondary school record for a period of three or 
four years. This secondary school record is not to be taken as 
final by any means, but it is to be used to interpret the results 
of the formal examination. It is hoped and believed that in this 
way justice will be done to each candidate and that satisfactory 
standards of college admission will be insisted upon. Without 
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surrendering the distinct educational advantage which the col- 
lege admission examination has, it is proposed hereafter to put 
that examination in its proper place and to give it only its just 
value in weighing the question of a student’s fitness to undertake 
college work. An examination of this kind will tend more and 
more to become the natural and expected fruit of secondary 
school study and it will lose its present character of a dreaded 
and final ordeal. . . . 

It would be worth while, and possibly very instructive, to as- 
certain what sort of results would follow from requesting the 
members of a Freshman Class, admitted to college by certificate, 
to try the examinations set on a few fundamental subjects — say 
English, mathematics, Latin, and history — by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. A great many observant teachers 
believe that a large majority of the students now admitted to col- 
lege by certificate, free of all condition, would not be able to 
fare so well if they were subjected to the examination test. 

The normal requirement for admission to the Freshman Class 
in Columbia College, as stated definitely in each annual an- 
nouncement, is proficiency, to be tested by examination, in fif- 
teen units of secondary school studies as specified. A unit implies 
the study of a subject for a time equivalent to five hours a week 
for one year. What shall be the pohcy of the Faculty toward the 
candidate who falls short of the standard fixed in some one or 
two particulars, or in slight degree? Shall such a candidate be 
forthwith rejected and returned to the secondary school for 
farther instruction and training, or shall he be permitted to go 
forward with his college work under certain conditions, which 
conditions include the satisfaction by him, within a reasonable 
time, of the full standard of proficiency fixed by the normal en- 
trance requirement? Unless admission to college is to be treated 
as a matter purely mechanical, there can be but one answer to 
this question. Each candidate should obviously be treated on his 
own merits and admitted to college on condition, or returned to 
the secondary school, according as the one policy or the other 
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seems best adapted to his particular case. Of course, if the admin- 
istration of the rules governing college admission were lax and 
standards were low, there never would be any students admitted 
on condition. Nothing would be simpler than so to rate the per- 
formance of each candidate for admission as to admit him with- 
out farther discussion or difEculty. 

The existence of a class of students admitted to college on con- 
dition implies an entrance requirement rigidly administered in 
that broad, sympathetic, educational spirit which takes account 
of each individual student’s needs and capacities. In assisting the 
students to make a transition from secondary school to college, 
it is in the highest degree important to bear in mind that the 
problem to be solved is a human problem. One must take into 
consideration, not only the individual’s scholastic achievement, 
but his temperament, his home environment, and such hopes and 
plans for his future life as are already forming in his mind or have 
perhaps been formed for him. Experience proves that a good 
many candidates who are not able completely to fulfill the mini- 
mum requirements of admission, nevertheless, if admitted to col- 
lege on condition, make excellent students, sometimes the very 
best. 

It appears to be clear that if a college fixes a hard and fast en- 
trance requirement and rejects everyone who does not comply 
with it strictly, that college will do as much damage to educa- 
tion as if it had no standards at all. Human beings are not to be 
measured as to their attainments by the laws of mechanics. They 
must be measured by laws which spring from human nature it- 
self. The proper way to deal with those candidates who in some 
measure fall short of the minimum requirement is to say, for 
instance, in some cases, “ We do not think that you are ready to 
come to college. If we admit you, we feel sure that you will be 
burdened with your work. You will probably fail in the examina- 
tions of your Freshman year and fall hopelessly behind and be- 
come discouraged. You will have neither pleasure nor profit in 
your college work under such circumstances. It will be intel- 
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lectual economy for you to go back to a secondary school for 
another term or another year, and to take up again there the 
subjects in which you appear to be weakest.” On the other hand, 
in other cases, it may be wise to say, “ It is true that you have 
not entirely complied with our minimum conditions of admission. 
Nevertheless, you are in good health, your school record for 
four years past is satisfactory, it is not bad even in those subjects 
in which your exa min ation has been pretty poor. Therefore, we 
feel that there is reason to believe that you can probably do your- 
self justice in college and make a creditable worker. We shall 
give you a term or a year to prove whether we are right or not.” 
That this wise, humane, and truly educational policy has been 
the means of saving many young men for higher education and 
a subsequent career of usefulness can hardly be doubted. . . . 

These conclusions [that only about 20 percent of the Fresh- 
men admitted conditionally fail to justify their admission], 
which the Registrar has reached after a patient and minute study 
of the records of the year, speak for themselves. The mechanical 
interpretation of the rules governing college admission would 
have excluded 55 students in September last, whereas it now ap- 
pears that 44 of the 55 had the capacity and the training to ac- 
quit themselves creditably during the Freshman year. In my 
opinion, it is sound educational administration and wise educa- 
tional policy to administer the rules governing college admission 
with such strictness that no favor is shown to the incompetent 
and with such good sense that no injury is done to the worthy 
and adequately prepared candidate whose formal record is defec- 
tive in some slight degree.* 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 

November 2, 1908 

Long-standing American educational practice has made the 
academic year from September until June the educational unit. 

* Report for 1908-9, pp. 16-26. 
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It has been the custom to admit college students in September 
only and to graduate them only in June. Classes have been or- 
ganized and named on this basis and courses of instruction have 
in most cases been planned and conducted so as to continue 
throughout an entire academic year. In the lower schools this 
plan has long since been given up for one which uses a shorter 
time-unit and which effects semi-annual promotions and instruc- 
tional changes. The fact that the public schools of New York 
City and vicinity had adopted a program of instruction which 
made it possible for students to be graduated in February as well 
as in June, and the fact that many of these students look forward 
to entering a college or scientific school, led to the adoption at 
Columbia, several years ago, of the semi-annual system of admis- 
sion. While this plan has not been long in operation, and while 
the work of the College is not yet thoroughly adjusted to it, its 
advantages are plain and there can be little doubt that it has come 
to stay. If the high school student who is graduated in February 
cannot at once enter upon a college course, he is likely to drift 
away from the influence of a college education altogether and to 
enter upon some practical calling before the September entrance 
period comes aroimd. 

Moreover, under existing conditions, it seems probable that 
for most subjects of instruction the full year unit is neither edu- 
cationally profitable nor financially economical. Under the op- 
eration of purely natural forces and laws, there has grown up in 
the University a tendency to shift to the half-year as the educa- 
tional unit, and there is reason to believe that this tendency will 
grow stronger with time. Semi-annual admission and graduation 
of students certainly carry the semi-annual teaching unit with 
them as a necessary consequence. It is probably better, too, for 
the average student to devote himself with somewhat more con- 
centration to fewer subjects than is now the case. It is diflicult to 
restrain some students from dipping here and there into eight or 
ten subjects at one and the same time, with the result that no one 
of them is thoroughly understood or really mastered. By confin- 
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ing the student to a smaller number of subjects and by giving 
him more frequent exercises in each, the probability is that his 
powers of concentration and of reflection will be strengthened 
and that better progress will be made in his mastery of the sub- 
jects themselves.* 


NEEDS AND PURPOSES 

November i, 1909 

The fact must not be overlooked that one of the most impor- 
tant changes that has come over the American college has gone 
hand in hand with the steady widening of its constituency and is 
in part a cause and in part an effect of that widening. Not so very 
many years ago there were but few boys who went to college 
without a serious, definite purpose more or less scholarly in 
character. They were looking forward to the ministry, to teach- 
ing, or to the practice of law or medicine. Not many of them had 
in mind a career as merchant, financier, or corporation official. 
With the lapse of time and the increasing wealth of the country, 
this condition has been very much changed. It is now fashionable 
to go to college, at least to some colleges, and the attractions of 
college life and companionship are powerful motives in leading 
young men to strive to surmount the barrier of college admission. 
This new type of college student, whether he knows it or not, 
goes to college primarily for a social, not for an intellectual, pur- 
pose. His wish is to share in the attractive associations of an 
American college; he desues to participate in athletic sports; he 
hopes in after life to mingle freely and on terms of equality with 
college-bred men. It is a good thing that boys of this type should 
go to college, provided that the college will recognize their exist- 
ence as a type and will deal with them accordingly. To try to 
turn such young men into scholars is a hopeless task. They are 
not fitted for high scholarship and they do not desire it. On the 
other hand, to bring down the level of scholarship of all college 

* Report for 1907-8, pp. 14-15. 
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sradentB to meet the capacities and the ambitions of this type of 
student is to do a grievous wrong to scholarship itself and to 
those who would like to become scholars. It has been a mistake 
to try to treat all undergraduates alike and to judge and test them 
all by the academic standards and the academic methods that 
have been developed over long periods of time for the serious- 
minded student. If the coUege course gives only inspiration, all 
else is secondary. 

It certainly is hard to find anything new under the sun, for 
even away back when universities began, they were resorted to 
by men for whom scholarship had no great charms. Rashdall, in 
writing of student life in the Middle Ages, says: 

To suppose that every student of the twelfth or early thirteenth 
centuries, even if he were one of those who faced toil and privation 
in the effort to graduate at Paris or at Oxford, was moved by pure 
and disinterested enthusiasm for knowledge, would be as absurd as 
to see a saint or a hero in every impecunious baron or soldier of 
fortune who fought for the Cross beneath the walls of Acre or of 
Damascus. The spirit of adventure, the desire to see the world, the 
ambition for distinction and promotion, even the baser thirst for 
booty, entered as largely into the motives of the average student as 
into those of the average Crusader.* 

It is not likely that the division of students into pass men and 
honor men which prevails at Oxford could be adapted to our 
American conditions in precisely the form in which it exists in 
England, but there can be little doubt that the division which 
O^ord has made familiar corresponds to a real educational con- 
dition and meets a genuine educational need. The Committee on 
Instruction of the Faculty of Columbia College has been for 
some time past earnestly studying this question and will, in the 
not distant future, be able to report a plan for meeting what has 
become in almost every American college a genuine difficulty. 
The free elective system has broken down wherever it has been 
tried. It is now everywhere to be superseded by a definite and 
controlled plan of study which will not attempt to fit one cur- 
* H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, n, 614. 
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riculmn to every student, but which, rather, will make as many 
curriculums as there are students, that each may satisfy his own 
intellectual needs and receive the training which it is best for 
him to have, while having his own individuality studied and re- 
spected. 

There is, too, a curious inability or disinclination on the part 
of many college reformers, to see the necessity of furnishing 
minds and characters for the simple profession of gentleman. 
The generous and reflective use of leisure, and the passing of 
many an hour in the friendly companionship of the literature of 
all time, or of the best literature of our time, are occupation 
enough for some fortunate men, and society is poorer when those 
whose tastes and opportunities lead them in this direction are 
tempted or driven elsewhere. The cult of the will has gone far 
enough just now for the good of mankind; it is a futile and 
empty will that so often finds noisy and irritating expression. We 
may well turn for a season to a new cult of the hahit of reflection, 
of sound and tender feeUng, and of ethical and aesthetic insight 
and appreciation. The Wille zur Macht will one day be the 
undoing of democracy unless it is guided by profotmder knowl- 
edge and serener contemplation. He is not a wise college re- 
former who forgets, or does not know, these things, and that is 
not a helpful college which pushes them restlessly aside.* 

THE NEED OF LIMITING ENROLLMENTS 

November 2, 1925 

As has been pointed out from time to time in these Annual 
Reports, one of the most persistent and vexatious of the problems 
that confront Columbia University has to do with the determina- 
tion of ways and means by which enrollment may be limited, 
and only really well-prepared, earnest and genuinely promising 
students admitted to share the advantages and opportunities 
which the severely taxed resources of the University have to 

* Report for 190&-9, pp. 26-29. 
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offer. All systems of purely numerical or mechanical limitation 
are to be rejected at once. If it be announced that but 400 men 
will be admitted to the Freshman Qass in Columbia College, the 
401st to apply may be far more worthy of admission than any of 
the 400 who have preceded him. Any workable and ethical sys- 
tem of numerical limitation must be sufEciently flexible to per- 
mit the Director of Admissions and his associates to treat indi- 
vidual applicants on their merits to the largest possible extent. 
There are two factors the existence of which must never be over- 
looked. These are, first, the ph37sical limitations of lecture-rooms, 
laboratories and libraries. There is a definite saturation point for 
each of these which must be determined and recognized. The 
second is the importance of treating every student as an indi- 
vidual and not merely as one of a crowd, class or group. Whether 
or not students are treated as individuals, and whether or not 
they have intimate and helpful relationships with their teachers, 
depends not in the least upon the size of the enrollment of any 
given school or college, but wholly upon two other matters 
which are of vital importance. These are, first, the proportion 
between teachers and students, and, second, the spirit of the in- 
stitution itself. If the proportion between teachers and students 
is what it should be, then there will alwa)rs be enough teachers 
available to institute and maintain personal relationships with 
those students who come under their care. If, in addition, the 
spirit of the institution is one of helpful understanding of each 
individual’s needs, hopes and aspirations, then the problem of 
proper instruction and adequate educational needs is well-nigh 
solved. . . . 

That work is itself an educational instrument of unrivaled 
utility and significance usually escapes public attention. The 
discipline and information which some persons obtain from 
books and laboratories, others obtain from systematic occupa- 
tion. It would be a calamity if the notion were to gain ground 
that every youth of whatever talent, capacity or temperament 
must spend the years up to eighteen, twenty or twenty-one in 
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receiving systematic instruction in an educational institution. 
After the general foundations have been laid, farther systematic 
study becomes a specialty which is excellent for many persons, 
undesirable for many more, and quite useless for others. Those 
for whom it is either undesirable or useless almost invariably con- 
tract bad habits, both mental, moral and physical, while following 
a course of college residence and study for which they have 
neither taste, disposition, nor capacity. It takes all sorts and k inds 
of people to make a world, and not all of the best of them will be 
college graduates by any means.* 

* Report for 1924-25, pp. 28-31. 
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REVISION OF THE TRADITIONAL CURRICULUM 

October 6, 1902 

I F Columbia College should offer two courses in the liberal arts 
and sciences, one of two years and one of four years in length, 
the second including the first, the question would at once arise 
as to what degrees or other marks of academic recognition would 
be conferred upon students who had satisfactorily completed 
them. 

Two answers appear to be possible. First, we may withhold the 
bachelor’s degree until the completion of the longer course, and 
grant some new designation to those who satisfactorily complete 
the shorter course. This has been done at the University of Chi- 
cago, where graduates of the junior college course of two years 
are made Associates in Arts. Or we may degrade — as it is called 
— the bachelor’s degree from the artificial position in which the 
developments of the last forty years have placed it, and confer it 
upon the graduates of the shorter course of two years, and give 
the degree of Master of Arts for the longer course of four years. 
The latter alternative would be my own preference. Such a plan 
would bring the degree of Bachelor of Arts two years earlier 
than now and would place it substantially on a par with the 
bachelor’s degree in France, the "Zeugmss der Reife in Germany, 
and the ordinary degree in course as conferred by the English 
and the Scottish universities. It would also be substantially on a 
par with the Columbia College degree of i860. 

In this connection it must be remembered that it is not the 
A.B. degree of today which is so much extolled and so highly 
esteemed as the mark of a liberal education gained by hard study 
and severe discipline, but that of one and two generations ago. 
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The A.B. degree of today is a very uncertain quantity, and time 
alone will show whether it means much or little. 

The degree of Master of Arts is an entirely appropriate reward 
for the completion of a college course, under the new conditions 
proposed, four years in length. This degree has been put to many 
varied uses and has no generally accepted significance. ... To 
the best of my knowledge and belief, the fixing of the degree of 
Master of Arts at the close of a four-years’ undergraduate course 
would involve no real alteration in the standard required on the 
part of those coming to Columbia from other institutions. For 
students of Columbia College it would bring the degree within 
reach after fotur years of residence instead of five. 

In the case of candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, the completion of the longer college course, or its equiva- 
lent elsewhere, would of course be required, and also the same 
minimum period of post-graduate resident study as now. There 
would be no alteration in the time necessary or the standard now 
set for that degree, which as conferred at Columbia is recog- 
nized as conforming to the highest and best standards. 

With the courses in applied science and in medicine fixed at 
four years, to base them upon a two-years’ college course would 
be to elevate them to a proper university standard and to ensure 
the best possible class of students.* 


November 6, 1905 

In several respects the new program of studies for Columbia 
Collie marks a long step forward in college education. In the 
first place, it removes the emphasis from the number of years 
spent in college study, where it has rested so long, and places it 
upon the character of the work done in college, where it ought 
to be. Moreover, it offers an advantage to the student whose 
work is consistently faithful and good, and punishes severely the 
student whose work is negligent or poor. It breaks up the lock- 
step, or system of uniform annual promotions from class to class, 
• Repon for 1901-2, pp. 43-46. 
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which has lingered on in the colleges long after it has disap- 
peared from the elementary and secondary schools. Sound stand- 
ards of college education have probably no stouter foe than the 
well-established tradition of annual admission and annual promo- 
tion from class to class. Students will hereafter be admitted to 
the College statedly in February at the beginning of the second 
half-year, as well as in September at the beginning of the first 
half-year. The measure of their accomplishment will be a record 
of work done, recorded in “ points,” and they will be graduated 
whenever they shall have accomplished the minimum number of 
points required, namely, 124. .. . 

All of the prescribed courses and a considerable proportion 
of the elective courses may be taken in the first half of the under- 
graduate course, and the student will be urged to complete all of 
his prescribed work in the first two years of his residence. When 
a student shall have obtained in Columbia College 72 points, in- 
cluding all prescribed courses —which means when he shall have 
completed satisfactorily work which will require his attendance 
in lecture-room or laboratory for eighteen hours a week for each 
of two academic years — he will be free, if he so chooses, to sub- 
stitute for the wide elective opportunity then offered him, the 
curriculum offered by one of the professional schools of the 
University.* On completing successfully two years of such pro- 
fessional curriculum, he will obtain his bachelor’s degree, on the 
recommendation of the Faculty of Columbia College, having 
been in the meantime carried upon the rolls of the College as a 
student therein and subject to the jurisdiction of its Dean. . . . 

Every proposal to shorten the deplorably long period now de- 
voted to secondary, collegiate and professional study combined, 
is met by the statement that such shortening is a concession to 
the materialistic tendencies of the time and to the passion for 
haste and superficiality. It may be that some such motive has 
actuated a few of those who have insisted that the period devoted 

• The currictiliim of the School of Law is the sole exception. To choose it, 
the student must have obtained in Columbia College 94 points, and may then 
gain his Bachelor’s degree in one year. 
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to collegiate and professional study combined must be shortened, 
but I doubt it. “ To spend too much time in studies,” said Bacon, 
“is sloth.” The real fact is that the colleges and professional 
schools are too often not only wasting the time of their students 
and the money of the communities which support them, but 
they are doing a grievous injury to the youth committed to their 
care by encouraging them to dawdle, on the pretense of afFord- 
ing them leisure to grow and to think. The right use of leisure 
is an accomplishment reserved for the trained and cultivated 
mind. Adolescent youth has no information on this subject and 
not much capacity. Moreover, under the existing system the stu- 
dent is encouraged not only not to use his powers and oppor- 
tunities well, but to use them in a wrong way. He is kept dealing 
with a variety of elementary topics over which his mind plays 
listlessly, instead of being carried forward into some field of 
scholarship where his interest will be developed and his powers 
strengthened by mastery of something more than the mere ele- 
ments. A boy must get whatever general training he is going to 
have by the time he is twenty years of age. After that he ought 
to be doing something special, whether that something be classi- 
cal philology, or experimental physics, or the study of a profes- 
sion. The time has then come for him to stop picking idly at the 
elements of new languages, new sciences, and new phases of his- 
tory and literature. 

Against these prevailing abuses the program of studies adopted 
by the Faculty of Columbia College makes ample provision. 
After the prescribed subjects of study have been completed and 
the foundation for his intellectual life has been laid, the student 
is to be not only encouraged but compelled to develop his powers 
and interests in some definite direction. If he is not anxious to 
take up law, medicine, engineering, or teaching, or if he desires 
to specialize in some field before taking up those professional 
studies, ample opportunity is afforded him to do so. He need 
not enter the professional school, if he so prefers, until after his 
entire 124 points shall have been made in the liberal arts and 
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sciences; but if he chooses this alternative, the program requires 
that he shall use his time well, and so as to gain a more thorough 
mastery of some part of the field of knowledge chosen by him.* 

November 6, 1905 

This action [the offering of the degree of Bachelor of Science 
for those who elect science courses in preference to Latin and 
Greek] does not mean that the position of the College in the 
University is in any way altered. It will continue to give a gen- 
eral or liberal training, while the professional and graduate 
schools will devote themselves to highly specialized training. 
But the College will hereafter offer its general or liberal tra ining 
along two parallel lines, one of which will include the study of 
an ancient language and its literature, while the other will include 
the study of the natural and physical sciences in lieu of the study 
of an ancient language and its literature. 

The new program of studies, constituted as just described, is 
the answer made by Columbia College, by the unanimous voice 
of its Faculty, to the problem by which every college is faced. 
The Faculty of Columbia College say explicitly that to prescribe 
graduation from a four-year college course as a nne qua non for 
the professional study of law, medicine, engineering, or teachir^ 
is not to do a good thing, but a bad thing. It is to set a high stand- 
ard, measured quantitatively, but a. wrong standard measured 
educationally. It is to put the colleges and professional schools in 
a false attitude before the public, and to confuse rather than to 
solve the social and economic problems by which higher educa- 
tion is now surrounded. 

Whatever might have been said for a rigid, four-year college 
course, forty years ago when the standard of admission could be 
reached in two years less than at present, and when the studies 
were wholly prescribed, nothing can be said for it now with the 
greatly increased requirements for admission, the advanced age 
of the students, and the wide prevalence of the elective system 
• Report for 1904-5, pp. 11-15. 
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of study. It is useless to say that American students between nine- 
teen and twenty-three years of age cannot with advantage pur- 
sue professional and other university subjects of study, when 
these are precisely the years at which the students of France and 
Germany are pursuing those studies most vigorously and to 
greatest advantage. 

The notion that either culture or efficiency will suffer by put- 
ting a stop to the indefensible waste in education, which our 
national spirit of wastefulness has permitted to grow up, is 
ludicrous. Any culture that is worthy of the name and any effi- 
ciency that is worth having will be increased, not diminished, by 
bringing to an end the idling and dawdling that now characterize 
so much of American higher education. The whole difficulty has 
arisen from a tendency, in its origin sound and valid, to raise the 
standard of education. This tendency, however, soon passed into 
a tendency to increase requirements for admission to the various 
types of institution, without stopping to consider whether this 
step improved standards and made education more efficient or 
not. 

The vigorous discussion concerning the American college and 
its problems, which has been carried on for some years past, has 
made it increasingly clear that the college has no enemies who are 
likely to do it harm, other than those who in the guise of friends 
insist that the college shall not be altered or modified in any re- 
spect in order to adapt it to changed educational conditions. To 
hold such a view is to make of the college, as it has been, a genu- 
ine educational fetish. Its quantitative standards, its four years of 
resident study, and its traditions, even when they are feeblest, 
seem to some to be things to be preserved at aU hazards. If they 
were to be preserved at aU hazards it is not unlikely that the col- 
lege itself would in the not distant future come to an end. The 
college problem is not now, and has not been, primarily, one of 
reducing the length of the college course, any more than it has 
been a problem of extending the length of the college course. It 
has been simply the problem of treating the college course on 
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sound educational principles as we know them today, and of 
adapting a venerable and useful institution to changed conditions, 
educational, social, and economic. Columbia University has now 
done its part and made its contribution to the solution of these 
problems. The future will determine how far its solution is wise, 
and how far it needs still further consideration and adjustment. 
The Faculty of Columbia College feel that the period of experi- 
mentation is passed, and that for some time to come they may go 
forward without disturbance or interruption in the work of the 
plan of instruction which they have unanimously framed.* 

November 6 , 1916 

The distinction between the two degrees. Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science, turned upon whether or not a student 
had studied Greek or Latin for a designated period. La the action 
now taken, it is provided that neither Latin nor Greek shall 
longer be prescribed for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, but that 
that degree shall be awarded on the recommendation of the 
Faculty of the College to any student who shall have satisfac- 
torily completed a course of liberal study chosen in accordance 
with the general regulation established by the Faculty. . . . 

The Dean’s Report shows that the Columbia College students 
of today, if classified according to the subjects of their major 
intellectual interest, fall into groups which rank numerically in 
the following order: English and modem languages, history, 
economics and politics, laboratory sciences, philosophy and allied 
subjects, mathematics, and classics. Under such circumstances, 
to insist upon a prescription of either Greek or Latin would cer- 
tainly be onerous and, if measured by results, probably without 
educational justification in the case of a large majority of the 
undergraduates. On the other hand, to divide the undergraduate 
students into two groups according as they do or do not take a 
modicum of classical smdy, has proved to be disadvantageous. 
The action taken by the Faculty, therefore, appears to be the 
• RepoR for 1904-5, pp. 17-19. 
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logical result of the conditions with which the Faculty had to 
deal, and not the whim or partisan preference of any group of 
College teachers. It will remain the duty of the Faculty of Co- 
lumbia College to make certain that no man is recommended 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts who has not chosen from the 
program of studies a curriculum so serious, so well organized, so 
coherent, and so catholic as to entitle him fairly to the possession 
of that degree which has historically stood for a liberal training.* 

November 3, 1919 

One of the notable educational advances of the year is the in- 
stitution, under the Faculty of Columbia College, of a course 
of instruction in contemporary civilization prescribed for all 
Freshmen. The object of this course is to give first-year college 
students an outlook over the modem world, as well as a point of 
view that will enable them better to understand and to appreciate 
their subsequent smdies. For those college students who are 
enamored of the cruder and more stupid forms of radicalism, 
early instraction in the facts relating to the origin and develop- 
ment of modem civilization and the part that time plays in build- 
ing and perfecting human institutions, is of the greatest value. 
For those college students who are alHicted with the more smb- 
bom forms of conservatism, early appreciation of the fact that 
movement and development are characteristic of life and that 
change may be constmctive as well as destmctive, is most de- 
sirable. The main purpose of the course is to lay a foundation for 
intelligent citizenship, and to enable undergraduate students to 
prepare themselves to make decisions concerning public ques- 
tions with intelligence and with conviction. It is not the purpose 
of this course to teach or to preach doctrine, but rather to show 
the movement of civilization in its great achievement of constmc- 
tive progress. The content of the course is drawn not merely 
from history, but from economics, politics, ethics and social 
sdence.t 

• Report for 1915-16, pp. 10-12. 

t Report for 1918-19, pp. 41-42. 
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November 3, 1919 

The center of gravity of a university’s interest moves from 
point to point. The fundamental interpretative subjects, history, 
literature, and most of all philosophy, of course retain their pri- 
macy amidst all change. Fifty years ago the center of gravity lay 
in the classical languages and literatures. It then moved, with 
results that were not entirely satisfactory, to the natural and ex- 
perimental sciences. From these it moved a little later to the field 
of social and political science, and there perhaps it rests at the 
present time, although in a state of unstable equilibrium. It seems 
likely that in the near future the most important subjects in 
Columbia University are to be public law, international rela- 
tions, public health, chemical engineering, business administra- 
tion, training economic advisers for industrial and financial insti- 
tutions, and the teaching of French and Spanish. The political, 
economic, and purely business developments of the past decade, 
especially as these have been influenced by the war, combine to 
bring about this result. The work now being provided in these 
various subjects should be carefully examined and studied with 
a view to its improvement, strengthening and development, in 
order that there may be no lack of leadership when the increased 
demands are made upon us.* 

COLLAPSE OF THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM 

November 7, 1910 

The system of unrestricted election in college studies, when 
introduced in America, was intended to promote scholarship by 
making appeal to particular tastes and capacities. Doubtless in 
a certain limited number of cases the system succeeded; but ex- 
perience seems to indicate that in a much larger number of cases 
it failed of its purpose. The plan for a degree with honors which 
has now been instituted in Columbia College was not brought 
forward until after a searching study had been made of the 


• Report for 1918-19, p. 51. 
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practical operation of the existing program of studies. In formu- 
lating their policies, the Committee on Instruction and the Fac- 
ulty had a firm basis of ascertained fact to build upon. The prac- 
tical working of the plan will be followed with keen interest, not 
only here but elsewhere, as the problem which it attempts to 
solve is one that faces, in one form or another, every American 
college.* 

November 6, 1922 

A most unhappy result of the elective system introduced a 
generation ago, and one that was not foreseen, was the destruction 
of that common body of knowledge which held educated men 
together in understanding and in sympathy. For more than a 
thousand years educated men had pursued pretty much the same 
studies, had read pretty much the same books, and had gained a 
common stock of information concerning man and nature. The 
elective S 3 ^tem first weakened and then destroyed that common 
body of knowledge, and as a result brought in its train intel- 
lectual, moral, social, and political consequences that are nothing 
less than grievous. The narrowing of one’s field of information 
to the subject in which he early displays the greatest interest, 
means cutting him off from intellectual contact and S37mpathy 
vsdth all but his own fellow specialists. Intellectual, moral, and 
social unity is broken up, and classes, cliques, and groups be- 
come first influential and then dominant. Civilization cannot be 
so maintained, much less advanced. If the educated men and 
women who are the natural leaders of modem society have little 
or nothing in common, the doom of such leadership is sealed.+ 

THE CLASSICAL PROGRAM AND THE SEARCH 
FOR A SUBSTITUTE 

November 6 , 1916 

The decline in the number of those American students who 

study Greek and Latin and who have a reasonable fa miliar ity 

• Report for 1909-10, pp. 35-36. 
t Report for 1921-22, pp. 16-17. 
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with the history and literature of Greece and Rome is greatly to 
be deplored. No educational substitute for Greek and Latin has 
ever been found, and none will be found so long as our present 
civilization endures, for the simple reason that to study Greek 
and Latin under wise and inspiring guidance is to smdy the 
embryology of the civilization which we call European and 
American. In every other field of inquiry having to do with 
living things, the study of embryology is strongly emphasized 
and highly esteemed. What is now being attempted all over this 
country is to train youth in a comprehension of a civilization 
which has historic and easily examined roots, without revealing 
to them the fact, and often without even understanding the fact, 
that modem civilization has roots. Phrase-making and vague as- 
pirations for the improvement of other people are, unfortu- 
nately, now supposed to be a satisfactory substitute for an under- 
standing of how civilization came to be what it is. It so happens, 
too, that in the embryonic period of our civilization, man’s intel- 
lectual and aesthetic achievements were on a remarkable scale 
of excellence. These achievements rightly became the standard 
of judgment and of taste for those generations and centuries that 
followed. When we turn aside from the study of Greek and 
Latin, therefore, we not only give up the study of the embry- 
ology of civilization but we lose the great advantage which fol- 
lows from intimate association with some of the h^hest forms of 
intellectual and aesthetic achievement. 

Conditions that now exist lay a heavy burden upon teachers of 
the ancient classics. They have heretofore been all too successful 
in concealing from their pupils the real significance and impor- 
tance of Greek and Latin studies. Unless Greek and Latin are to 
become museum pieces, those who teach them must catch and 
transmit more of the real spirit and meaning of the classics than 
they have been in the habit of doing. Let him who wishes to see 
classical knowledge in action read any one of a hundred passages 
in Morley’s Life of Gladstone, or any one of a score of pages 
in the Life of his one-time colleague, Robert Lowe, Viscount 
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Sherbrooke, or the Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, Master 
of BallioL* 


November 6, 1922 

It was manifestly impossible and undesirable, for many rea- 
sons, to reinstate the old prescribed program of college studies. 
The world had outgrown it; but the world had not outgrown, 
and will never outgrow, the principles upon which that pre- 
scribed course of study was based. In seeking for a substitute, and 
with the direct aim of providing a common body of knowledge 
and a field of common interest for the undergraduates in Colum- 
bia College, the Faculty wrought out and introduced the course 
of instruction known as Introduction to Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion, attendance upon which is prescribed for Freshmen five 
times weekly. This course, which claims the energies of some 
twenty of the most competent and zealous of the College teach- 
ers, has been from the outset a pronounced success, and is now 
fortunately being imitated elsewhere. By its survey of the origins 
and present character of the fundamental problems which con- 
front the world of today, it offers a body of instruction both 
interesting in itself and highly practical, whether as a foundation 
for more advanced knowledge or as a means of uniting those 
who follow the course by a common bond of much strength, no 
matter how diverse may be their later and more special studies. 
The making and the introduction of this course have been a dis- 
tinct achievement and a contribution, both original and rich, to 
the solution of the American college problem. 

The College Faculty is now prepared to go a step farther, and 
as soon as the material is prepared, to introduce a second course 
of this general character in the form of an Introduction to Mod- 
em Science. This cotuse will offer to the undergraduate a sys- 
tematic and well-knit esposition of the fundamental assumptions, 
laws, and methods of modem science, and will serve as the best 
possible introduction to the closer study of some particular sci- 
* Repoit for 1915-16, pp. 12-13. 
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ence. It is often remarked that while for sixty years past im- 
mense sums have been spent upon natural science, and while the 
natural sciences have in that period rendered service to mankind 
that is literally enormous, no substantial headway has been made 
in bringing the general or popular mind under the influence of 
scientific methods and scientific ideals. It may fairly be asked 
whether an explanation of this curious result is not to be sought 
in the fact that the study of science has been and is so highly 
specialized. The teacher of physics or of chemistry is glad and 
willing to bend every energy to the training of future physicists 
or chemists, but he is apt to show no great patience or skill in 
dealing with the problem of making the fundamentals of his 
science known to the intelligent man who is not a specialist. 
There is a real lack here, and if the Introduction to Modem Sci- 
ence now being prepared by the College Faculty shall be success- 
ful in supplying it, Columbia College will have rendered yet an- 
other great service to American education. Through McVickar 
Columbia College introduced the teaching of economics in 
America. Through Davies it made f amiliar the French mathe- 
matical texts that were much superior to the English texts that 
had been in earlier use. Through Anthon it poured out before 
the American student the riches of European scholarship in the 
fields of classical philology, history, and archaeology. Tlirough 
Lieber it offered the soundest and clearest teaching ever given 
of the fundamental principles of civil liberty. Through the work- 
ing out and establishment between 1880 and 1892 of the com- 
bined college and university course, it pointed the way to the 
development of the junior college and to the readjustment of 
American higher education in a manner which through saving of 
time and waste and the better adjustment of studies to the stu- 
dent’s capacity and interest, constituted a contribution to the 
organization of higher education in America that is nothing short 
of epochal. If now through its group of active and devoted schol- 
ars of this day Columbia College can, by its Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization and its Introduction to Modem Sdence, 
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repair the damage done by the elective system, it will once again 
have laid American education under a heavy debt.* 

November 5, 1928 

The history of the undergraduate program of study in the 
United States during the past half century illustrates once more 
how much easier it is to tear down than to build up. The old- 
fashioned narrow and carefully prescribed program of under- 
graduate study, resting chiefly as it did on the foundations of 
Greek, Latin and Mathematics, had no superior for the type of 
student for which it was devised and developed. It promoted in 
high degree that indispensable mental discipline at which it is 
now fashionable to jibe and to jeer on the part of those whose 
undisciplined minds are in evidence at every turn of expression. 
It provided an understructure of real knowledge of real things 
rather than a more or less emotional survey of changing opinions, 
ambitions and uncritical tastes. It turned out in Great Britain, 
in France, in Germany and in the United States generation after 
generation of minds of large competence, excellent furniture and 
substantial power. 

The passing of this old-fashioned narrow and prescribed un- 
dergraduate program was the result of two well-defined causes. 
One of these was the immense mass of new knowledge and new 
information brought into beii^, first by the huge advances made 
by the sciences of nature and greatly increased by those studies 
which have to do with man’s social, economic and political or- 
ganization and development. All this provided new and impor- 
tant material which pressed, and justly, for recognition in some 
form in the undergraduate program. The other cause for the dis- 
placement of the old-fashioned prescribed program was the 
broadening of the college constituency to include youth drawn 
from every class and type of the population. Originally and for 
a long time the American undergraduate was the child of a father 
who was a member of one of the so-called learned professions 

* Report for X9ZZ-22, pp. 17-19. 
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or who was in one form or another economically independent. 
The family background, the inheritance and the outlook of these 
youths had much in common, and a single and substantially uni- 
form program of study was well suited to their needs and tastes. 
The broadening of the basis of college education, however, 
changed all this and now the college population of the country 
is composed in very large part of ambitious youth whose parents 
and themselves make every conceivable sacrifice to gain the ad- 
vantage of college residence and college training. The farmer, 
the small business man, the wage worker, are all represented, and 
most fortunately so, on the rolls of scores of American colleges. 

To meet these two new and greatly changed conditions some- 
thing radical had to be done by the colleges themselves. Here and 
there began fortuitous and tentative tampering with the estab- 
lished undergraduate program, but nothing that rested on princi- 
ple was undertaken until President Eliot of Harvard brought for- 
ward his powerful argument in support of the thesis that the 
American undergraduate should be absolutely free to choose 
what subjects of study he would pursue while in college resi- 
dence. One slogan of the strong movement which followed for 
the introduction of a system of free election was the quite false 
and misleading one that it matters not what the student studies 
but only how he studies it. Any slogan which regards as inter- 
changeable for educational purposes a calculation of the orbits 
of the moons of Jupiter and a knowledge of the literature and the 
civilization of ancient Greece and Rome, is a subject rather for 
jest than for serious debate. In short, the argument for a system 
of free election was useful and, m a sense, imanswerable so long 
as it was negative and in form an attack on the no longer useful 
and no longer adequate uniform and prescribed program of un- 
dergraduate smdy. The argument broke down, however, when 
it was treated as positive and as offering a foundation for the 
construction of a new program of undergraduate study adapted 
to the new needs and the new conditions which had come into 
being. It was because of this fact that there began, and still con- 
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tinues, a series of more or less intelligent and intelligible experi- 
ments to construct an undergraduate program which shall main- 
tain, so far as possible, the excellences of the old and at the same 
time make provision for the conditions which now exist. 

One suggestion which commended itself to President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins University was that the undergraduate pro- 
gram should consist of five groups, from among which each 
student should select the one which he preferred to follow. On 
paper this seemed admirable, but in practice individual students 
immediately began to propose the substitution of some course or 
subject lying outside the group of their preference for some 
course or subject contained in that group. No very good reason 
could be given why the substitution should not be made, and 
thereupon the system of hard and fast groups was either aban- 
doned or greatly modified. 

One consideration which is of highest importance in this con- 
nection is too often wholly overlooked. This has to do with the 
fact that it is essential for the effectiveness of the American col- 
lege that there be a substantial common background, a substan- 
tial body of common interest and a substantial common purpose 
and ideal to bind together in sentiment and in imderstanding the 
entire body of those who constitute the membership of the un- 
dergraduate college. Deprived of this unifying force, a period of 
undergraduate study would differ but little in its general char- 
acter-building and mind-forming influences from such intellec- 
tual work as the individual student might carry on independently 
or as a member of a small and highly specialized group. It can- 
not be too often or too strongly emphasized that early specializa- 
tion and early vocational preparation are the mortal enemies of 
education. The substitute for education which they offer is a 
pathetic and deceptive shadow of reality. 

The undergraduate program as now adopted for Columbia 
College gives full recognition to all these considerations, and 
in the exceptionally well-devised and well-conducted courses 
known as Introduction to Contemporary Qvilization there is of- 
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fered for the entire undergraduate body a unifying force 0 
common understanding, common appreciation and common sen 
timent. This is the foundation upon which the remainder of th 
college program is built. It takes account not only of each stu 
dent’s individual tastes, capacities, needs and ambitions, but 0 
the varied and various types of student who come to Columbi 
College. It would indeed be unfortunate if all these undergradu 
ates were of a single type or cast in a common mold, and th 
fact that they are drawn from all parts of the United States am 
from all classes of the population puts upon the Faculty the heav 
but welcome obligation of seeing to it that each of these America 
youths is given the best that the American college can offer, hot 
by way of opportunity, by way of environment, by way of as 
sociation and by way of direct instruction. It is a cause for dee 
satisfaction that it is in this spint that Columbia College carries 0 
its continuous life and service as the cornerstone of the founds 
tion upon which this truly modem and truly democratic univei 
sity is built.* 


Report for 1927-28, pp. 26-29. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 

November 5, 1906 

C OLUMBIA University is a Christian institution, and by its 
charter and traditions its Christianity is truly catholic and the 
spirit of St. Paul’s Chapel will be as broad and as tolerant as the 
spirit of the University. Its office will be to preach and to teach 
Christian religion and Christian morals in the broadest and most 
fundamental sense of those terms. Since the foundation of the 
College a daily service has never been omitted, but now that a 
splendid building is provided for religious worship there is every 
reason to believe that this service will attract a larger number of 
students and be a far more important factor in the daily life of the 
University than ever before. . . . 

The Chapel pulpit will be free to any Christian minister or 
other speaker who may from time to time be invited to occupy 
it.* 

November 6, 19 ii 

The purpose of the religious work under the direction of the 
Chaplain is to awaken, to refine and suitably to express the funda- 
mental feelings of reverence and of desire for worship; to give 
such instruction as is needed to make plain the nature, the re- 
quirements and the significance of the religious life; and to ren- 
der in and through the actual life of the University community 
such practical service as will best express and emphasize the rela- 
tion which religion bears to the affairs of human life and show that 
it is more than a sentiment or a matter of speculation. It is the 
duty of the Chaplain to care for all these things and to give to the 
religious work and life of the University as a whole coherence 
and unity. . . . 


Report for 1905-6, pp. 2-3. 
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Many students are indifferent to religious appeals simply 
because they have never been brought to realize the importance 
of religion. Home training in religion has in this generation all 
but disappeared, and that which formerly supplied the founda- 
tion on which the college might build is no longer to be relied 
upon. Compulsory measures to overcome this deficiency are 
neither wise nor successful. Sensational methods are as objection- 
able on grounds of principle as of taste, and they produce no per- 
manent results. The students must be reached individually; re- 
sourcefulness, sympathy, and determination will succeed in 
reaching them. . . . 

The college world is peculiarly sensitive to all the forces that 
affect religious belief, and the changes and cross currents in the 
religious and anti-religious thinking of the present day are quickly 
reflected in the attitude of students. Among the more serious 
students there is to be found almost uniformly a sincere ideal- 
ism and remarkable appreciation of the highest standards of 
service and an acceptance of them, as well as a real desire to know 
the truth about religion and to gain from it inspiration and sup- 
port. Such students demand of one who offers them religious 
instruction perfect fairness and a willingness to discuss every 
aspect of the problems which perplex and confuse them. When a 
thoughtful student is working on an assigned problem in history 
or in economics, when he is examining for himself the Magna 
Charta or the principles underlying the institution of private 
property, he feels, as he has never felt before, the thrill of in- 
tellectual freedom and the fascination of intellectual mastery. 
He must be treated in like manner when the subject of his study 
is religion. . . . 

In any event, it has been made plain that the attitude of the 
University in its corporate and collective capacity is not one of 
indifference to religious teaching and religious influences, but 
one of active and helpful interest.* 

* Report for 1910-1 1, pp. 40-43, 45. 
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STUDENT RESIDENCE HALLS 

October 6, 1902 

To provide, particularly for undergraduate students, those in- 
fluences and advantages which attach to student residence in col- 
lege buildings means the erection of dormitories. The living 
together of college students is that characteristic of college 
education which marks it off most sharply from secondary 
instruction. Students in college are, or ought to be, figuratively 
at least, away from home and members of a community of their 
own. College life and college spirit are real things as well as most 
effective educational instrumentalities. It is living together, not 
attending classes or listening to lectures together, which develops 
that strong attachment to Alma Mater, its ideals and its interests, 
which counts for so much both in the life of the individual stu- 
dent and in that of the University. . . . Country life and the 
conditions of fife in a rural college may be better for some stu- 
dents; city life and the conditions of residence in an urban college 
may be better for others. Neither is absolutely the better, and 
both are excellent. But to make the comparison, or the contrast, 
at all fair, the city college must offer the advantages and attrac- 
tions of dormitory life. ... It should always be borne in mind 
that a dormitory is the one type of building used by a university 
from which an income may be derived. A gift of $400,000, for 
example, if used for the building of dormitories, would provide, 
in perpetuity, an annual income of between $18,000 and $20,000 
for the University.* 


November 3, 1924 

There is sometimes misapprehension as to the part which these 
residence halls play in the life of the University, and this misap- 
prehension it is desirable to dispel. Residence halls are as much a 
part of the University’s educational equipment as are libraries, 
laboratories, and lecture-rooms. They are built and maintained 

* Report for 1901-2, pp. 28-29. 
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primarily for educational purposes and for their educational 
influence. They are not built and maintained primarily as in- 
come-producing investments of University funds. The fact that 
residence halls can be, and often are, so administered as to b ring 
a reasonable return upon the funds used in their erection and 
equipment, is an incident — a fortunate incident, to be sure — 
but still an incident and in no wise an essential. Until recent years 
there was no thought that a college or university residence hall 
should be expected to pay an ordinary investment return upon its 
cost. At Oxford or Cambridge such a notion would excite a smile. 
In fact, it is not so very long ago that a prevailing custom in 
American school and college life was to fix an inclusive fee for 
instruction and room, in which case it became a mere matter of 
bookkeeping as to whether or not the residence hall or dormi- 
tory paid a return upon its cost. A university residence haU is 
neither a rabbit warren, a barracks, nor a boarding-house. It is a 
center of college and university life and influence, where no in- 
considerable part of the student’s education is to be gained by 
contact with fellow students and where he contributes to and 
shares in that college life and college spirit which, however elu- 
sive and difficult to define, are powerful factors in fashioning the 
mind and character of the American college student. Whenever 
a college or university loses sight of this fundamental fact and 
emphasizes tinduly the element of financial return, it jeopardizes 
the whole undertaking. Such a policy might easily turn the resi- 
dence halls from an influence for good into an influence for harm 
or danger. In this world, and more especially in universities, there 
are two contrasted ways of doing things. They may be done 
cheaply, which is always the most expensive and the most waste- 
ful way; or they may be done right, which is always the most 
economical and the most businesslike way. 

Three primary considerations in college and university admin- 
istration are provisions for the health, the housing, and the in- 
struction of the student body. Columbia University has in recent 
years made literally stupendous progress in aU these directions. 
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It is satisfying and most significant to have the University Medi- 
cal Ofiicer report that the general health of those students who 
live in residence halls is noticeably better than that of those who 
live elsewhere. This of itself is an argument for the steady build- 
ing of residence halls so long as there are students waiting to oc- 
cupy them. A residence hall is, among other things, a place where 
good manners may be formed and strengthened. In personal bear- 
ing and habits of speech and of conduct, good examples exert a 
steady, if often unconscious, influence for the improvement of 
the bearing, the speech and the conduct of others. The com- 
fortable and attractive provisions which the residence halls make 
for the social life of students living in them are in themselves edu- 
cationally most advantageous. The space so used and applied is 
not space wasted. On the contrary, it is space most profitably 
employed. 

Mr. Stephen Leacock, himself a university professor, not long 
ago wrote this significant passage: 

As a college teacher I have long since realized that the most that the 
teacher, as such, can do for the student is a very limited matter. The 
real thing for the student is the life and environment that surrounds 
him. All that he realty learns he learns, in a sense, by the active opera- 
tion of his intellect and not as a passive recipient of lectures. And 
for this active operation what he needs most is the continued and in- 
timate contact with his fellows. Students must live together and eat 
together, talk and smoke together. Experience shows that that is how 
their minds really grow. And they must live together in a rational and 
comfortable way. They must eat in a big dining room or hall, with 
oak beams across the ceiling and the stained glass in the windows and 
with a shield or tablet here and there upon the wall, to remind them 
between times of the men who went before them and left a name 
worthy of the memory of the college. If a student is to get from his 
college what it ought to give him, a college dormitory, with the life 
in common that it brings, is his absolute right. A university that 
fails to give it to him is cheating him. 

If I were founding a university — and I say it with all the serious- 
ness of which I am capable — I would found first a smoking room; 
then when I had a little more money in hand I would found a 
dormitory; then after that, or more properly with that, a decent 
reading room and a library. After that, if I still had money over 
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that I couldn’t use, I would hire a professor and get some text 
books • t 


ATHLETICS AND OTHER ACTIVITIES J 

November i, 1909 

The last generation has seen grow up in every college com- 
munity a great body of student activities, interesting and benefi- 
cial in themselves, springing from the social instincts and ambi- 
tions of the students. They carry on daily, weekly and monthly 
publications of merit; they conduct successfully and with skill 
the business administration of various student enterprises; they 
maintain, through cooperation, useful clubs and societies of their 
own. Those students who are most active in initiating and carry- 
ing on these undertakings receive marked benefit from them; 
they gain a certain amount of human experience which is not to 
be lightly valued; they get some training in business methods 
and in business responsibility; they learn some of the secrets of 
control and direction; and those who participate in the work of 
editing and publishing frequently do journalistic work of dis- 
tinct merit. All this has grown up outside of the formal program 
of studies, and yet it represents an educational influence which is 
very genuine. The fact that these undertakings and organiza- 
tions exist wherever students are brought together in a com- 
munity of their own seems to prove that they are the natural 
forms for the expression of undergraduate interest and activity. 
The time has come when the College Faculty should take note of 
the existence of these educational forces at their very door and 
should attach proper weight and importance to them. They can- 
not be subjected to Faculty control, for that would be to de- 
prive them of their spontaneity and naturalness and so of more 
than half their value. They should, however, be taken cognizance 
of, and the man who augments his work in the classroom and 

* The London Times Educational Supplement, November i8, 1920. 
t Report for 1923-24, pp. 14-16. 
t See also “ Control of College Athletics ” pp. 441-48. 
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laboratory by valuable human or business training, through par- 
ticipation in recognized student activities, should find that fact 
entered to his credit upon the college records. It has been found 
possible and helpful to allow students participating in certain 
beneficial outdoor sports and games to make good in that way 
the requirement of formal work in the gymnasium. Wliy cannot 
the same principle be applied to the successful experience which 
a student may have in the organization and conduct of one of 
the students’ own undertakings? 

It is not enough to reply that these undertakings lie outside the 
formal program of stupes. That is only to say that the formal 
program of studies is itself too narrow and does not touch all 
sides of the student’s life and spur on all of his ambitions. Perhaps 
if the colleges were to take more interest in what the student likes 
to do out of class and would show some appreciation of his suc- 
cess in that field, he in turn would reciprocate by following his 
teachers and guides more eagerly into the intellectual paths of 
enjoyment and training whither they would lead him. There is 
certainly a suggestion here which may some day bear fruit in a 
fuller recognition of the educational value to the student of the 
life that he lives while he is a college undergraduate.* 

November 7, 1927 

There is an immense amount of purposeless and uninformed 
talk about American undergraduate life, activities and policies. 
The character-forming and habit-building function of college 
work and college life is quite generally pushed aside, while the 
wholly misleading notion that the college is nothing more than a 
group of vocational courses of instruction by means of which 
young men are prepared to earn a livelihood, has forced its way 
to the foreground. 

The business of die college, as has been said a thousand times, 
is to prepare for life and not for making a living. The college 
represents in more or less ardculate fashion the experience of 

• Report for 1908-9, pp. 19-31. 
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the race in forming and disciplining the mind and character of 
adolescent youth. Its plan of work and its methods, while related 
to those of secondary instruction and growing out of them, are 
yet quite different from those and also quite different from the 
plan and methods of work which are characteristic of university 
residence and study. The college is a microcosm and has a char- 
acter and an influence all its own. In the life and work of the 
college the cultivation of manners, as well as of morals, and of 
health and agreeable exercise as well as of the intellect, are essen- 
tial parts. Despite this obvious fact, both manners and outdoor 
sports and exercise are quite too usually left to shift for them- 
selves. This explains why it is quite possible to be both a college 
graduate and either a young barbarian or a ph)^cal nonentity. 

It is in recognition of these fundamental and controlling facts 
that for the college student there is provided ample oppoirtunity 
for systematic physical training and exercise in gymnasium, on 
the track and on the playing-field. It is for this reason that Uni- 
versity physicians and physical directors are provided, and it is 
for this reason that careful supervision by competent academic 
officers is exercised over the dietary of students in residence. It 
is the sound tradition of education of college character and grade 
throughout the English-speaking world, that outdoor sports and 
athletic exercises are an integral part of it. 

Out of these sports and exercises there grow naturally enough 
competitive games and imdertakings between representatives of 
various colleges. It is at this point that the responsibility of the 
college itself stops and that of the students and alumni interested 
in athletic sports begins. The college as such cannot be expected 
to organize and maintain intercollegiate athletic competitions. 
Responsibility for these and the initiative in regard to them must 
rest with alumni and students themselves. The business of the 
college is to see that these intercollegiate competitions do not 
interfere with proper and normal standards of academic per- 
formance and devotion. 

It is within the truth to say that so far as Columbia College is 
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concerned, a happy situation exists in respect to this field of un- 
dergraduate interest and occupation. The trying experiences of 
twenty-odd years ^o served their purpose and taught their 
lesson. Whatever may be the case elsewhere, there is now full 
cooperation and understanding between those alumni and stu- 
dents who bear the brunt of athletic organization and athletic en- 
terprise on the one hand, and the Dean and Faculty of Columbia 
College on the other. Athletics are fostered and favored and yet 
kept in their proper place and not permitted to disorganize the 
life and study of the college students. There is not the slightest 
taint of professionalism or semi-professionalism about athletics at 
Columbia today, and those practices that are so frequently com- 
plained of in the public press are, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, non-existent among us. This is a healthy condition 
which can only have beneficial results as the tradition which 
upholds it grows in age and strength. 

It is a ruling conception at Columbia University that the 
alumni are permanent members of the University body with 
very large, if somewhat indefinite, responsibilities and opportu- 
nities for helpfulness. The whole field of intercollegiate athletic 
games and contests is one in which those alumni who as under- 
graduates have participated in these games and contests and have 
excelled in them, may be looked to not only for counsel but for 
formal cooperation and responsible administrative control. Since 
these games and contests grow out of the life of the student body, 
it is by the student body, with the aid and counsel of their elders 
of the same type, that they should be carried on under condi- 
tions that befit academic tradition and academic dignity.* 

* Report for 1926-27, pp. 33-35. 
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POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION 

RESEARCH AND SCHOLARSHIP 

October 5, 1903 

T his company of students [graduate students] , pursuing their 
chosen lines of advanced study and investigation, represent 
the very heart of the University, and it is largely to them and to 
their teachers that the University must look for its reputation 
for productive scholarship. Members of the undergraduate and 
professional Faculties can and should continually break new 
ground, but the students in those branches of the University can- 
not often be expected to do so. In the Schools of Philosophy, 
Political Science, and Pure Science, however, students and teach- 
ers are associated together in pushing forward the boundaries of 
human knowledge and in increasing the measure of human ap- 
preciation in some way, great or small. It is this spirit of investi- 
gation, of the scholarship which produces and not merely relates, 
that gives to these Schools their tone, and to the University as a 
whole its best inspiration. That Department is the best organized 
and conducted in which the most stimulus and guidance are 
given to the young investigator, in which his blimders and mis- 
takes are most speedily and helpfully pointed out and corrected, 
and in which new and suggestive problems are constantly put 
forward to arouse the student’s interest and to test his powers 
and methods of work. . . . 

It is the highest duty of a university to promote research of 
every kind, in the old humanities as well as in the natural sci- 
ences, and to hold up the hands and add to the resources of those 
scholars who are most active and most successful as investigators 
and as leaders of bands of younger invest^tors who come tc 
them for inspiration and for direction.* 

• Repoit for 190Z-3, pp. 31-34. 
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November 6, 19 ii 

The enormous growth in recent years of the number of gradu- 
ate students at Columbia has brought into prominence some new 
problems in relation to the establishment and enforcement of 
proper standards in graduate work. The ordinary requirement 
for matriculation as a graduate student is the possession of a bac- 
calaureate degree or its equivalent from an accepted institution 
in the United States or abroad. Inasmuch as the list of accepted 
institutions now contains many score of names, and since educa- 
tional conditions and standards vary so greatly in the United 
States, and even to some extent in Europe as well, it is clear that 
the mere possession of a baccalaureate degree can serve as little 
more than a guide to the administrative oflScers who are charged 
with the duty of accepting and registering graduate students. 
The Statutes of the University distinguish between registration 
and matriculation, and the time has come when the Graduate 
Faculties and the University Council might well address them- 
selves to the question whether it would not be wise and in the 
interest of the best type of graduate instruction to make use of 
this distinction between registration and matriculation and to 
matriculate as candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Columbia only such students as, having previously gained the 
baccalaureate degree or its equivalent, had demonstrated at Co- 
lumbia University or elsewhere genuine capacity and fitness for 
graduate work. Were such a rule in force, then, any student 
holding a baccalaureate degree might be permitted to register in 
one of the graduate schools and given an opportunity to prove 
whether or not the University would be 
him later as a matriculant. 

During the last twenty-five years there has developed among 
the colleges and schools of the United States a deplorable form 
of educational snobbery, which insists that a candidate for ap- 
pointment to a teaching position shall have gained the privilege 
of writing the letters Ph.D. after his name. This fact has given 


justified in accepting 
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to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy a commercial value which 
it ought not to have, and it has sent to Columbia University and 
to all American universities no inconsiderable number of stu- 
dents whose chief aim is not graduate work or training in the 
methods of research, but simply the acquisition of a higher de- 
gree. Like the candidate for adniission to the Bar of Engla nd who 
must eat so many dinners at one of the designated Inns of the 
Court, the candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy who 
approaches his work from this very practical point of view re- 
gards himself as entitled to receive the degree when he has been 
in residence so many terms, or has attended so many courses, or 
has gained a given number of points, or has paid a designated 
minimum fee. . . . 

Graduate work is not merely advanced undergraduate work 
followed in the same spirit and by the same methods as those 
which characterize undergraduate instruction, but it is training 
in the method of mastering a special subject of study with a view 
to preparing the student to advance the knowledge of that sub- 
ject by his own contributions. Graduate work, to be worthy the 
name, must of course rest upon that general foundation which 
was once known as liberal culture, as a preparation. With this 
preparation, the ^tue graduate student proceeds to acquire ex- 
tensive and exact knowledge regarding a particular field and to 
submit himself to rigorous training in the methods which have 
been found most successful in its developments and cultivation. 
No amount of residence at a university and no amount of attend- 
ance upon courses should ever, of themselves, secure for a can- 
didate the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. If the degree is to 
be rescued and restored to the position which it was once thought 
to hold and which it should hold, it must be treated as a scholarly 
possession, and not as a commercial advantage. 

As a matter of fact, few persons are less well equipped to make 
good secondary school and college teachers than the most recent 
possessors of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. If they have 
been serious students, as must be assumed, then their training and 
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intellectual interest for some years preceding the obtaining of the 
degree have not been of the kind that relate themselves directly 
to the work of instruction in school or college. The man who 
has recently acquired the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may 
be an admirable person to teach at once in secondary school or 
college, but under present conditions the chances are that he is 
not such a person. The first step, then, is to correct the erroneous 
opinion which leads those charged with the duty of making ap- 
pointments in secondary schools and colleges to regard the pos- 
session by applicants of a Ph.D. degree as an essential prerequi- 
site to securing an appointment. If this could be accomplished, 
the number of candidates for the degree in the American uni- 
versities would at once diminish, but the ranks of serious scholar- 
ship would lose few probable recruits. Graduate faculties and in- 
dividual professors might then, freely and without prejudice to 
a student’s economic interests, devote themselves to his purely 
scholarly training. It can hardly be doubted that the results 
would be beneficent, although the output of Doctors of Phi- 
losophy would be diminished. 

It is important to keep steadily in mind a correct standard of 
judgment as to success in graduate work. Perhaps there is no 
surer evidence of the possession of a scholar’s independent judg- 
ment than the ability to choose and to weigh really relevant ma- 
terial in contrast to that which is subsidiary and unimportant. 
The scholar, like the artist, must see the lights and shadows on 
his subject. To confuse them is to produce, not a painting, but a 
daub. The accomplished Dean of the Graduate School at Prince- 
ton University, Professor West, made some years ago this ad- 
mirable statement of what should be the aim of the graduate 
student’s endeavors: 

To find and use the literature of his subject, including important 
older monographs and editions, as well as current journals; 

To enlarge his acquaintance with his field of study by continuous 
reading, observation and reflection; 

To trace and estimate the evidence regarding particular problems; 
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To acquire the methods of exact research, to develop them by his 
own inventive effort, and to apply them in investigation; 

To subject all his conclusions to the test of rigorous criticism; 

To perceive the relation which each investigation he pursues bears 
to the whole of which that investigation forms a part: 

To distinguish the real issues in question, and to perceive where the 
discovery of truth hitherto unlmown is possible. 

It is not easy to deal with lai^e and complicated problems such 
as those of graduate work by formulas, by regulations, or by 
rules. The individual teaching scholars must be set free, with 
only such indications of procedure as are necessary in the inter- 
est of academic order, to discover talent and capacity in their 
own pupils, to direct those pupils to the most helpful and fruit- 
ful lines of work, and to signify when their attainment is sulBS- 
ciently advanced to warrant their receiving the badge of schol- 
arship implied in the conferring of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy.* 

November 4, 1918 

It may be questioned whether the term “ graduate studies ” is 
susceptible of sufficiently precise definition to be much longer 
useful for the purpose which it served for half a century. When 
the undergraduate program of study was narrowly confined to 
a few subjects and largely or wholly prescribed, the term “ grad- 
uate studies ” had a reasonably definite meaning. Under existing 
conditions, however, it would be hard to define graduate studies 
in any other way than such studies as may be taken by a gradu- 
ate student, one who has already gained a baccalaureate degree. 
Such studies may as a matter of fact be quite elementary, if it so 
happens that the particular student has not earlier pursued them. 
On the other hand, such studies may be fairly advanced in char- 
acter, if they Ue in a field where the student has already worked 
for three or four undergraduate years. A graduate student may 
be at one and the same time studying the elements of the Russian 
language, Russian history, and Russian literature, while carrying 

* Report for 1910-11, pp. 28-33. 
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on advanced work in Romance philology. Perhaps the real sig- 
nificance of the rich provision which is made for the so-called 
graduate studies is that ambitious youth may follow the insistent 
advice of Mark Pattison to the undergraduates of Lincoln Col- 
lege — “ For pity’s sake, get to the bottom of something! ” 

The true graduate student is not one who in desultory fashion 
takes up the elementary study of subjects hitherto unfamiliar, 
but rather he who devotes himself to the intensive cultivation of 
a particular designated field of knowledge, for which task he 
has already prepared himself by a substantial training in its more 
elementary parts. What such a student should always have in 
view, of course, is not merely the acquisition of knowledge or 
cultivation of his own intellectual powers, but rather training in 
methods of inquiry and a stimulus to imagination that will lead 
him in turn to productive work of his own. This fruitful type 
of university study will be much advanced by relaxing to the 
greatest extent possible those technical and administrative rules 
which were originally instituted when American university edu- 
cation was in its formative period, in order to define and protect 
standards and to give precision to ideas which were then rather 
vaguely held. Forty years of experience should now make it pos- 
sible to dispense with many of these formal restrictions which 
often bear heavily alike upon the university teacher and the uni- 
versity student. 

Academic traditions and customs are hard to change and it is 
not desirable that they should be changed without sufficient rea- 
son. The present time, however, is the most opportune and the 
most inviting that has presented itself for several generations, to 
ask the most searching questions as to the wisdom and effec- 
tiveness of radsting university organization and poUcies, and to 
ask frankly whether they caimot be substantially altered for the 
better.* 


* Report for 1917-18, pp. 19-20. 
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November 6, 1922 

The beginnings of genuine graduate work in the United States, 
t Johns Hopkins University in 1876, at Columbia University in 
880, and elsewhere, were under fortunate conditions. A few 
nen of strong personality and of ripe scholarship surrounded 
hemselves in more or less informal fashion with small groups of 
ager and ambitious college graduates. Fifty years ago, and even 
sss, the highest type of college graduate often chose an academic 
areer and made severe sacrifices to prepare himself for it. The 
eladons at that time between the directing scholars and their 
’’outhful associates and apprentices were always cordial and 
>ften intimate. Mind directiy shaped mind, and the scholarly 
nethod was learned rather by imitation than through instruction. 
^ the number of graduate students multiplied, and as the in- 
vitable academic machinery to care for their needs was brought 
nto existence, graduate work began to lose something of its 
pontaneity and informality, and became more or less highly or- 
ganized. It was not long before an imposing array of rules for 
he guidance of graduate students made their appearance. The 
tudy of certain topics or of certain groups of topics was pre- 
cribed or enjoined. Elaborate and detailed lecture courses came 
ato existence and tended to displace the constant and informal 
•onferences between the older and the younger scholar. Under 
uch circumstances it is not strange that graduate work assimi- 
ited itself increasingly to undergraduate work, both in spirit 
nd in method, and that it tended to become undergraduate work 
trolonged and extended. 

The distinction between the two types of work is not a hard 
nd fast one, but it rests upon the acquisition by the youth of a 
[isciplined maturity. This disciplined maturity vdll be reached 
n some cases at an earlier period than in others, but without it 
fenuine graduate work is impossible. The notion sometimes ad- 
'•anced that a sound method for conducting graduate work is also 
he sound method for conducting the kindergarten and elemen- 
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tary school, rests upon a complete misunderstanding of the whole 

educational process and of the purpose for which that process 

exists. 

The essentials for successful and productive graduate work 
are four: strong, guiding personalities, rich in scholarship; op- 
portunity for personal contact and close relationship between 
these personalities and those who come to them for stimulus and 
for guidance; the necessary equipment or apparatus for inde- 
pendent study and research, whether in libraries, in museums, or 
in laboratories; and the responsibility placed upon the graduate 
student for carrying on his own special smdies without pre- 
scribed attendance upon given lectures or any other restriction 
upon his own disposition of the time spent in academic residence. 
The University need only make sure, first, that the graduate stu- 
dent gives evidence of having attained that disciplined maturity 
which alone will make graduate study profitable and productive; 
second, that he pays such substantial fee as will be his reasonable 
contribution toward the cost of maintaining the institution whose 
privileges he seeks and enjoys; and third, that he demonstrates by 
personal performance that he has carried his studies so far for- 
ward in some part of his diosen field as to have mastered the 
method of investigation therein and to have indicated the direc- 
tion in which some addition, however slight, to the sum total of 
human knowledge may be gamed. Whether he has attended any 
formal courses of lectures, should be a matter of small concern 
to the University. This is for the graduate student himself to 
choose and decide. He will often gain more from coming to 
know something of the personality and method of scholars in 
other fields than his own than by listening to a formal course of 
lectures on some topic in the field of his choice. 

At present, graduate faculties themselves offer too many 
courses of instruction, and model their graduate work too largely 
upon those forms and methods that are found successful in un- 
dergraduate teaching. Were a university professor to confine 
himself in a single academic session to one course of lectures 
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given, say, four times weekly, it would perhaps be the ideal plan. 
This course of lecttures would naturally offer not an array of 
facts to be found on the printed page but the lecturer’s inter- 
pretation of facts, thus conveying directly to the minds of his 
hearers the results of his own ripe reflection and of his own 
scholarly endeavor. The rest of his time should be spent upon 
productive scholarship and in personal conferences with the 
group of advanced students who have attached themselves to 
him. Whether these conferences take the form of a seminar or 
not is a matter of indifference; but they offer the university pro- 
fessor the surest and most successful method of developing his 
own scholarly ideals in the miads of younger men. When the 
German universities were at the height of their reputation and 
influence, they were striving to follow the path here indicated, 
and some of them did so with marked success. It would be un- 
fortunate in the extreme were the rapid growth in size of Ameri- 
can graduate schools to result in fastening upon the American 
universities a form of highly organized and minute control of 
the time and effort of the graduate sradent that would in effect 
interfere with the controlling purpose of all graduate work, and 
take from the student that sense of independence and personal 
responsibility which are vital elements in the life and work of a 
true scholar. 

It is not at all difScult to organize the advanced work of a de- 
partment in letters, in history, in economics, or in social science 
precisely as a department in the experimental sciences is organ- 
ized, with a director as presiding genius and guide and a compe- 
tent staff in constant attendance for consultation and criticism. 
It is through the application of this method that the best work is 
done in the experimental sciences, and it is by the application oi 
this method that the best work may be done in other fields as 
well. Scholarly companionship is the surest foimdation for schol- 
arly influence. 

It is important that the University should not yield to dw 
stroi]g tendency which a group of scholars often manifests tc 
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add to their number only those who are like-minded. Naturally 
and properly, in making new appointments to the staff the Uni- 
versity will seek only men who are agreeable and effective as 
companions and associates. It would, however, be an error of 
considerable magnitude and one which, if persisted in, would 
limit a university’s usefulness, to appoint only such scholars as 
held views of disputed and debatable subjects that were in close 
agreement with those of the scholars who had preceded them in 
university membership. Mere stubborn other-mindedness is an 
unlovely and unwelcome characteristic, and is not referred to in 
what is here written; but it is a distinct gain if the staff of a uni- 
versity includes men who approach the problems of philosophy, 
of economics, and of social science from different points of 
view. Either one has faith that truth, when known, will conquer 
error, or he has not. If one has that faith, while he will avoid 
arming error in its struggle for existence, he will not make the 
mistake of strengthening it by a form of proscription which gives 
offense to fair and open-minded men. There is, of course, a limit 
to open-mindedness. Mathematicians have no place in their com- 
pany for a teacher, however talented, who believes that the circle 
can be squared or that the sum of the interior angles of a triangle 
is other than two right angles. Similarly, the physicist and the 
chemist would not accept as colleague a gifted teacher who 
might with sincere conviction hold views in contradiction to 
some laws of nature which they look upon as fundamental. 
There are similar limits of reasonableness and common sense be- 
yond which dissent cannot be encouraged in philosophy, in eco- 
nomics, or in social science. The difficulty is not so much to fix 
these limits in the abstract as to make application of them in 
particular cases. 

There is a great advantage to a university in drawing into its 
fellowship mature men who have given evidence of originality 
and power in letters or in science but who have not previously 
been actively engaged in teaching. There are not a few instances 
in which such men have notably strengthened a university by 
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reason of the freshness of their point of view and the absence of 
any limitation set upon their advanced work by habits acquired 
in undergraduate teaching. A few such men will always be wel- 
come in any true university and will give to its advanced work 
new inspiration and power.* 


November 5, 1923 

In a commercial sense it is true that the higher and finer 
scholarship does not pay. When measured by the standard of in- 
tellectual and spiritual values, on the other hand, few things 
bring richer reward than scholarship. Its possession is a constant 
source of joy and satisfaction, and the power which invisibly 
flows from it is of untold benefit to all men. It is a chief function 
of a university to seek out scholarship, to advance scholarship, 
to reward scholarship. Two strong obstacles in reaching these 
ends are the pressure for immediate practical results and medi- 
ocrity. It is hard to say which of the two injures scholarship 
more. Pressure for immediate practical results brings in its train 
intellectual slovenliness, superficiality, haste and appalling waste. 
It is contemptuous of scholarship with its calmness, its self- 
possession, its thoroughness and its patience. In similar fashion 
mediocrity wars upon scholarship. It mistakes footnotes for learn- 
ing, lack of imagination for logic and security for consequence. 
The scholar works always in an intellectual space of not less 
than three dimensions, while both the seeker for immediate prac- 
tical results and mediocrity work constantly in flat-land. It is 
debatable, and often debated, to what extent the present-day 
student is interested in scholarship. He is certainly curious for 
information, and by reason of his defective training is often sur- 
prised by the obvious and astonished at the well known. A ruling 
theory of education which, like the boll weevil in the cotton 
plant, has attacked the elementary and secondary schools at their 
most sensitive point, and has in large part destroyed, for the time 
being, their intellectual and moral productiveness, must bear a 

* Report for 1921-22, pp. 22-27. 
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heavy share of responsibility for these conditions. The clatter 
and clamor of our contemporary life and the unwillingness or 
inability of any considerable number of men really to think on 
any subject, are of course reflected to a greater or less extent in 
academic classrooms and laboratories. Henry George’s familiar 
story of the child who was surprised to find that her father’s 
garden was part of that surface of the earth of which she was 
studying in her geography class, is paralleled by the daily experi- 
ence of thousands who are unable to see any relation between 
what they themselves are doing at the moment and the larger 
and more lasting movements in the opinion and social organiza- 
tion of mankind. He only can be a philosopher who, whatever 
his school, can view himself and his surroundings as Spinoza’s 
phrase has it, suh specie aetemitatis. 

Columbia University has long made and is daily making a 
strong effort on behalf of scholarship. It aims to give its scholars 
both instruments and opportunity with which to work, and it 
never ceases to endeavor to add to the number of its productive 
scholars by drawing upon every possible source of supply. It is 
trying still more completely to set free its scholars for scholar- 
ship by disciplining the advanced or graduate student in self- 
direction and self-help, and by lessening his demands upon the 
older scholars for constant lectures and personal instruction. The 
American graduate student has for the most part been assisted 
to form the very bad habit of regarding himself as in the same 
relation to his university teacher that the schoolboy bears to his 
schoolmaster. For this attitude of intellectual timi^ty, planless- 
ness and dependence it is desirable to substitute as quickly as 
may be an attitude of self-reliance, self-control and independent 
scholarly endeavor. Lectures to graduate students may well be 
reduced to a minimum, and for them be substituted seminars, 
discussions, personal conversations and criticism of individual 
work. It is by means such as these that the younger generation 
of scholars is to be recruited and sent on its way in glad confi- 
dence that there are new facts and new truths to be discovered 
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md tested, and that it will be a life’s satisfaction to take part in 
:he discovery and the testing. Mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry, with their new and astounding revelations of the power of 
mind to pursue the constituents of matter into the hidden re- 
cesses of the infinitesimal where energy is found to continue to 
manifest itself with incredible velocity, should prove a stimulus 
to human imagination quite equal to poetry, letters and the fine 
arts. It may be that the period through which we have been pass- 
mg is but a little understood preliminary to a new and tremen- 
dous outburst of intellectual, aesthetic and moral achievement. 
The twentieth century awaits the awakening call of a great spir- 
itual leader such as the thirteenth century had in St. Dominic and 
St. Francis. The modem world began with a Renaissance that 
represents in many fields the high water mark of human con- 
quest. May it not be possible that a second Renaissance, wholly 
different in form and in content but equally beneficent in its 
results, is in the making? 

It is certainly true that the world is not standing stiU. Its pres- 
ent state of ferment indicates change of some sort, perhaps vio- 
lent change. It must, therefore, be on the point of going either 
forward or backward. Professor John Bumet in his thought- 
provoking Romanes lecture on “ Ignorance ” remarks that Dark 
Ages have generally followed after periods when knowledge of 
a sort was more widely distributed than ever. He adds that so far 
as we can see the decay has always set in at the top, and thinks 
it not remarkable that some who are skilled in reading the signs 
of the times should just now feel uneasy. It would appear to be 
logically possible to conceive the present active changes as back- 
ward moving instead of as forward moving; but when mankind 
as a whole comes to that point of view one would not wish to be 
responsible for the results not alone to our civilization but to 
our lives. The notion of a Renaissance, or at least the hope of a 
Renaissance, is more comforting and more comfortable.* 

* Report for 1922-23, pp. 10-13. 
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November 7, 1927 

The notable report of the Dean of the Graduate Faculties con- 
tains statements of fact and of reflection which should be care- 
fully read and pondered not only at this University but wherever 
endeavor k making to have the true university spirit prevail. 
There can be no question that a large part of the enrollment at 
American universities is the result of artificial stimulation by 
various more or less unreasonable rules and regulations of boards 
of education and governing bodies of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The insistence that, whether or no, a teacher ambitious for 
advancement must be able to produce a degree of Master of 
Arts or even Doaor of Philosophy is alarming because of its un- 
reasonableness and its imhappy influences. This insistence can 
only result in multiplying many times over the number of gradu- 
ate students at American universities, while bringing them to 
look upon their university residence and work as a penance to 
be endured or a series of forms to be gone through with as pa- 
tiently, yet as rapidly, as possible. Such artificial rules and regula- 
tions tend to destroy that free university spirit, that joy in learn- 
ing and that zeal for inquiry which are the making of a university 
spirit which is genuine and enduring. Moreover, the setting of 
graduate students to separate minor, even to minute and incon- 
sequent tasks, with the notion that these are in some mysterious 
way a training in methods of research, too often blunts the edge 
of the whole university undertaking. A master scholar, with his 
own grand and well-conceived problem before him for solution, 
will, if he is wise, associate closely with himself a group of ad- 
vanced students who, first as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and afterwards as associates and fellow laborers, will light 
their lamps of scientific and scholarly endeavor at his altar and 
will gain the inexhaustible stimulus which comes not only from 
mere training in method, but from association with the rich and 
fine guiding personality. They will gain the inestimable benefit 
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of being co-kborers with their master upon a great central, dom- 
inating task, to which they will always look back with satisfac- 
tion and admiration. There are still living American scholars who 
tell with enthusiasm of their experiences a long generation ago 
in the laboratory of Professor Huxley. There are still others who 
worked in a different field with Du Bois-Reymond, and yet 
others who never tire of recounting what was done for their in- 
tellectual life by Curtius in Classical Archaeology, by Vahlen in 
Latin Literature, by EQein in Mathematics, by T. H. Green in 
Philosophy, or by Paulsen in Education. Contacts and associa- 
tions like these are the very essence of university life and uni- 
versity work. 

Then, too, there is that tendency which appears to be well- 
nigh irresistible, to specialize so severely during years of gradu- 
ate residence as to make the student blind and deaf to the won- 
derful appeal of intellectual color and form which surround him 
on every side. To have passed through a university and never to 
have heard or even seen any one of its dozen greatest ornaments 
whose field of major mterest is not that in which a particular 
student is working, is for him a loss of opportunity which is 
nothing short of tragic. 

It is quite true that the doors of the university should swing 
open before the mature, the eager, the ambitious and the well- 
prepared even though the numbers of such be large, but it is also 
true that the university’s best effort should be spent upon those 
who are sincerely and undividedly in search of truth, and who 
with free and open mind seek to gain an understanding not only 
of some isolated bit of human knowledge, but also of the relation 
in which that isolated bit stands to all biowledge, as well as com- 
prehension of the part it pkys in the universe of which it is at 
best so insignificant and so minute a part.* 

* Report for 1926-27, pp. 20-21. 
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POLICIES OF ADMISSION 

November 3, 1913 

Experience here at Columbia, which is now much more exten- 
sive and more varied than elsewhere in this country, indicates 
pretty clearly that a chief problem in the matter of graduate in- 
struction is psychological rather than academic in character. It 
is the problem of trying to divorce the generous and fruitful pur- 
suit of higher studies from the less worthy purpose of gaining a 
hi gher degree. In order to obtain a higher degree it is, of course, 
necessary for any given candidate to comply precisely with a 
series of announced rules and regulations. Too often formal 
compliance with these rules and regulations becomes an end in 
itself and displaces in the mind of the student the higher motives 
which should stimulate to scholarly endeavor. When this hap- 
pens, graduate study becomes technical, formal, and mechanical, 
and its chief advantages disappear. It must be the unceasing task 
of the administrative officers and of the Faculties and committees 
whose concern is directly with graduate students so to adminis- 
ter and so to legislate as to meet this difficulty in every possible 
way. To do this successfully will not be easy. Human vanity and 
the larger public opinion are both greatly pleased with the bau- 
bles that constitute academic decorations. If these academic 
decorations come naturally and easily as the mark and reward of 
genuine scholarly work accomplished in a generous and unselfish 
spirit, then they are not only not harmful, but beneficial. On the 
other hand, when they become an end in themselves the situation 
of graduate study is well-nigh hopeless. 

Another serious limitation upon the effectiveness of provisions 
already made in this coimtry for graduate study is the wide- 
spread tendency to regard fellowships and scholarships not pri- 
marily as a reward for excellence or for unusual promise, but 
rathei* as a means of helping the poor student to meet the ex- 
penses of his education. One who recalls the long list of winners 
and holders of great scholarships and prizes at the Universities of 
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Oxford and Cambridge realizes how much those scholarships and 
prizes have accomplkhed in singling out and taking note of 
youthful promise that afterward came to great distinction. We 
shall be on the right road to do the same thing in the United States 
when we administer our fellowships, scholarships and prizes so as 
to reward excellence and promise wherever they are found, and 
not simply to help the struggling student, who may be morally 
deserving but intellectually third-rate, to his feet.* 

November 2, 1914 

Much remains to be done to put the graduate student in right 
relation to his own personal work at the University and to the 
University as a whole. The graduate student brings with him to 
Columbia an undergraduate tradition, and he usually looks upon 
attendance on lectures and routine instruction as inseparable 
from his University work — in fact, as its most essential element. 
He looks upon himself, and is too often looked upon and treated, 
as if he were merely an elongated undergraduate. As a matter of 
fact, he is and should be something quite different. Most of his 
time should be spent in private reading and study under the per- 
sonal direction and criticism of those teachers whom he has 
chosen as guides and as friends. The lectures which he attends 
should be ancillary only to his own carefully organized work and 
should in no case be his main dependence in preparing himself for 
his advanced degree — or, if he be so fortunate as not to be a 
candidate for an advanced degree, in making the most of the rich 
opportunities that the University has to offer. The graduate stu- 
dent is old enough and mature enough to take a large part in his 
own education. He should see as much as possible of the profes- 
sors of his choice and should be brought closely in touch with 
their personalities and their views of life as well as with their 
stores of scholarly knowledge and their skill in philosophical and 
scientific interpretation. He should, however, put the methods 
and the point of view of the undergraduate behind him and re- 
* Report for 1912-13, pp, 24-25. 
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member that he has now come to a stage of development where 
much initiative, much self-direction, and much self-criticism are 
justly expected of him. Too often the graduate student is griev- 
ously over-taught. He hears too many lectures, he spends too 
many hours in foUowmg the routine of fixed courses of instruc- 
tion. What he should have is more close contact with rich and 
fine personalities and more inducement to self-direction and self- 
mastery. He should be made to feel that he has passed beyond the 
period of tutelage, and that he has joined a company of scholars 
as one of its junior members, with much to learn, no doubt, but 
yet to do his independent work as the companion and associate 
of his chosen advisers and guides.* 


November i, 1915 

As the University grows and extends its activities and as its 
service to the public is so richly multiplied, it is of vital impor- 
tance that it lay increased and steadily increasing emphasis upon 
the work of research. It is this which marks off the true university 
from the polytechnicum or from the merely philanthropic or- 
ganization of higher education. So long as the spirit of research 
dominates the university and is its major interest, just so long will 
its teaching be kept fully alive and just so long will its public 
service be real and vitalizing. To organize and to stimulate re- 
search, therefore, is the university’s chief business. The effect of 
a sound and well-considered policy in this regard will be felt in 
every part of the university’s activities, however remote that part 
may, at first sight, appear to be from this central point. 

Were the organization of research and the oversight of candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy to be provided for 
. . . then there would remain the question of how best to pro- 
vide for the great army of graduate students who have neither 
the desire nor the competence to go forward in the work of se- 
rious investigation, but who do wish to profit by one or more 
years of graduate study and who are desirous of obtaining a mas- 

• Report for 1913-14, pp. 1S-19, 
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ter’s degree as an evidence that they have pursued such study 
successfully. 

There are two ways in which the hundreds and thousands of 
students of this type may be cared for: 

They might be ivided into groups according to their subjects 
of major interest and assigned to the care of that Faculty to 
which the subject of major interest would naturally belong. 
Were this plan followed then graduate students of Mining or of 
Engineering would be under the charge of the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science; graduate students of Medicine would be under the 
charge of the Faculty of Medicine; graduate students of Private 
Law would be under the charge of the Faculty of Law; graduate 
students of Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science would 
be under the charge of those Faculties as at present. The Univer- 
sity Council would remain in this, as in all other matters, the 
upper legislative body and its concurrence would be required to 
make valid any proposed change of general policy in regard to 
students of this type. This is perhaps the more simple and eco- 
nomical of the two possible methods of procedure. The alter- 
native would be to create out of the membership of the Faculties 
concerned an administrative board to care for students of this 
kind and to supervise and direct their work. Such a solution of 
the problem seems, however, to introduce unnecessary compli- 
cations and to multiply machinery where no multiplication is 
necessary. 

It is important that governing principles in regard to these mat- 
ters be decided upon without undue delay. The whole University 
is familiar with the outlines and general conditions of the prob- 
lems involved, and it ought to be possible within the compass of 
the present academic year, to agree upon and to adopt a simple 
system of organization that will meet the needs of what has be- 
come a very important and a very pressing situation. 

Should some such plan as that above outlined be adopted, it is 
to be hoped that there will be attracted to the University in the 
near future an increasing number of advanced students well 
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trained in methods of research, who have already obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy and who also have or could be 
given the leisure for quiet, patient and disinterested investigation. 
They would have no thought of degrees or other academic orna- 
mentations, and they would be free from all of the usual aca- 
demic requirements as to attendance upon courses of instruc- 
tion, laboratory work or seminars. Their time would be their 
own to be employed in scientific and scholarly investigation in 
such directions and by such methods as they might themselves 
prefer and adopt, or as might be indicated to them by the guiding 
professor with whom they were associated or under whose di- 
rection they wished to work. 

Were the University to include in its membership a hundred 
men and women of this type, the number and importance of in- 
vestigations being carried on would rapidly increase, for such a 
group of advanced workers would not only stimulate the vari- 
ous departments of instruction with which their own work was 
associated, but the whole body of graduate students would feel 
the benefit of their presence and example. Out of such advanced 
workers as these it might be practicable to create a body of Do- 
cents, whose relation to the University would be similar to that 
of the Frivat-Docenten in the German universities. Work such 
as this would afford an invaluable training ground for future 
university professors, and those who were so fortunate as to at- 
tain distinction would be speedily invited to teaching and re- 
search positions in other universities and scientific institutions.* 

November i, 1920 

The Dean of the Graduate Faculties indicates in his report a 
chief difficulty in the way of the better and more extensive or- 
ganization of research. He points out that the colleges and tech- 
nical schools from which the graduates come do not, as a rule, 
give a kind of education which makes for scholarship of high 
character. The result is that college and technical school gradu- 
ates too often come with a desire to enter upon graduate studies 
• Repoitfor 1014.-1^.00.-41-^4. 
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without having first mastered the preliminary and readily acces- 
sible data of the subject of their choice. For this reason the 
Graduate Faculties are frequently imable to organize their work 
as they would most like to do or to get the best results from the 
courses that are conducted. The Graduate Faculties have been 
steadily sifting the students who come to them, and now require 
very distinct evidence of competence to proceed to a higher de- 
gree before admitting a student to register as a candidate for such 
degree. They still need to sharpen the distinction between under- 
graduate and graduate work, between undergraduate and gradu- 
ate methods, for it is as wasteful and harmful to instruct a Fresh- 
man or a Sophomore by those methods that are suitable to 
graduate and professional students as it would be to attempt to 
guide the latter by methods which produce good results with 
Freshmen and Sophomores. 

These Faculties should also be aided and encouraged to de- 
velop special institutes for research, such as the Psychological 
Institute and the Oriental Institute that are described in the re- 
port of the Dean. The organization and equipment of these 
institutes are a natural and almost necessary step in the develop- 
ment of the University’s instrumentalities for research. Coopera- 
tion in research between the University and other organized 
bodies should be encouraged; and in particular the University 
should make sure that it neglects no opportunity to serve the pub- 
lic by directing its researches toward the solution of pressii^ 
problems in agriculture, in economic and industrial life, and in 
the conduct of public undertakings.* 

PROBLEMS OF GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 

November 2, 1908 

In common with other American universities, the graduate 
work at Columbia suffers somewhat from the multiplicity of 
highly specialized courses offered to graduate students by the 
several departments. This policy is in marked contrast to that 
* Report for 1919-20, pp. 31-32, 
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which has so long approved itself in the German universities. 
There can be but little doubt that the interests of the graduate 
students, as well as the economic interests of the University itself, 
would be best met by providing in each department a substantial 
course of graduate i n struction given three or four times each 
week, rather than a half-dozen specialized courses given once or 
even twice weekly throughout the academic year. The cost to 
the University would be less if the German system were fol- 
lowed, and the educational advantage to the graduate student 
would be greater. Our graduate schools are resorted to by ambi- 
tious students from all parts of the country with wide disparity 
in their intellectual equipment and previous training, and the 
influence and stimulus that they most need are those which 
would be given by a severe course in their chosen field, in which 
an introduction into the scientific survey of the subject would be 
combined with training in scientific method. By alternating such 
substantial graduate courses, or by arranging them in a cycle or 
series, a given department could alwa)^ have one such course in 
operation. Such specialized courses as were absolutely necessary 
might then be added to this foundation work of the department 
and be given less frequently than now. At present we are suffer- 
ing, both educationally and financially, from too many highly 
specialized and minute courses of graduate instruction. The pro- 
gram of graduate study aimounced by any one of a half-dozen 
departments illustrates this point.* 


November 4, 1912 

In the Annual Report for 19 ii standards of graduate work 
were discussed at some length for the purpose of making clear 
the s^ficance which ought to attach to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. If work for that degree is to be confused -with prepa- 
ration for teaching in secondary school or college, then the 
sooner the degree is abandoned the better. If, however, it is not 
too late to insist upon reserving it for genuine accomplishment 
• Report for 1907-8, pp. 13-14. 
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and exhibition of power in some special field, after a rigorous 
course of training and discipline, then the degree can be made an 
even more valuable aid to the development of scholarship in 
America than it is at present. It is vitally important that the 
highest possible standard of attainment shall be insisted upon for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and that the piece of work 
supposedly original in character on which the degree is awarded, 
shall in every case be published to the world of scholars. If the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy is deprived of this support, it 
will speedily tend to become a mere degree in course, to be 
awarded annually to scores, or even hundreds, of candidates, for 
the more or less perfunctory accomplishment of a stated amount 
of academic routine. The publication of the dissertation, how- 
ever, offering as it does the whole performance of the candidate 
to the critical judgment not only of the whole University, but to 
that of scholars everywhere, is of the utmost importance. The 
argument that this is expensive for the candidate is not a we^hty 
one. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is not a natural right. 
There is no reason why this degree should not cost something, 
and the candidate may, if he chooses, give ample evidence of his 
attainment and power in a piece of work that may be printed and 
published at a relatively small expense. There is a growing tend- 
ency to make dissertations submitted for the Doctorate in Phi- 
losophy too long and too elaborate. The fact that it costs some- 
thing to print these dissertations is of itself a healthful check 
upon prolixity and a mere quantitative output. So long as it is the 
aim of the University to choose and to train each year a few 
specially competent men and women for productive scholarship, 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is valuable as an indication of 
the measure of success that the University attains in this regard.* 

November 2, 1914 

The seeds of an important movement toward increased Uni- 
versity effectiveness and economy of men and resources are con- 
* Report for 1911-12, pp. 30-32. 
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tained in the report of Dean Woodbridge. What he says as to 
the value of the work of the Joint Comniittee of the Faculties of 
Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science on Instruction is 
perfectly true; but the value of the observation is not so much as 
a record of what has been done as it is an indication of what more 
there is to do. Those of us who were concerned a generation ago 
in the formation and development of the three Faculties that have 
controlled the advanced and research work of the University in 
other than professional and technical subjects are not unnatu- 
rally wedded to the plans of our own making; but the time has 
come to face squarely the question whether the University has 
not outgrown the forms of organization that were adequate a 
quarter century ago and whether it is not now desirable, while 
preserving for historic purposes such names and associations as 
may seem desirable, to constitute a single small body selected 
by the teaching staff as a whole and responsible to it, and to give 
it most of the power of legislation which the Faculties of Politi- 
cal Science, PMosophy and Pure Science now possess under the 
Statutes. It would, for example, be entirely practicable to select 
an Administrative Board of Graduate Study of fifteen members 
— five to be chosen from and by each of the groups which now 
constitute the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy and Pure 
Science — which Administrative Board should succeed to nearly 
all the present powers and duties of the Faculties. Under such 
conditions the three Faculties named would need to meet but 
once or twice in each year, unless called together on some spe- 
cial occasion, and then for the general discussion of educational 
interests and problems and for the selection of those who were 
to represent them on the Administrative Board of Graduate 
Study for the academic year next following. If a step like this 
were taken it would reduce at once burdensome attendance 
upon meetings where chiefly routine business is transacted. It 
would permit the discontinuance of numberless committee meet- 
ings, and it would provide a basis for that effective, responsible 
control of policy which Dean ^iVoodbridge so earnestly asks for. 
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Under existing conditions, every piece of work dealing with 
legislation relating to the higher degrees and candidates therefor 
must be done over at least twice, and sometimes even five or six 
times, by bodies having either partial or concurrent jurisdiction. 
The present academic year ought to see this problem solved and 
satisfactory provision made for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions of Dean Woodbridge. 

It has been frequently pointed out in these Annual Reports 
that the necessary tendency in the case of faculties having a large 
membership is to leave everything to administrative officers and 
committees and to reduce the Faculty meeting to a mere formal 
and routine confirmation of what has been done or recom- 
mended. If an Administrative Board of not to exceed fifteen 
members were chosen annually to take over the present business 
of the so-called Graduate Faculties, it would be both large 
enough to be representative and small enough to invite and to 
promote close discussion of novel or doubtful subjects.* 

November 5, 1917 

Under the patient guidance of Dean Woodbridge, supported 
by the Joint Committee on Instruction of the non-professional 
Graduate Faculties, steady and on the whole satisfactory progress 
is m aking in the better organization and conduct of graduate 
instruction and research. It is no small task to disentangle the con- 
fusions that have arisen in the American student mind as to 
graduate work, particularly that which involves the distinction 
between it and undergraduate study. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of graduate students are slow both to realize and to accept 
the full measure of freedom which a well-organized graduate 
school affords. Doubdess the close organizadon of Departments, 
and in lesser degree even the distinction between Faculties, stand 
in the way of the most economical and the best-ordered plans 
for graduate study. These obstacles are to be overcome by in- 
creased cooperation between Departments and Faculties and by 
• Report for 1913-14, pp. 16-17. 
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i willingness to surrender Departmental or Faculty prestige or 
iggrandizement in the interest of the larger University good. 
Steps that have recently been taken to distinguish between gradu- 
ate residence and successful candidacy for a higher degree are 
wholly commendable. As this distinction becomes increasingly 
clear to both teachers and taught, the University will add to its 
usefulness and its higher degrees will be awarded on still more 
satisfactory terms than at present. 

The unhappy lecture system imported bodily from the Ger- 
man universities of forty or fifty years ago is largely responsible 
for duplication of effort, for waste of time, and for dissipation of 
energy on the part of graduate students. This is particularly true 
in those too numerous cases where the lecture is used to convey 
not inspiration but information. The teacher who has nothing to 
give in his lectures but information has no just claim on public 
support and should be required to give way to the printed page. 
Graduate work in non-laboratory subjects may well take a leaf 
out of the book of those teachers who are successful in directing 
research laboratories. In the best of these laboratories, the work 
of each advanced student is adjusted to his individual capacity 
and interests, and he is guided in it so that he may become an in- 
dependent worker as soon as possible. There are well-known 
cases in which university teachers of non-laboratory subjects 
have been equally successful in guiding and inspiring their stu- 
dents and in leading them along the paths of independent study 
and inquiry. This can never be accomplished by the lecture 
system, least of all by the carefully written lecture which is used 
as a vehicle for conveying information and read substantially un- 
changed from year to year. A printed syllabus or outline that is 
made the basis for prescribed reading and for lectures of inter- 
pretation, offers the best possible method of laying the founda- 
tion for graduate work. Beyond this, the lecture has no place and 
should be given up for personal conferences, for discussions, and 
for that close criticism of the student’s own work which is the 
essence of a well-organized seminar. Particularly must the last 
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vestiges be removed of the notion that a higher degree is to be 
had by spending so many sessions in residence, or by attending 
so many courses of instruction, or by paying fees of the statutory 
amount. Where any of these matters are not in satisfactory 
condition, the responsibility rests directly upon the University 
Council or one of the Faculties. Theirs is the full power to act 
and to remedy.* 


Report for 1916-17, pp. 36-38. 



XIV 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

ADMISSION TO PROFESSIONAL STUDY 

October 6, 1902 

T his policy [of basing admission to professional schools on 
a four-year undergraduate curriculum], however, does not 
pass unchallenged. It has recently been criticized and opposed in 
a cogent and noteworthy argument by President Hadley of Yale 
University in his annual report for the year 1901— 2, on the 
grounds (i) that it tends to make the professions exclusive in a 
bad sense, (2) that it leads to a remodeling of the college course 
to meet the needs of intending professional students, which re- 
modeling is at least a doubtful experiment, and (3) that it estab- 
lishes an unfortunate distinction between the universities which 
require a bachelor’s degree as a condition of admission to the 
professional schools and those which make no such requirement. 
This policy is also criticized and opposed by many intelligent 
persons, trusted leaders of public opinion, not university teachers 
or administrators, who are impressed by the fact that the whole 
tendency of our modem educational system is to prolong unduly 
the period of preparation or studentship, with the result that an 
increasing number of young men are held back from active and 
independent participation in the practical work of life until they 
are nearly, or quite, thirty years of age. In the face of such objec- 
tions as these it is obvious that we at Columbia must consider 
carefully the probable social and educational effects of the policy 
upon which we have entered. 

The questions raised in the discussion of this policy are to be 
decided, it seems to me, from the standpoint of the duty of the 
University to the public and to its own educational ideals. Two 
interests are immediately at stake: the standards of professional 
study in a university, and the place of the American college in 
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the higher education of the twentieth century. I doubt whether 
the two interests can be separated in any adequate consideration 
of the subject. 

President Eliot of Harvard University impressively set forth 
the responsibilities and the opportunities of the learned profes- 
sions in his address at the Installation ceremonies on April 19 last, 
when he said; 

It is plain that the future prosperity and progress of modem com- 
munities is hereafter going to depend much more than ever before 
on the large groups of highly trained men which constitute what are 
called the professions. The social and industrial powers, and the 
moral influences which strengthen and uplift modem society are no 
longer in the hands of legislatures, or political parties, or public men. 
All ±ese political agencies are becoming secondary and subordinate 
influences. They neither originate nor lead; they sometimes regulate 
and set bounds, and often impede. The real incentives and motive 
powers which impel society forward and upward spring from those 
bodies of well-trained, alert, and progressive men known as tihe pro- 
fessions. They give effect to the discoveries or imaginings of genius. 
All the large businesses and new enterprises depend for their success 
on the advice and cooperation of the professions. 

With such an ideal as this held up before the student of law, of 
medicine, of divinity, of teaching, of architecture, or of applied 
science, what standard of excellence shall the university require 
of him when he enters upon his professional studies? Three an- 
swers seem to be possible: The university may require (i) the 
completion of a normal secondary school course of four years, 
and so put admission to the professional and technical schools on 
a plane with admission to college, or (2) the completion of the 
present college course of four years, or (3) the completion of a 
shortened college course. 

When weighing the advantages and disadvantages of these sev- 
eral lines of action, it should be borne in mind that a uniform 
policy on the part of all universities in dealing with this question 
is not necessary and may not be desirable. We are directly con- 
cerned with the question so far as it concerns the duty and the 
interest of Columbia; but the universities having diflFerent social 
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and educational needs to meet, and somewhat different ideals to 
labor for, may be wise in reaching a conclusion quite different 
from that which most commends itself to us. This consideration 
seems to me to meet the third of President Hadley’s objections 
already referred to. Furthermore, the universities do not control 
admission to the practice of the professions, and it is not in their 
power, as it is certainly not their wish, to shut out from his 
chosen profession any competent person whatever his training or 
wherever it has been had. If the standards of professional study 
required by the universities are higher than the minimum fixed 
by law, no one will attend a university for professional study 
unless its standards appeal to him and unless he hopes to find ulti- 
mate gain by conforming to them at some expense of both time 
and money. On the other hand, if the universities make the mini- 
mum standards fixed by law their own — and only by so doing 
can they avoid discriminating against someone — then they seem 
to me to have abdicated their functions as leaders in American 
intellectual life. The result would quickly be seen, I am sure, in 
the falling off of popular favor and support. These facts appear 
to meet the first of President Hadley’s objections. His second 
objection involves a discussion of the significance of the college 
course, a subject which I shall consider in its proper place. 

Columbia University cannot be satisfied with a requirement of 
only secondary school graduation for admission to the profes- 
sional and technical schools for several reasons: 

1. Such students at 17 or 18 years of age (or, as should be the 
case, at 16 or i6i years) are too immature to carry on a severe 
course of professional study with profit. 

2. When such students predominate, or form a lai^e propor- 
tion of the total number attending any given professional school, 
the teaching deteriorates and the instruction tends to become 
either superficial or unduly long drawn out and wasteful of time. 

3. Other institutions in various parts of the country afford the 
fullest opportunity for students who are compelled to remain 
satisfied with the shortest possible preparation for the practice of 
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a profession, and Columbia would not be justified in using its 
funds merely to add to a provision which is already ample. Co- 
lumbia offers the most generous assistance to students who are 
able and willing to meet its standards and who need help in order 
to carry on their studies, but is not willing to lower those stand- 
ards at the cost of social and educational effectiveness. 

4. Secondary school graduates, however well taught, are nec- 
essarily without the more advanced discipline in the study of the 
liberal arts and sciences and without that wider outlook on the 
world of nature and of man which it is the aim of the college to 
give. It is our hope and wish that those who hold professional or 
technical degrees from Columbia University wiU be not only 
soundly trained in their chosen professions, but liberally edu- 
cated men as well. No stress is laid upon the college degree as a 
mere title, but it is held to stand, in the vast majority of cases, for 
greater maturity of mind and broader scholarship. 

5. For Columbia University to admit students to the profes- 
sional and technical schools upon the same terms as those by 
which admission to the College is gained, would be to throw the 
weight of our influence against college education in general and 
against Columbia College in particular. After a few years, no 
student who looked forward to a professional career would seek 
admission to Columbia College, or to any other, except those 
who had ample time and money to spare. 

On the other hand, while I hold a secondary school educa- 
tion to be too low a standard for admission to professional study 
at Columbia University, personally I am of opinion that to insist 
upon graduation from the usual four-years’ college course is too 
high a standard (measured in terms of time) to insist upon, and 
an unsatisfactory one as well. . . . 

My objections to making graduation from a four-years’ col- 
lege course a prerequisite for professional study at Columbia 
University are mainly two: 

I. I share the view, already alluded to, that the whole tend- 
ency of our present educational system is to postpone unduly the 
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period of self-support, and I feel certain that public opinion will 
not long sustain a scheme of formal training which in its com- 
pleteness includes a kindergarten course of two or three years, 
an elementary school course of eight years, a secondary school 
course of four years, a college course of four years, and a profes- 
sional or technical school course of three or four years, followed 
by a period of apprenticeship on small wages or on no wages 
at all. 

2. Four years is, in my opinion, too long a time to devote to 
the college course as now constituted, especially for students 
who are to remain in university residence as technical or profes- 
sional students. President Patton of Princeton University voiced 
the sentiments of many of the most experienced observers of 
educational tendencies when he said that: “ In some way that 
delightful period of comradeship, amusement, desultory reading, 
and choice of incongruous courses of what we are pleased to call 
study, which is characteristic of so many undergraduates, must 
be shortened in order that more time may be given to the strenu- 
ous life of professional equipment.” For quite twenty years 
President Eliot has advocated this view and in arguments which 
have seemed to me imanswerable, under the conditions existing 
at Harvard, has urged that the degree of Bachelor of Arts be 
given by Harvard College after three years of residence.* At Co- 
lumbia, and elsewhere, the practice of counting a year of profes- 
sional study as a substitute for the fourth or Senior year of the 
college course has in effect established a three-years’ college 
course for intending professional and technical students. The 
degree has been withheld until a year of professional study has 
been completed, in deference to tradition rather than from sotmd 
educational principle. In this way new conditions have been met 
without the appearance of shortening the college course. While 

• AfcM this icport -was ia type it was axmotmced that hereafter the degree 
of A_A will be couerred by Harvard College upon scadents who complete the 
requirements for the degree in three years at once and without an additional 
year’s delay, as heretofore. Somewhat similar announcements have also been 
made by the Umversity of Pennsylvania and by Brown University. 
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the policy hitherto pursued in this regard was justified as a be- 
ginning toward a readjustment of the relations between the Col- 
lege and the professional and technical schools, it is hardly to be 
upheld as a final solution of the problems presented. From my 
point of view it is open to criticism in that it (i) shortens the 
college course without appearing to do so, (2) divides the inter- 
est of the student in a way that is satisfactory neither to the 
college nor to the faculties of the professional schools, and (3) 
fails to give the full support to a college course of purely liberal 
study which is so much to be desired. 

There remains a third line of action, namely, that of basing 
admission to the professional and technical schools of the Univer- 
sity upon a shortened course in Columbia College or its equiva- 
lent elsewhere. This I believe to be the wisest plan for Columbia 
University to adopt, as well as the one whose general adoption 
would result in the greatest public advantage. 

One consideration of vital importance appears to have been 
overlooked in the numerous discussions of t^ whole matter, and 
that is the fact that there is no valid reason why the college 
course should be of one uniform length for all classes of students. 
The unnecessary assumption of the contrary view has greatly 
complicated the entire question, both in the public and in the 
academic mind. It must be remembered that for the intending 
student of law, medicine, or applied science who goes to college, 
three or four additional years of university residence and study 
are in prospect after the bachelor’s degree has been obtained. For 
the college student who looks forward to a business career, on 
the other hand, academic residence closes with graduation from 
college. For the latter class, therefore, the college course may 
wen be longer than for the former. While two, or three, years 
of purely college life and study may be ample for the man who 
proposes to remain in the university as a professional or as a tech- 
nics student, three, or even four, years may be desirable for him 
who at college graduation leaves the university, its atmosphere, 
its opportunities, and its influence, forever. 
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It must be remembered, too, that the four-years’ college course 
is merely a matter of convention, and that there are many ex- 
ceptions to the rule. The Harvard College course was at one time 
but three years in length, and the collegiate course at the Johns 
Hopkins University has been three years in length from its es- 
tablishment. The normal period of residence for an undergradu- 
ate at both the English and the Scottish universities is three years. 
President Wayland of Brown University, who was in so many 
ways a true prophet of educational advance, devised a plan for a 
normal three-years’ college course over half a century ago. The 
question is not so much one of the time spent upon a college 
course as it is one of the quality of the work done and the sound- 
ness of the mental and moral training given. The peculiar service 
which the college exists to perform may be done in one case in 
two years, in another in three, in another in four, in still another 
not at all. . . . 

So long as there were no graduate schools, and therefore no 
genuine universities, in the United States, and when the bache- 
lor’s degree was the highest academic distinction to be gained in 
residence, it was sound academic and public policy to make the 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts as high as pos- 
sible. It was the only mark of scholarship that the colleges could 
give. As a result, the average age at graduation increased. Now, 
however, conditions have entirely changed. Nearly, or quite, one- 
half of the work formerly done in college for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is now done in the rapidly increasing number 
of secondary schools, particularly public high schools, and no 
small part of it is required for admission to college. This does not 
appear if the comparison be restricted to admission requirements 
in Greek, Latin, and mathematics; but it is clearly evident when 
the present admission requirements in English, history, the mod- 
em European languages, and the natural sciences are taken into 
account. The standard of scholarship in this coimtry is no longer 
set by the undergraduate courses in the colleges or by the time 
devoted to them, but by the post-graduate instruction in the uni- 
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versities and by the requirements demanded for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

These being the undisputed facts, it would appear to be wise, 
and possible, to treat the length of the college course and the re- 
quirements, both in time and in accomplishment, for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from the standpoint of present-day needs 
and the largest social service. 

In my opinion it is already too late to meet the situation by 
shortening the college course for all students to three years, al- 
though such action would be a decided step forward so far as the 
interests of intending professional and technical students are 
concerned. When President Eliot first proposed a three-years’ 
course for Harvard College, the suggestion was, I think, a wise 
one. But in the interval conditions have changed again. If we at 
Columbia should be willing to go no farther than to reduce the 
length of the college course from four years to three, we should 
(i) find it impracticable both on financial and on educational 
grounds to require that course as prerequisite for admission to 
the Schools of Applied Science, and, possibly, to the School of 
Medicine, and (2) we should be unable to resist the pressure for 
further reconstruction and rearrangement that would be upon 
us before our work was completed and in operation. My own 
belief is that Columbia University will perform the greatest pub- 
lic service if it establishes two courses in Columbia College, one 
of two years and one of four years — the former to be included 
in the latter— and if it requires the satisfactory completion of 
the shorter course, or its equivalent elsewhere, for admission to 
the professional and technical schools of the University. By 
taking this step we should retain the College with its two years 
of liberal studies as an integral element in our system, shorten 
by two years the combined periods of secondary school, college, 
and professional school instruction, and yet enforce a standard of 
admission to our professional schools which, both in quantity and 
in quality, is on a plane as high as the Columbia degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts of i860, which was recognized as conforming to a 
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very useful standard of excellence. At the same time we should 
retain the four-years’ course with all its manifest advantages and 
opportunities for those who look forward to a scholarly career, 
and for as many of those who intend to enter upon some active 
business after graduation as can be induced to follow it. 

Under such a plan we should have in Columbia College four 
different classes of students: (r) those who were taking the 
shorter course of two years in preparation for a technical and 
professional course, and who would therefore look forward to a 
total university residence of five or six years; (2) those who 
were taking the shorter course of two years but without any 
thought of subsequent professional or technical study; (3) those 
who felt able to give the time necessary to take the longer coiuse 
of four years before entering a professional or technical school; 
and (4) those who, as now, take the four-years’ college course 
without any intention of technical or professional study. The 
second class of students would be a new and highly desirable 
class, and would be, for the most part, made up of earnest young 
men seeking a wider and more thorough scholarly training than 
the secondary school can offer, but unable to devote four years 
to that end. The third class of students would be able, by a 
proper selection of studies in the later years of their college 
course, either to enter a professional school with advanced stand- 
ing or to anticipate some of the preliminary professional studies 
and to devote the time so gained to more intensive professional 
work. Undoubtedly many students who now take a four-years’ 
undergraduate course with no professional or technical end in 
view would take the shorter course, and that only, but on the 
other hand numbers of students would come to college for a 
course of two years who when obliged to choose between a fotir- 
years’ course and none at all are compelled to give up college 
altogether. The final result of the changes would certainly be to 
increase the total number of students taking a college course of 
one length or another. 

The Dean of Columbia College is of the opinion that such a 
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shortened course of two years as is contempkted by this sugges- 
tion could readily be made to include all of the studies now pre- 
scribed at Columbia for candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. This shortened course would, therefore, take on some- 
thing of the definitiveness and purpose which in many cases the 
rapid developments of recent years have removed from tmder- 
graduate study; for it goes without saying that no effort would 
be spared to make such a two-years’ course as valuable as pos- 
sible, both for intellectual training and for the development of 
character. The student would be a gainer, not a loser, by the 
change.* 


October 5, 1903 

As the Schools grow and their problems become still more 
highly specialized, they need a kind of close and expert super- 
vision which they do not get at present. The President caimot 
give it, for he has neither the special knowledges nor the time; 
the Deans do not give it, for they have neither the time nor the 
requisite authority. In short, it is now advisable, particularly in 
the professional schools of the University, that the oflice of Dean 
should be made a separate and a salaried one, and the incumbent 
given administrative authority similar to that enjoyed by the 
Deans of Barnard College and of Teachers College. A Dean’s 
teaching, if any were possible, should be incidental to his execu- 
tive work, and his first duty should be to study the problems, to 
improve the efficiency, and to promote the interests of the 
School under his care. Subject to the reserved or specified powers 
of the President, each Dean might well be, in effect, the responsi- 
ble executive head of that part of the University to which he 
was assigned. The Deans, with the President, would then form a 
cabinet or administrative council, and the teaching force would 
be largely set free from the burden of executive work, so damag- 
ing to the ambition of the productive scholar. . . . 

To give to the office of Dean this new authority and responsi- 

* Report for 1901-2, pp. 30-38, 40-43. 
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bility would doubtless involve placing the Deans in new relations 
to the Trustees without altering their duties as administrative 
agents of the Faculties; but this would not be a difficult matter 
to adjust. The cost of the change would not be small, for we 
should want the services of the best and most experienced per- 
sons anywhere to be found to serve in these high posts. If the 
Deans were to be chosen from the present teaching staff, then 
certainly new appointments would have to be made to the De- 
partments from which they were taken. But the cost would be 
returned to the University many times in the increased prosper- 
ity and efficiency of the several Schools.* 


November 4, 1912 

In my judgment an almost essential part of this educational 
plan [of limiting admissions to professional schools to those who 
have completed two years of college work] is the adoption of 
the recommendations that have been made by the Faculties of 
Law and of Applied Science, with the approval of the University 
Council, to establish the degree of Doctor of Law and that of 
Doctor of Engineering for advanced and research work in those 
fields. If we are to cut away students at the bottom, we must 
make appropriate provision for those at die top. The provision 
which the Faculties desire and which there is reason to believe 
that the students desire, is the institution of research degrees in 
Law and in Engineering, having value and significance similar 
to those which ought to attach to the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. The Faculties of Law and of Political Science on the 
one hand, and the Faculty of Applied Science on the other, are 
ready and anxious to make provision for the care and direction of 
students of an advanced type who wish to be trained as investi- 
gators. There is undoubtedly a feeling among the active practi- 
tioners of law and of engineering that these research degrees are 
unnecessary and unwise. This feeling seems, however, to leave 
out of account the actual facts as they present themselves in the 

* Report for 1902-3, pp. 18-20. 
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daily administration of the University. It is doubtless true that 
men ought to be willing to follow a course of training for its own 
sake and without any regard to the reward or decoration to 
which it leads, but it is equally true that constituted as human 
nature now is they will not do so. It would be quite possible to 
extend the scope of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy so as 
to include the kind of instruction and research which it is pro- 
posed to offer to candidates for the degrees of Doctor of Law 
and Doctor of Engineering, but if this were done the inappropri- 
ateness of the title as a reward for such work would soon become 
apparent. 

The objection that to follow the recommendation of the Facul- 
ties would be to turn out a body of men holding a high degree 
who had never had practical experience in their profession, does 
not seem to me quite relevant. These degrees are not intended to 
cover practical experience, although perhaps the plan for them 
might be extended so as to make some provision for this. The 
holder of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is not often very 
much of a philosopher, but then no one supposes that he is or 
need be. The same would be true of the holder of a degree of 
Doctor of Law or Doctor of Engineering as soon as these titles 
had become familiar. These degrees would not signify that those 
who received them were superlatively learned either in the law 
or in engineering, but simply that they had had a certain definite 
period of training of an advanced kind and that they had shown 
a certain sort of power to carry on inquiry and investigation 
which universities the world over usually reward with the degree 
of doctor. 

Moreover, in neither case would the establishment of a new 
degree be involved. The d^ree of Doctor of Law is already 
given both in Europe and in this country, as is the degree of 
Doctor of Engineering. The Faculties of Law and of Political 
Science believe that the d^^ree of Doctor of Law as now given 
in America is not wisely given or on a proper basis. They would 
rescue it from the condition in which it now is and place it upon 
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a high and dignified plane. Similarly the Faculty of Applied 
Science would regard the degree of Doctor of Engineering as it 
is regarded in Germany. They would fix for it a h^h standard 
of attainment, believing that thereby they would attract to Co- 
lumbia only the highest and best qualified type of engineering 
student. It is my hope that fuller consideration of the policies in- 
volved in these proposals may yet lead to their approval in time 
to take effect before the beginning of another academic year.* 

AIMS OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

October 6, 1902 

In the professional and technical schools of the country the 
highest educational efficiency is constantly jeopardized by the 
habit of laying undue emphasis upon devices and matters of 
method to the neglect of fundamental principles which underlie 
any given technique or application of scientific theory. Devices 
and methods change with startling rapidity — in medicine and in 
electrical engineering, for example — and the student who has 
mastered only devices finds himself helpless under new condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the student who has carried away from 
his period of university residence a thorough grasp of the funda- 
mental principles upon which the practice of his profession de- 
pends, will adapt himself easily to new methods and devices, and 
will, indeed, invent them.t 


November 2, 1914 

The time has come when Columbia College can and should 
offer to the Senior who wishes it a well-organized group of 
studies that will be as effective in preparation for business as are 
the studies in the professional schools for the careers to which 
they respectively lead. Of course, it wiU not be possible to make 
a successful business man through study of books, but it is not 
possible to make a successful lawyer or a successful physician by 

• Report for 1911-12, pp. 35-37. 
t Report for 1901-2, p. 25. 
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that method. This is no reason, however, why the future business 
man should not be trained and disciplined in those subjects of 
study which have a direct bearing upon the work in which he 
hopes to engage. 

To accomplish this it will not be necessary to increase the 
complexity of the University organization or to found any new 
school or department. It wiU only be necessary for the Faculty 
of Columbia College to select and group together those courses 
of instruction in economics, in business law, in finance, in ac- 
counting, and in allied subjects already established in the Uni- 
versity, which can be so organized and arranged as to make a 
strong appeal to the student who looks forward to business ac- 
tivity and to give him an excellent preparation for it. This is 
something to be undertaken in the immediate future with a view 
to answering effectively the objection, so often heard, that the 
American college, while accomplishing much in other directions, 
does nothing to prepare men of business for the work which lies 
before them or to open their eyes to the larger responsibilities 
and opportunities of business men. 

In this group of courses there should be included one to pre- 
sent and to emphasize ethical principles in their applications both 
to ordinary business dealings and to the relations which exist be- 
tween business and public policy. A mind quickened and in- 
formed on these subjects and taught to seek for the ethical as 
well as for the commercial and financial implications of a business 
proposal, would be a mind well trained to bear severe business 
responsibility under present-day conditions. Columbia College 
is in position to confer a new benefit upon the public and to offer 
a new opportunity to its students by organizing promptly and 
effectively a group of studies of this kind and by offering them 
to the Senior as an alternative to a year of law, of medicine, of 
engineering, of architecture, or of teaching, and in lieu of a gen- 
eral selection of courses in letters and in science.* 

• Report for 19x3-14, pp. 25-26. 
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EDUCATION IN LAW 

November 6, 1905 

It is nearly thirty years since the professorship in public 
law, which now bears the honored name of the late Samuel B. 
Ruggles, was established in the University. The object of that 
professorship was to lay the foundation here for those broad and 
catholic legal studies that would best promote legal scholarship 
and legal research. The object which the Trustees of that day 
obviously had in view was to treat the subject of law at Colum- 
bia University not only as a professional subject to be mastered 
for professional purposes, but as a branch of human learning to 
be studied for itself alone. 

For reasons important in themselves, but bearing little or no 
relation to the merits of the plan that the Trustees so long ago 
formulated, there has been most unexpected and unfortunate 
delay in carrying this project to its legitimate conclusion. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, a way by which the end or^mally 
aimed at might be attained, has been pointed out. The University 
Council, acting upon proposals submitted by the representatives 
therein of the Faculties of Law and Political Science, have rec- 
ommended that a new curriculum be established under the joint 
control of the Faculties of Law and Political Science, to include 
studies in public as well as in private law, and to lead to an appro- 
priate advanced degree. This proposal does not involve any dis- 
turbance of the professional curriculum in law leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Laws. It provides that certain public law 
courses, which have heretofore been elective subjects for stu- 
dents proceeding to the degree of Bachelor of Laws, shall so re- 
main; but side by side with this established curriculum it pro- 
poses to place a new curriculum covering the whole field of the 
science of law. 

To enter upon this curriculum it is proposed that students 
shall possess not only the qualifications prescribed for admission 
to the Law School, but that, in addition, they must give evidence 
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of having had specially satisfactory training in Latin and in the 
modem languages; in ancient, mediaeval, and modem history; in 
economics and finance; and in logic and psychology. It is pro- 
posed that they shall then pursue for not less than three years 
a curriculum consisting in part of public law studies and in part 
of private law smdies, and pass an examination and submit an 
approved dissertation similar in form and kind to those estab- 
lished in the case of candidates for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

The purpose of these proposals is to encourage and broaden 
legal scholarship. Not a few teachers of law hold that such a 
broad and inclusive program of legal study as is proposed will, 
of itself, fit students for the practice of law quite as eflFectively 
as the older and narrower curriculum. Were the two curricu- 
lums to exist side by side the experience of a few years would 
soon settle this question definitely. Meanwhile, whatever may be 
the relation of a new curriculum and a new degree, like those 
proposed, to the practice of law as a profession, there can hardly 
be any doubt that they would serve the important purpose of de- 
veloping scholarship in law and so train men in legal studies that 
they win be able to contribute to legal literature and to extend 
the boundaries of legal science. These important proposals, and 
a number of other matters which they suggest, will doubtless be 
finally passed upon in the near future.* 


November 3, 1913 

S%ns are not wanting that public opinion in the United States 
will before long demand some additional restrictions upon ad- 
mission to the Bar. The annual flood of young, half-trained and 
untrained laviyers has long been a public nuisance and is now 
becoming a public danger. Menbers of the Bar are in this coun- 
try highly privileged persons, and the state is entitled to demand 
that those who are to enjoy such privileges shall subject them- 
selves to a severe course of intellectual and professional training 
* Report for 1904-5, pp. 24-26. 
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and to searching tests of character. The notion that it is demo- 
cratic to make admission to the Bar easy is quite false. A democ- 
racy is as much entitled as is any other form of society to the best 
possible service and is under no obligations to be imposed upon 
by anything else. Under present conditions, graduates of the 
best university schools of law find themselves side by side with 
practicing lawyers whose keenness of apprehension does not con- 
ceal their intellectual poverty and whose insinuating address is 
too often a cloak for an unworthy character. Law has become 
the usual and well-trodden road to political preferment and to 
public office. No small part of the ills from which the body 
politic now suffers is due to this fact. It would be well enough, 
perhaps, if the nation and the several states were governed by 
genuine lawyers, but it is quite a different matter when they are 
governed so largely by men who are only members of the Bar. 

Until very recently the Bar examinations in the State of New 
York have been so conducted as in effect to discriminate in favor 
of the more poorly prepared candidates. By recent action of the 
Court of Appeals, however, taken at the turgent request of leaders 
of the Bar and of representatives of the best schools of law, this 
condition has been brought to an end, and hereafter the Bar ex- 
aminations in New York are to be controlled by principles whose 
soundness cannot be doubted. 

The valuable results which promptly followed the searching 
inquiry made by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching into medical education and schools of medicine have 
led that organization to plan a sumlar inquiry into legal educa- 
tion and schools of law. It will be most helpful to hear from an 
unprejudiced and competent source just what the excellences 
and defects of our present system of legal education are and in 
what specific directions improvement in our law schools should 
be sought.* 


Report for 1912-13, pp. 41-42. 
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November i, 1920 

The School of Law has quickly recovered from the effects of 
the war and is facing its own peculiar problems with vigor and 
courage. Perhaps the most important matter to be dealt with is 
adequate provision for legal research and for building upon the 
foundations afforded by the School of Law a group of advanced 
students working in the history and philosophy of law, in the 
field of comparative jurisprudence, and in the interesting and 
important relations between law and modem economic and in- 
dustrial development.* 


November 6, 1922 

The discussions that are now going on before the American 
Bar Association and the Bar Associations of various states as to 
legal education and the conditions of admission to the practice of 
law, are likely to have excellent and far-reaching results. That 
legal education has fallen into ruts and that it has never been 
subjected to critical examination from the standpoint of educa- 
tional principle, is generally admitted. In fact, legal education 
has been treated too largely as a matter of law and too little as 
a matter of education. 

The Bar itself is now acutely conscious of the imperfections 
of the existing system of training for the profession of law, and 
quite appropriately is leading the way toward improvement. Law 
schools in the United States have, ever since their establishment, 
been cast in a common mold. They have slavishly imitated the 
program of instruction and the methods of teaching followed in 
one or two of the older and more influential law schools, and 
there has been no such searching criticism of either the program 
of study or the methods of instruction as has been the case with 
letters and with science. Such critical examination should be no 
longer delayed, and Columbia University may render a distinct 
service by undertaking it. A great teacher does not of necessity 

* Report for 1919-20, p. 34. 
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leave behind him a great school. If it be true that an institution 
is but the lengthened shadow of a man, one must be certain that 
the man who hopes to build an institution really casts a shadow. 
Many powerful personalities come and go in the fields of higher 
and professional education without contributing in any impor- 
tant way toward the permanent character and influence of the 
institutions which they have served. Imitation is no doubt sin- 
cerest flattery, but critical examination of proposed courses of 
action and of the principles upon which these rest is wiser than 
imitation. 

In American life the profession of law plays so much more 
important a part than an)rwhere else in the world that the train- 
ing and qualifications of lawyers are matters of increasingly large ^ 
public interest and importance. That the conventional discipline 
of law students in private or municipal law is too narrow and 
too technical is now quite generally admitted. The study of 
Blackstone, some time since abandoned, had its advantages. Not 
infrequently under conditions as they now exist a practicing 
lawyer has had some years of professional experience before he 
gains a clear idea of the relations between law and ethics, eco- 
nomics, and social science. The whole field of public law has 
come to have new importance. There was a time when the coun- 
sel who raised a point of constitutionality was thought to be 
quibbling in defense of a weak case. He is now quite likely to 
be pleading for the protection of some one of the fundamentals 
of civil liberty. Administrative law, the study of which in the 
United States was begun at Columbia not much more than a 
generation ago, was at first thought to have had little applica- 
tion to American conditions; but as those conditions have rapidly 
changed, administrative law has come to have large and very 
practical importance in the daily life of the several states and of 
the nation. It would not be becoming to indicate in advance of 
a systematic and scholarly inquiry into aU these subjects what 
changes might well be made in the existing program of legal 
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study; but that the inquiry should be made and prosecuted with 
vigor is quite certain. 

The building up of research in the field of public and private 
law is an enterprise upon which the University should expend 
some organized effort. Since the establishment in 1880 of the 
School of Political Science, there has been in America a univer- 
sity faculty of the h^hest competence engaged in cultivating 
and promoting research in the field of public law, of economics, 
and of social science, as well as in training men for the public 
service, diplomatic and other. Many of those who have prose- 
cuted these advanced studies have not been graduates in law, and 
it is important that a larger number of law graduates should be 
drawn into this field of interest and activity. The Bar needs such 
among its active members, and the universities need such 
among their teachers. The study of legal history and the com- 
parative study of legal systems, as the writings of Maitland 
abundantly illustrate, offer most inviting fields of investigation, 
and the results are pretty certain to have quick and important 
practical application in the public life and the legal practice of 
today. It has been said that Edward Livingston, once Secretary 
of State of the United States and Minister to France, and Edward 
D. White, formerly Chief Justice of the United States, found a 
large part of their public usefulness and distinction to rest upon 
their profound knowledge of both the civil and the common law. 
If a good background of historical knowledge were given to the 
students of law, the number among them who would be drawn 
toward advanced study and research would almost certainly in- 
crease. These are problems not alone for the Faculty of Law but 
for the University as a whole.* 

November 5, 1923 

It was very strongly felt that no support should be given by 
Columbia University to the movement going on throughout the 
United States to multiply degrees, including advanced degrees 

* Report for 1921-22, pp. 27-30, 
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of every sort and kind. For a generation past there has been a 
general breaking up in the field of higher education in the United 
States. New subjects of study are constantly introduced and 
their introduction is not infrequently accompanied by the sug- 
gestion that new and specific academic degrees be instituted to 
accompany them. The result has been to create the impression 
that h^her degrees were not of particular distinction, and that 
they might be obtained without any marked scholarly achieve- 
ment by patience and the payment of a designated fee. Columbia 
University has now taken a definite position in reference to this 
tendency and has planted itself upon historic ground which can- 
not be successfully attacked. The four historic university groups 
or faculties are those of law, medicine, theology and philosophy. 
In the early history of universities the degree of doctor was con- 
ferred in each of these fields and in these alone. In the field of 
law, while the degree of doctor is widely given in Europe as a 
degree in course, both in Great Britain and in the United States 
it has long been used chiefly as an honorary distinction. In the 
field of medicine the degree of doctor has most unfortunately 
been assimilated to and confused with that of bachelor, and is 
everywhere in the United States given on the completion of an 
undergraduate professional course in medicine and surgery. In 
the field of theology the degree of doctor has become, except on 
the Continent of Europe, almost exclusively an honorary degree, 
but as Columbia University maintains no faculty of theology 
that fact is for us a matter of indifiEerence. In the field of phi- 
losophy, which represents the seven liberal arts as taught in the 
old universities, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is main- 
tained and grows stronger and of more consequence every year 
as the accepted designation of those who have successfully pur- 
sued advanced instruction and research in any part of this large 
and indefinite field. It is to be borne in mind that all the newer 
subjects of university study are in reality developments and sub- 
divisions of the original seven liberal arts and, therefore, fall 
readily within the historic field of the Faculty of Philosophy. 
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The degree of Doctor of Philosophy, therefore, is the appropri- 
ate degree for award to those who have qualified themselves for 
it by advanced work and research, either in the older group of 
philosophical subjects, such as philosophy, letters and science, or 
in the newer groups, such as engineering, education, journalism 
and business. 

Columbia University has long since become a complex institu- 
tion of many-sided interests. Graduate students are coming to 
Momingside Heights from all parts of the world, and in time 
there is certain to be pressure to follow the unwise paths that 
have been taken elsewhere and to subdivide the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy into a half-dozen or even a dozen highly specialized 
designations. It was the belief that it would be good judgment, 
and that it would add to the prestige and leadership of the Uni- 
versity, to take a definite stand on this subject before the degree 
of Doctor of Law was authorized. It was these considerations 
which led to the action taken by the Trustees on March 5, 1913. 

The Statutes of the University have now been amended to 
provide for the institution of the degree of Doctor of Law (Doc- 
tor Juris), to be conferred upon the completion of advanced 
work and research in the field of public and private law, on sub- 
stantially the same terms and conditions as the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy is now awarded to mark the completion of ad- 
vanced work and research in other fields of knowledge. With a 
view to making certain that there should be no weakening or 
division of authority over the standards to be observed in award- 
ing the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Law, a 
plan of administration was agreed upon by the Faculties of Po- 
litical Science, Philosophy, Pure Science and Law, and approved 
by the University Council, by which a single representative com- 
mittee, with membership drawn from each of the four Faculties 
named, will, under authority of the University Council, have 
direct supervision of the work of the candidates for the degrees 
of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Law. 

It is a matter for congratulation that a satisfactory conclusion 
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of a long and earnest discussion has now been reached. At no 
time has there been any difference of opinion as to the desira- 
bility, indeed the necessity, of stimulating advanced work and 
research in the field of public and private law. The only ques- 
tions at issue have been those relating to the protection of the 
University’s standards and ideals, and to the maintenance of those 
sound policies of organization and administration which have 
given the University its reputation for scholarship and its world- 
wide influence. Now that the question of the degree has been 
settled, it remains for the Faculties of Law and Political Science 
and for the University Council to use every effort to stimulate 
advanced instruction and research in the field of public and pri- 
vate law. 

The recent literature of the law, whether judicial or academic, 
offers abundant evidence that new conceptions of legal process 
and legal determination are being developed in response to the 
rapidly changing political, economic and social conditions of 
modem life. The historical scholarship and power of interpre- 
tation of Maitland and the philosophical grasp and subtlety of 
Duguit, offer at once inspiration and example. The thoroughly 
grounded lawyer of the next generation must have a much firmer 
hold on economic law and economic fact than has seemed nec- 
essary in the past. He wifi, have to be familiar not only with the 
decisions of the courts but with the recorded experiences of the 
economic and social life of modem peoples. In a hundred ways 
the ambitious student is beckoned to new fields of inquiry and 
investigation. It will be the task of the Faculties of Law and Po- 
litical Science to see to it that the new opportunity which has 
been created be made use of to the full.* 


November i, 1926 

It may be said without reservation that the Faculty of Law 
is today more effectively constituted and more abimdant in 
promise, not only of educational effort but of scholarly research, 

* Report for 1922—23, pp. 7-10. 
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than at any time since the School of Law was opened with much 
trepidation in 1858 under the direction of Professor Theodore 
W. Dwight. That brilliant and accomplished teacher himself 
doubted whether, in view of previous failures in New York, a 
school of law could be successfully established at Columbia, par- 
ticularly since in other places the law schools were having a des- 
perate straggle for existence. These institutions, then some eight- 
een in number, did not command a total enrollment that was 
more than two-thirds as great as that which is now found at the 
Law School of Columbia University alone. They played a very 
minor part in the preparation of candidates for admission to the 
Bar. These candidates were generally prepared, guild-fashion, 
and often admirably prepared, in the offices of their seniors and 
preceptors. As standards of admission to the Bar were steadily 
raised and as a better conception of legal scholarship gained 
ground, the law schools began to attract a larger number of stu- 
dents and to perform an increasingly important service. They 
have now for a long time been not only one of the most power- 
ful elements in American university education, but seats and cen- 
ters of every active and productive scholarly effort. 

It was in 1870-71 that Professor Langdell of Harvard, by his 
discovery and application of the so-called case method of teach- 
ing law, revolutionized the procedure that had hitherto prevailed 
in practically every American law school. The academic teach- 
ing of the law up to that time had been almost exclusively ex- 
pository and didactic, by far the major portion of the work being 
done by the teachers themselves. It was an immense and an ac- 
curate legal knowledge, coupled with a fascinating personality 
and an almost unrivaled power of clear exposition, that consti- 
tuted the so-called Dwight method of teaching law. It was not 
so much the Dwight method as Dwight’s method, and not sus- 
ceptible of successful imitation with like results by personalities 
of lesser learning, lesser charm and lesser teaching power. 

It is curious that the introduction of the case method of teach- 
ing law should have seemed to lawyers so revolutionary, for it 
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was nothing more or less than the application of the inductive 
system of study which was at that time making its rapid way into 
almost every department of learning. If the inductive method be 
a very important instrument of intellectual effort, it is also a very 
delicate one, and its use demands careful study and thorough im- 
derstanding. Every teacher of law who undertakes to use it 
should first of all read with attention the classic analysis and 
exposition of induction contained in the Third Book of John 
Stuart Mill’s System of Logic. Here will be found set out an il- 
luminating account of how the mind proceeds from individual 
experiences to generalizations and what are the dangers and the 
pitfalls as the process proceeds. He will also discover that so soon 
as one undertakes to ascertain facts, not merely for purposes of 
scientific classification but for some practical end, a chief diffi- 
culty will be found to be one as to which the principles of in- 
duction will afford him no assistance. 

That difficuln' fsavs Milll lies not in making his inductions, but in 
the selection of them; in choosing from among all general proposi- 
tions ascertained to be true, those which furnish marks by which he 
may trace whether the given subject possesses or not the predicate in 
question. In areruing a doubtful question of fact before a jury, the 
general propositions or principles to which the advocate appeals are 
mosdv, in themselves, sufficiently trite, and assented to as soon as 
stated: his skill lies in bringing his case under those propositions or 
principles; in calling to mind such of the known or received maxims 
of probability as admit of application to the case in hand, and select- 
ing from among them those best adapted to his object. Success is here 
dependent on natural or acquired sagacity, aided by knowledge cf the 
particular subject, and of subjects allied with it. Invention, though 
it can be cultivated, cannot be reduced to rule; there is no science 
which will enable a man to bethink himself of that which will suit his 
purpose. But when he has thought of something, science can tell him 
whether that which he has thought of will suit his purpose or not. 

There is a warning in these weighty words to be taken to heart 
by him who would rather use a method of inquiry or of exposi- 
tion than be used by it. 

There is another point of highest importance that is often 
overlooked. The psychological order of learning and the logical 
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order of classifying and expounding are by no means always the 
same. The highest type of teacher uniformly subordinates the 
logical to the psychological order in presenting his subject to 
those immature and unfurnished minds which he is endeavoring 
to train. For example, when a navigator sets out upon a voyage, 
whether the seas be familiar or unknown, that for which he first 
asks is a chart. That chart is his constant reliance and dependence 
because it gives him the general setting or framework of every 
detail that is about to happen on the voyage which he has under- 
taken. The same applies, with greatest force, to the young stu- 
dent of the law. He needs first of aU a chart, and that chart will 
indicate in a general way the relation of the law and its chief 
parts or divisions to those other interests and knowledges with 
which he has already become familiar. Here is the field of gov- 
ernment, its organization and its functions; here is the field of 
the social sciences, their discoveries, their ordered knowledge and 
their interpretations; here is the field of economics with its mas- 
sive array of carefully arranged facts and laws; here is the vast 
and complicated world of business with its own methods, its 
processes and its aims; and here is the domain of ethics -with its 
survey of the principles, the moving forces and the ideals of 
human conduct. To show how each one of these is related to the 
others and how each and all are related to the law and the law 
to them, is to provide a chart for the young navigator on the 
high seas of jurisprudence, the existence of which would im- 
mensely facilitate his understanding of his voyage and his satis- 
faction in it. In other words, for the proper and best use of the 
inductive method there must be preparation and, indeed, unless 
induction, deduction and interpretation go together, there will 
be very little practical result of permanent value. 

Sir John Herschel put the matter in a nutshell when he said, 
“ The inductive and deductive methods of inquiry may be said 
to go hand in hand, the one verifying the conclusions deduced 
by the other; and the combination of experiment and theory, 
which may thus be brought to bear in such cases, forms an en- 
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gine of discovery infinitely more powerful than either taken 

separately.” 

There are signs on every hand that a larger conception of what 
is meant by the study of the law is making its way in the legal 
profession as well as among the judges and among the teachers 
and scholars of the law. The wide and distressing gap between 
membership of the bar and a knowledge of law must be closed. 
Some acquaintance with the statutes and decisions of a given 
jurisdiction and some familiarity with legal procedure, are a 
sorry substitute for genuine legal knowledge and traioing. When 
fifty years ago it was proposed to give statedly to the students of 
law in Columbia University instruction in public law, in consti- 
tutional history and in the principles of the social and economic 
sciences, there was a roar of dismay and disapproval which shook 
the institution to its foundations. What was prophecy fifty years 
ago at Columbia is fortunate promise now, and the Faculty of 
Law are of one mind in their deep concern for this development. 
They are ready and anxious to study it from every point of view, 
to gain a close and firm grasp upon the facts involved and to 
reform and liberalize the program of studies in the Law School 
so as to break down once and forever the old guild-like concep- 
tion of the lawyer’s training and field of intellectual interest. 

A sarcastic humorist has said that our American laws are as 
good as the lawyers in our federal and state legislatures will per- 
mit them to be. Whatever measure of truth may lie behind this 
obvious sarcasm, it suggests a specific problem that lies ready for 
attack by and under the direction of such thoroughly competent 
legal scholars as constitute the group charged with legal instruc- 
tion and research at Columbia.* 

EDUCATION IN MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY 

November 7, 1910 

The steady improvement of the teaching at the Medical School 
during the past few years, the new and important additions to 

* Report for 1925-26, pp. 29-33. 
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the staff of instruction, and the constant elevation of the stand- 
ards of admission and graduation, have served only to emphasize 
how much remains to be done in order to put the Medical School 
upon a thoroughly satisfactory university basis. Within a short 
generation, the methods of medical instruction and research have 
been literally revolutionized. Equipment and facilities then quite 
unknown are now justly regarded as absolutely necessary. The 
haphazard relationship between medical school and hospital 
which has been quite common in the United States must give 
way, and at once, to a relationship that is precise, definite, and 
so secured and administered as to give to the medical school com- 
plete and permanent control of the hospital staff and of the facili- 
ties for clinical teaching which the hospital affords. The labora- 
tory subjects must be newly provided for with buildings and 
equipment that are modem and adequate.* 

November 4, 1912 

The year, therefore, has been in no sense lost. It has, on the 
contrary, been very productive in results of a definite and help- 
ful kind. The whole problem [amalgamation of the Medical 
School and Presbyterian Hospital] is now more clearly de fin ed 
than ever before, and we are within measurable distance of know- 
ing, not in a general estimate, but specifically, what it will cost 
to enable the University to carry out its part of the project. 

Public opinion has moved rapidly during the past few years 
in regard to the interdependence of medical schools and hospitals. 
It is now pretty clear to all enlightened hospital managers that 
the mere care of the ill and suffering is only one-half of a hos- 
pital’s business. The other half is to assist in the smdy of disease 
and in the better training of those upon whom is to devolve the 
responsibility for the prevention and cure of disease hereafter. 
It should be easier now than might have been the case a decade 
ago for the University to secure the funds necessary to make its 
contribution to the solution of these vitally important problems. 

. . . A hospital which does not aid in the advancement of medi- 

* Report for 1909-10, pp. 30-31. 
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cal science by offering facilities for teaching and research is only 

half a hospital* 


November 3, 1921 

A very serious problem in connection with medical teaching 
is its rapidly mounting cost. This has already become excessive, 
and public opinion is not likely long to sustain any scheme of 
medical education whose cost is so large. It is not difficult to find 
an explanation of this mounting cost. Just as education itself is 
the spoiled child of the state, so medical teaching is the spoiled 
child of education. It is thought unduly critical and uns)nnpa- 
thetic to question the wisdom of any proposal to increase the 
sums called for to carry on systems of school, college and uni- 
versity education, and it seems similarly hard-hearted and un- 
sympathetic to question any proposed expenditure for medical 
teaching. 

Medical teaching is, however, in need of very severe critical 
examination on the part of those who have a sound knowledge 
of educational processes and educational experience. As a matter 
of fact medical education is about a half-century behind other 
forms of higher instruction. It is laboring with pretty much the 
same problems that engineering education labored with a genera- 
tion or two ago, and usually without any reference whatsoever 
to the teachings of experience as to the solution of these prob- 
lems. The ordinary medical school curriculum is a thing of shreds 
and patches and by no means a well-conceived organic unity 
based upon a clear-cut conception of the aim and scope of un- 
dergraduate medical instruction. The heads of departments in a 
medical school are too often treated as r ulin g princes and allowed 
a final authority which is not only harmful in itself but quite de- 
structive of true cooperation between scholars engaged in carry- 
ing forward a common undertaking. All this is due perhaps to 
what may be described as the intellectual isolation of the medical 
profession. Physicians and surgeons are busy men. They are sub- 

* Report for 1911-12, pp. 39-40, 42. 
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ject to call by night as well as by day, and their time is in no 
sense their own. As a result, their contacts are largely limited to 
men and matters related to their own calling and they often lose 
the advantage of the stimulus that would come from wider and 
more numerous contacts. It is essential that a medical school 
should be in immediate association with a hospital, but it is hardly 
less important that the medical school should be in closest asso- 
ciation with the rest of the university. Teachers and students of 
medicine would profit greatly by daily contact and association 
with teachers and students in other fields. Could this relationship 
be established during the period of medical study it would go 
far toward breaking down that isolation of the medical profes- 
sion which is now so common. 

A first task is to lessen the rigidity of the departmental ^)^em, 
which is the relic of an outgrown sharpness of division between 
subjects that in reality are closely interrelated. A second is to 
overturn the existing curriculum and to substitute a well-con- 
sidered and well-organized program of study in its stead; and 
a third is to develop and apply those well-known methods of 
teaching that will enable the medical school, without increasing 
its teaching staff, to care for a larger number of students than 
at present. The huge capital expense necessarily incurred in es- 
tablishing and equipping a modem medical school cannot be de- 
fended if the number of students be limited to a few hundred. It 
is not practicable to include in a four-year course of medical 
study all the information which a medical practitioner will have 
need to use in the course of his after life. The young man or 
young woman who has just been granted the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine cannot be expected to stand where the experienced 
physician or surgeon stands at the end of a long career. The trae 
aim of the medical school should be to give instmcdon in funda- 
mental principles and methods, to bring the student in contact 
with realities, to train him in habits of observation and inference 
as to ph37siological and pathological phenomena, and to give him 
knowledge of where to look for the additional or specialized in- 
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formation that he may need before his own experience has suffi- 
ciently widened and deepened to bring it to him. Moreover, it 
must never be forgotten that the purpose of the medical school 
is to train physicians and not scientific investigators. It would be 
a sorry day for the public health and for the public satisfaction 
if the physician of large practical experience, wide human sym- 
pathy and keen insight into human nature were to yield his place 
to the expert with the microscope and the test-tube. The scien- 
tific aspects of medicine must not be permitted to override its 
human aspects. The medical school of tomorrow will be con- 
ceived of as a public service institution to promote the public 
health and to spread a knowledge of preventive medicine; train- 
ing in the detection and cure of disease will then appear as an 
incident in this larger and finer program.* 


November 3, 1924 

The very thorough and searching study of this subject [den- 
tistry], which has been made for the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching by and under the direction of 
Dr. William J. Gies, Professor of Biological Chemistry in 
Columbia University, is already having its effect in attracting 
nation-wide attention to this subject. Dr. Gies makes it plain that 
while dentistry is now and for some time past has been an inde- 
pendent and closely organized profession, with about 50,000 
practitioners in the United States and 3,200 in Canada, neverthe- 
less its relationship to medicine and surgery is so close that it 
can and should be best carried on in intimate relation with them. 
No fewer than thirty-one American universities now maintain 
schools of dentistry, and it is clear that the future of this pro- 
fession is substantially assured. Public interest cannot be served 
and the public health caimot be adequately protected unless and 
until the close relationship between dentistry on the one hand, 
and medicine and general surgery on the other, is clearly recog- 

* Report for 1920-21, pp. 7-9. 
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nized, not only in medical and dental education, but in profes- 
sional standards and professional conduct.* 


November 3, 1930 

The pride which the University has in the Medical Center and 
the steadily increasing elFectiveness of its work may not be 
permitted to hide the fact that what has there been accomplished 
is but a beginning and not an end. Medical teaching has been 
revolutionized within a short generation, and long-standing pro- 
grams of study and methods of work have been completely dis- 
placed. With the steady advance of the spirit of what is known 
as scientific medicine there may have been too great a tendency 
to overlook and depreciate the value of the old-fashioned so- 
called family physician or general practitioner of medicine. His 
qualifications were, and are, not only scientific knowledge, but 
those which come from temperament, from human insight and 
understanding, from kindness of heart, and from long experience 
with the ill and the suffering. No matter how strong may be the 
desire for specialized knowledge in the field of medicine and 
surgery, there will always be demand, and powerful demand, 
for the well-trained, wise, kindly, and experienced general prac- 
titioner. There are some fields in which instinct outruns knowl- 
edge, and dealing with human nature is one of these. 

Moreover, only the smallest beginning has yet been made in 
the proper organization and development of graduate studies in 
medicine. So far as that subject is concerned, the medical schools 
are today about where the colleges were before the university 
development of fifty years ago. There is need for the quick or- 
ganization and wdse administration of graduate studies in medi- 
cine for a variety of quite different purposes and students. There 
will be an increasing number of those young men and women 
scientifically inclined who, having completed their professional 
course in medicine, desire not so much to practice that art as to 

• Report for 1923-24, p. 42. 
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carry on laboratory or clinical studies in some special field of 
inquiry. Then there will be those who after being graduated in 
medicine wish to look forward to practicing not general internal 
medicine but some medical specialty. For such students, one, 
two, or even three years of graduate work must be prepared and 
directed in order that they may be guided to the beginnings of 
their chosen career as specialists in medicine. Then again there 
is a third and highly important group composed of those physi- 
cians in active practice, many of them at a considerable distance 
from the great centers of medical teaching and research, who 
after a number of years desire to come to a medical school or 
hospital for a longer or a shorter period in order to observe and 
to learn some of the newer methods of medical treatment which 
have been developed since their own student days. Throughout 
the country there are thousands of such men and women who, 
if opportunity were afforded, would gladly come to New York 
to pursue for six weeks or six months or a longer period highly 
specialized and intensive courses of graduate study in mescal 
school or in hospital. 

All this work cannot be done, and should not be attempted, 
at the Medical Center alone. There are admirable hospitals whose 
own medical services would be improved and stimulated by con- 
tact with advanced and graduate students of any one of these 
types, and such hospitals may wisely be brought into relationship 
with the University’s educational system and made a part thereof. 

There is at least one more opportunity for medical progress 
which is of highest importance. In the sparsely settled parts of 
the country the highest and best type of medical service is diffi- 
cult to obtain. Men and women there suffer and die without that 
care which the medical profession would gladly give were the 
patient within reach of a thoroughly trained practitioner or a 
thoroughly modem and well-equipped hospital. It would be be- 
coming for the University to fed wa)^ and means to establish 
at some suitable point in the rural districts of the state of New 
York a central hospital and medical service, and from this as a 
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center, to provide, by a staff of young physicians and internes, 
for the medical care and supervision of the population within a 
radius of, say, thirty or forty miles. A successful and convincing 
experiment of this kind would be a new and prodigious public 
service, for once the demonstration had been made, benefactors 
and communities in all parts of the country would quickly mul- 
tiply it by imitation. 

Modem medicine is only at the beginning of its public service 
in the United States. Health inspection, personal and public hy- 
giene, preventive medicine, organized graduate studies, and ef- 
fective medical service for thinly settled communities, are all 
problems which invite early solution and call for new resources 
as well as new ideas.* 

EDUCATION IN ENGINEERING 

November 7, 1910 

It may fairly be said, however, that certain broad principles 
are coming into view as those which may weU control the en- 
gineering education of the future. It is reasonably plain that the 
special training of the engineer ought to rest on a larger body 
of general preparatory study than that given by the secondary 
school. The responsibilities of the engineer are such, and the 
place which he occupies in the community is of so high a char- 
acter, that in planning for his professional training we ought to 
provide that he shall have had opportunity to come into at least 
some contact with those del^htful studies which assist in laying 
the foundation for any superstructure that specialization may 
later put upon it. 

In my judgment the following proposals will stand the test 
of critical examination and discussion: 

I. Students should as soon as practicable enter the Schools of 
Applied Science not directly from the secondary schools as now, 
but only after at least two years of study in Columbia College 
or in a college or scientific school of similar standing. 

• Report for 1919-30, pp. 41-44. 
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2. The Faculty of Applied Science should indicate to the 
Faculty of the College how, in their judgment, the intending 
student of engineering could best spend these two college years 
in order better to prepare himself for work in the applied sci- 
ences. 

3. During these two years of college work the subjects now 
taken in the first year of the course of Applied Science might 
easily be included. These are in reality subjects of a general 
scientific character such as are appropriate to a college program; 
indeed, they are now almost without exception included in that 
program. 

4. The student who, thus prepared, places himself under the 
jurisdiction of the Faculty of Applied Science, might well, I 
think, devote himself to the general, unspecialized study of en- 
gineering for two years, leaving his highly concentrated work in 
a particular field or department of engineering, leading to a spe- 
cific engineering degree, to follow as graduate study. If the de- 
gree of B.S. were given at the conclusion of the four-year period 
of study — two years in the College and two years in the Applied 
Sciences — it would be a degree having real significance and 
value. 

5. At the same time advanced instruction and research should 
be developed in the various engineering departments, leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Engineering, which degree should be on 
a plane with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

It is now generally felt, I think, that the inclusion in the Fac- 
ulty of Pure Science some years ago of the professors of engineer- 
ing, and the transfer to that Faculty of research work in engi- 
neering, were not wholly fortunate. The Faculty of Applied 
Science might itself well be held responsible for aU the work in 
engineering, both that which is strictly professional in charac- 
ter and that which takes the form of advanced instruction and 
research for students who have already gained a professional 
degree. 

The incidental advantages of such a plan as is above outlined 
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would be that no dislocation of the relations between the Uni- 
versity and the secondary schools would follow, for intending 
students of engineering would enter the University on the same 
basis as at present, but they would be classified on the Uni- 
versity’s records as college students rather than as professional 
students, during the first two years of their course. The proposed 
degree of Bachelor of Science would be on the same plane as 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, while the specialized degrees of 
Engineer of Mines, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, Elec- 
trical Engineer, Chemical Engineer, and the rest, would then 
come to stand in the same general relation to the work of the 
University as does the degree of Master of Arts, a relationship 
which more accurately corresponds to the fact than does the 
present one. 

Some such readjustment as this would strengthen the work in 
Applied Science itself, first by giving it a better foundation to 
rest upon than at present, and, second, by spreading it over a 
somewhat longer period than now, and so relieving the very 
great pressure under which the student of Applied Science finds 
himself in attempting to carry the present program of studies 
successfully. Such a student could then enter more freely than 
is now possible into the general academic life and participate 
more largely m student activities. He would also find the oppor- 
tunity, now denied him, for sharing in many of the incidental 
advantages which the University offers to those who are in resi- 
dence, and so gaining a larger benefit from his period of univer- 
sity study. It is not too much to hope that before another year 
has passed some conclusions on all of these important matters 
may be arrived at that will commend themselves to the Faculty 
of Applied Science and to the Trustees alike.* 

November 6 , 1922 

Now that so ample provision has been made for the Medical 
School, and the other professional and technical schools of the 
* Report for 1909-10, pp. 25-27. 
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University are on so satisfactory a basis, the time has come to 
give more special and concentrated attention to the advanced 
and research work of the University in the whole field of engi- 
neering. The line of separation between pure and applied science 
is increasingly difficult to discern and to maintain. The real dis- 
tinction would appear to lie not so much in the subject matter 
as in the spirit with which the work of research is carried on. 
The applications in industry and in commerce of the principles 
and facts which constitute chemistry, physics, and mechanics, 
for example, are made possible only by reason of a thorough 
understanding of those principles and facts. When research in 
the field of natural and experimental science was young in the 
United States, and when the dominant motive and interest of the 
people were largely material, it was perhaps not difficult to dis- 
tinguish between what came to be called the field of pure science 
and that of applied science. Conditions have, however, sharply 
changed during the past generation, and the intermingling of the 
two is very considerable even if it be not complete.* 

November 5, 1934 

The work under the jurisdiction of the Faculty of Engineering 
is being constantly readjusted and extended, in order to keep 
pace with the astounding expansion of engineering knowledge 
and practice which is now going on. It has become quite plain 
during the past few years that engineering stands in very close 
relation to the social sciences, and the social sciences in turn have 
become conscious of the fact that they themselves stand in close 
relationship with the work of the Faculty of Law. In other 
words, some time-honored distinctions are breaking down and 
they are breaking down because they are no longer representa- 
tive of clearly observable facts and relationships. No microscope 
is powerful enough to discover a dear and definite dividing line 
between that which has been called physics and that which has 
been called chemistry, and now that biophysics has appeared 

* Report for 1921-22, p. 33. 
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upon the scene the same is true as to any possible dividing line 
between physics and biology. As teachers and research workers 
in the field of engineering develop their resources and expand 
their activities, they will find it necessary to change their point 
of view. They can no longer be looked upon as dwellers upon 
an educational island surrounded by those separating waters 
which used to be thought to keep pure science and applied sci- 
ence some distance apart. Engineering today requires for its 
prosecution not only minds well trained in engineering itself, but 
minds well disciplined and broadly furnished in aU that relates 
to present-day human society and its multifarious problems. 
Here is to be found the essential reason which requires that the 
highest type of engineering school be a graduate school. It must 
require of those who offer themselves as students a knowledge 
of those fundamental subjects which are part and parcel of a 
liberal education, to the end that the engineer may himself be not 
only a skilled specialist in his chosen field of practice, but a well- 
educated and well-rounded man and student as well. 

It is the aim of the Dean and Faculty of the School of Engi- 
neering to prosecute and to stimulate research, to find new and 
better ways of serving the practical needs of man and of society, 
and to accept only such well-prepared students of engineering 
as can be fitted into a broad, liberal and forward-facmg program 
of this kind. The old formalistic matter-of-fact teaching of en- 
gineering is no longer in use. Something far more scholarly and 
profound is required to meet the needs of today.* 

EDUCATION IN COMMERCE 

NovEMBEaa 7, 1927 

The erection within the University during recent years of a 
School of Business on the same plane of advancement and dignity 
as the older professional schools has called forth comments of 
diverse nature. There are those who have regarded this step as a 
weak and unfortunate concession by the University to the ma- 
• Report for 1933-^4, pp. 48-^ 
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terial forces and temptations which encompass it on every side. 
There are others who see in this step the steady advance of the 
principles upon which a liberal education has always been built 
and who find those principles entering new territory and con- 
quering it. 

The latter view is both the correct one and the more reason- 
able. If a profession be defined as an occupation that properly 
involves a liberal education or its equivalent, then it is certainly 
reasonable to suppose that as civilization develops and advances 
and as life becomes more complex in its occupations and activi- 
ties, there will be more occupations rather than fewer that rest 
upon the foundation of a liberal education. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that what we have been accustomed to call the 
learned professions were originally all one, and that the separa- 
tion from a common origin of religion, law, medicine and teach- 
mg has been brought about by that process of evolution which 
Herbert Spencer so characteristically and so ponderously de- 
scribes as the passage from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity. What has happened is that 
several additions, including business, have of late been made to 
this formerly restricted number of learned professions. 

Business itself, particularly at the hands of those who under- 
stand it best and who represent it best, has undergone a surpris- 
ingly notable development within the memory of the present 
generation. Not long ago a social philosopher of C3mical habit 
sarcastically remarked that the morals and standards of the man 
of business were essentially the same as those of the pirate and 
the freebooter. Presumably what this unkindly critic had in mind 
was the predominance in business of the gain-seeking motive. 
But it is just this gam-seeking motive that has been altered in its 
importance and its incidence by the changes of recent years. To 
be shut up alone with the gain-seeking instinct and habit during 
the whole of an active life is the most dreadful punishment that 
can be visited on mortal man. It is the more dreadful because the 
sufferer is usually so blissfully unconscious that he has lost any- 
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thing. Happily, times are changing and men are changing with 
them. Business, in order to be successful, must now have the 
support of public opinion and popular approval. Society has it 
in its power gravely to limit or even to crush any business or- 
ganization or activity of which it does not approve or which it 
regards as harmful to itself. In instinctive recognition of this fact, 
business is coming pretty much everywhere and in almost all 
its forms to set before itself a new ideal, which is that of gain 
and service, just as the university has its ideal of scholarship 
and service. In other words, it is now seen that the gain-seeking 
motive alone readily becomes a mere manifestation of the preda- 
tory instinct and must sooner or later not only injure society 
but wholly demoralize those who remain subject to that motive 
alone. Everywhere the great banks, the transportation compan- 
ies, the public utility services, the manufacturing establishments 
and in large part the retail shops are competing with each other 
to give public service and to stabilize and make certain that nec- 
essary gain upon which their existence depends by a service that 
will be recognized and appreciated by the general public. This 
is a change of mood, of temper and of outlook of literally stu- 
pendous significance for the democratic state. No plan of insur- 
ance that the wit of man could possibly devise can equal this 
union of gain and service in a common ideal as protection for an 
industrial, economic and financial system which unites in one 
unit of cooperation the energies of those who work with their 
hands, of those who work with their brains and of those who 
work with their savings. This new business ideal, gain and serv- 
ice, invites and even compels a higher standard of preparation, 
a broader knowledge as foundation and a larger intellectual out- 
look as driving power. 

It is only under a democratic social system that the man of 
business carries weight or gains respect. Under every other form 
of social order he is looked down upon as an inferior who is a 
necessary and useful hewer of wood and drawer of water, to be 
paid something for his service. Tacitus in his Annals tells of one 
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of the friends of the Emperor Tiberius who was entrusted for 
four and twenty years with the government of great provinces 
“ not for any preeminent accomplishments, but because he had 
talents equal to business and aspired no higher.” * This is a per- 
fect example of the historic judgment on men of business from 
which they rescue themselves as they gain a hberal education and 
surround their gain-seeking organizations with the spirit of pub- 
lic and human service. 

With this conception of business it is obvious that professional 
preparation for it finds a natural place in the university by the 
side of the older forms of occupation that have so long attracted 
the best and most ambitious of men. Today every important busi- 
ness enterprise is enriched by the association and service of men 
of special and scientific training, by the apparatus of research and 
improvement, and by the counsel and guidance of those who are 
able to observe large social and industrial movements and to in- 
terpret them to the advantage of the particular undertaking in 
whose service they are. In other words, there is coming to be a 
philosophy of business as there has long been a philosophy of 
theology, of law, of medicine and of teaching, and it is through 
the door of that philosophy, that understanding of fundamental 
principles and higher standards, that the university will seek to 
lead men and women to prepare themselves for the capable and 
competent pursuit of this form of intellectual activity and public 
service. The old-fashioned so-called practical man who worked 
by rule of thumb and was proud of his ignorance is passing. His 
place is being taken by a higher, a better trained and a more 
public-spirited type. To promote this change and to assist it is 
one of the glad functions of the university.t 

November 3, 1930 

The university study of business organization, business prin- 
ciples and business methods stands in the same relation to the 

* Tacitus Annales vi. 39. 

t Report for 1926-27, pp. 27-30. 
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study of economics, sociology and law that the university study 
of engineering occupies in relation to mathematical and physi- 
cal science. It profits by a separate organisation and by an inde- 
pendent university consciousness Just as does engineering and 
for like reasons. The active and most valuable researches carried 
on by members of the Faculty of the School of Business, and the 
constant demand for the service of these scholars as expert ad- 
visers in some form or department of official public service, indi- 
cate clearly in what estimate the work of the School of Business 
is held by the public. The standards of admission to the work 
of the School and the severe program of study which its students 
foUow are wholly admirable. Its constituency and its influence 
are not only national but international, and it has demonstrated 
that university methods, university standards and university 
ideals can constantly conquer new fields of human activity that 
were at one time supposed to be far beyond the reach of tmiver- 
sity interest and university influence. If present fortunate tend- 
encies continue, the time will come when all serious professions 
will be learned professions, and it will no longer be possible to 
restrict that term to law, medicine and theology, which had their 
academic beginnings long ago in the Middle Ages.* 

EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 

October 5, 1903 

With the establishment of a School of Journalism of university 
grade, a new academic field is entered upon. While in a sense 
this undertaking is experimental, yet it is the Judgment of the 
University, and that of a large and influential portion of the 
newspaper press, that it will be abundantly successful. If Journal- 
ism is a calling for which no previous training is desirable or nec- 
essary, then it must be held to be an exception to all other profes- 
sions, trades, and occupations. Natural aptitude will always lay 
the surest foundation for usefulness in any career, and practical 
experience well analyzed and understood is of prime importance; 

* Report for 1929-30, pp. 41-42. 
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but between the two lie the study of principles and practices, the 
acquirement of the subsidiary information which must be drawn 
upon, and the practice under criticism which gives to the begin- 
ner the benefit of the experience of others. All these this Univer- 
sity can furnish for journalism, as it furnishes them for engi- 
neering and for teaching. The University cannot guarantee to 
produce good newspaper men, any more than it can guarantee to 
produce good engineers or good teachers; but it can and will 
train students to become such if they have the root of the matter 
in them.* 

November 3, 1913 

The last Annual Report described the plan of organization of 
the newly established and endowed School of Journalism, which 
has now completed its first year of work. During the year the 
building for which provision was specifically made in Mr. Pulit- 
zer’s will has been completed and occupied. . . . Unquestion- 
ably, the School of Journalism will have much to learn from ex- 
perience, but it cannot be doubted that the institution which Mr. 
Pulitzer’s foresight discerned and his benefaction made possible 
is already, in the short time that has elapsed since his death, in 
successful operation. It has become a new source of strength to 
Columbia University and a marked addition to the equipment of 
the United States in higher and professional education.t 

November 6, 1933 

As the work of the School of Journalism establishes itself yet 
more firmly each year on a foundation of sound and broad schol- 
arship, the Faculty will prepare itself, as other University fac- 
ulties have done, for the work of research. It will not be satisfied 
with training members of a profession which it is making a 
learned one, but it will wish to study with originality, insight and 
judgment those questions, both dieoretical and practical, the 
solution of which constantly vexes the most competent and ex- 
perienced working journalists. 

* Report for 1902-3, p. 2. 


t Report for 1912-13, pp. 44-45. 
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The gap between what is best and -what is worst in American 
journalism is very wide. There is no very great use in calling atten- 
tion to w'hat is bad, because the journalist will always have the last 
word, and when reason fails him cynicism and sarcasm remain 
his contented weapons. The daily newspaper has come to play a 
part in the making of public opinion which is quite unequaled by 
any other agency or instrumentality. It does this not so much 
through the expression of editorial opinion, however wise and 
discriminating that may be, as through its selection and presenta- 
tion of news, since it is this upon which public attention seizes, 
it is this which the public remembers, it is this which the public 
discusses, and it is this upon which the public acts. Unhappily, 
there is frequently a great difference to be found between the 
news and the truth; yet the daily journal must print the news, 
because news it is. If the truth comes to light later on, this too 
will be printed as news, but it may never be so fortunate, perhaps 
through lack of dramatic or emotional quality, as to attract the 
attention of the millions of those who have read and believed the 
news as it was first presented and as it offered itself without sus- 
picion that it would sooner or later be contradicted. During and 
since the Great War, it has fortunately been customary for the 
chief newspapers, particidarly those in this metropolitan city, to 
give to their readers, at whatever cost, the full text of important 
speeches and documents, in order that these may be read and 
estimated by the intelligent reader himself rather than be pre- 
sented to him in rewritten form by some other hand, however 
skillful. This custom, expensive though it be, has been of the 
greatest advantage to the American people and has contributed 
mightily to their education. It has well repaid all its undoubtedly 
great cost. 

The outstanding characteristic of the lower-grade American 
journalism is vulgarity. There are those who appear to think that 
it is only through vulgarity of thought or of expression or both, 
that a large circulation can be built up, and a large circulation 
must be had at aU hazards. This vulgarity shows itself not only in 
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thought and in language, but also in the type forms which are 
used to attract the attention of the mob reader. It is fortunate 
that journalism of this type is largely confined to the great cities, 
where these low-grade publications must always be m painful 
contrast to those which in the same communities are edited day 
by day on a high plane of dignity and responsibility.* 

EDUCATION IN ARCHITECTURE AND ARTS 

October 6, 1902 

Such a School of Fine Arts as is in contemplation would serve 
a most useful purpose in keeping steadily before the students and 
the community the fact that some knowledge of art and some 
appreciation of it is an indispensable part of any real culture, and 
that without this knowledge and appreciation there can be no 
adequate comprehension of some of the most significant periods 
in the history of civilization. Of the five great aspects of civiliza- 
tion which have appeared in history — the scientific, the literary, 
the institutional, the religious, and the aesthetic — Columbia Uni- 
versity makes full provision for three only. Admirable and praise- 
worthy as are the religious influences at work throughout the 
University, they must lack much until they may center about a 
university chapel, adequately endowed for its proper work. Ex- 
cellent, also, as are the beginnings which have been made in the 
study and teaching of the fine arts and of archaeology, they must 
remain only beginnings until a School of Fine Arts is organized 
to represent and to develop them properly.t 

November < 5 , 1905 

One important advantage which the University hopes to gain 
from the establishment of a Faculty of Fine Arts has not been 
sufficiently emphasized. That such a Faculty, properly organized 
and conducted, would do much to promote and improve art 

* Report for i 93 *- 3 J. PP- 37 - 39 - 
t Report for 1901-2, pp. 51-52. 
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education itself, can hardly be doubted; but a second service 
that it would perform is no whit less important. It is high time 
that the fine arts should find their proper place in the general 
education of American youth. The existence in the University 
of a Faculty devoted to the cultivation of the fine arts and repre- 
sentative of them and of their interests, would contribute power- 
fully to this end. There is something startling in the fact that 
while no person of education would be willing to admit that he 
knew nothing of the life and work and place in history of Dante, 
Shakspere, and Goethe, yet he would admit his ignorance of 
Raphael, Michelangelo, and Rembrandt, or of Bach, Beethoven, 
and Wagner, without feeling that such an admission reflected in 
any way upon his intell^ence. Life will be richer and fuller and 
education more rounded and complete when a knowledge of the 
fine arts and their influence is placed side by side with the knowl- 
edge of literature that has for hundreds of years held a leading 
place in modem education.* 

November 6, 1905 

The School of Architecture, which will be included in any 
Faculty of Fine Arts that may be formed, is hereafter to be an 
advanced school, requiring of candidates for its professional de- 
gree, on admission, evidence of the satisfactory completion of a 
college or scientific school course of not less than two years, or 
equivalent training to be tested by examination, together with 
such proficiency in drawing as the department may prescribe. 
Other students of unusual ability or special architectural experi- 
ence, who, in the judgment of the Faculty, are worthy to be ad- 
mitted to the training which the school offers, may be admitted 
without becoming candidates for a degree; but such students will 
be allowed, under conditions clearly defined, to qualify them- 
selves later to become candidates for the professional degree if 
their work in the School of Architecture is of marked excellence. 

The program of studies in architecture has been reorganized 
• Report for 1904-5, pp. 23-24. 
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with courses of units of instruction as the basis, and the number 
of years to be devoted to the curriculum by any student will de- 
pend upon his individual proficiency and application.* 

November 5, 1906 

The oflSce of the University in relation to these fields of work 
[architecture, music, and design] is chiefly to develop instruction 
in the history and theory of the fine arts, and to stimulate and 
train investigators properly equipped to take up the problems of- 
fered in the very wide field included under the single name 
aesthetics. 

The newly created Faculty cannot do justice to its work, and 
cannot possibly reach the ideal that it has marked out for itself, 
unless the University is able to maintain a properly equipped 
chair of the history and criticism of the fine arts. The instruction 
to be offered by the incumbent of such a chair furnishes what is 
really the backbone to any scheme of university instruction in 
the fine arts. . . . 

As was pointed out in the Annual Report of 1905, the Univer- 
sity as a whole hopes to gain from the existence of a Faculty of 
Fine Arts the valuable results that must follow from giving to the 
fine arts their proper place in the scheme of general liberal edu- 
cation.t 

TEACHER-TRAINING AND DOMESTIC ARTS 

October 6, 1902 

The details of this reorganization [the separation of education 
from philosophy and of anthropology from psychology, and the 
union of psychology with philosophy] are of more than mere 
administrative interest. They mark the new and growing impor- 
tance which is attached to anthropology as a subject of investiga- 
tion and instruction; the fact that while psychology has taken on, 
in many ways, the form of a natural science, its dependence upon 

* Report for 1904-5, pp. 2i-z2. 
t Report for 1905-6, p. 33. 
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philosophy and its relation to it are as dose as ever; and the 
development of education to a point where it can stand alone and 
without the spedal support of philosophy, on which it depends. 
Every attempt to develop education as a university subject apart 
from philosophy has resulted in ma kin g it merely a more or less 
formal and futile discussion of schoolroom methods or an at- 
tempt to formulate a very doubtful body of educational doc- 
trine. At Columbia, education, from the very first instruction 
given in the subject, in 1886, has been held in close touch with 
the history and criticism of philosophy. As a result, it is now 
upon a sound philosophical foundation and no longer needs to 
have that fact emphasized in matters of organization and admin- 
istration.* 


November 2, 1908 

The year at Teachers College has been one of steady progress. 
The aim of the College is more clearly understood each year, and 
it is no longer likened either to a normal school on the one hand 
or to a technical school on the other. It has steadily pursued the 
path marked out for it in the begiiming, of treating education as 
a unit resting on a philosophic foundation. That foundation has 
in it elements psychological, elements economic, elements his- 
torical, and elements philosophical, in the narrower sense of that 
word. To each and all of these Teachers College devotes itself 
impartially, and it presents to the University of which it is a part 
and to the public a conception and a treatment of education that, 
after all these years, remain unique. . . . 

Teachers College is not only a pioneer in the general field of 
education, but more particularly in the shaping of the elements 
of an industrial civilization to educational purposes and ends. The 
manual arts have, in many of their forms, long been educationally 
well organized at Teachers College. The splendid provision for 
the work in domestic science and art will lead to marked progress 
in that important field, and, in particular, it will offer to gradu- 


* Report for 190 1-2, p. 53, 
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ates of women’s colleges a new opportunity for scholarly exer- 
cise and for practical usefulness.* 

Noveiviber 6, 19 1 1 

It was pointed out (Annual Report for 1910, p. 51) that from 
the very foundation of the College the two elements of voca- 
tional training and the scientific study of education had been 
present in its organization and work, and the suggestion was of- 
fered that the time was at hand when the Faculty of the College 
might well be divided into two parts or sections corresponding 
to these two great divisions of work. 

Further reflection and study of the growth of Teachers Col- 
lege have strengthened the opinion then expressed and have 
served to emphasize it. There are not many living who remember 
that the Teachers College of today is the result of two confluent 
streams of tendency. The one, taking its origin in the old Kitchen 
Garden Association of New York, built up the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association, the object of which was to introduce manual 
training and vocational preparation generally into the work of 
the elementary and secondary schools. The other, having its 
source in the Columbia College of the eighties, sought to find op- 
portunity to put the study of education on a scientific basis and 
to elevate that subject into one of full university rank. The two 
streams met and the amazing result is the Teachers College as 
we know it. 

It is plain that as matters have developed, the vocational work 
of Teachers College stands, and ought to stand, in a different re- 
lation to the University from that which its work in the field of 
the theory and practice of education proper bears. There is dan- 
ger to both of these departments of activity if they are not some- 
what sharply differentiated both in thought and in practice. The 
Dean, in his present report, points out how diflScult it is to obtain 
properly equipped students for the work of the Schools of 
Household Arts and of Industrial Arts if they are treated as ad- 
vanced schools of full university rank. . . . 

* Report for 1907-8, pp. 41-42. 
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Having these facts in mind, it is now recommended that the 
work of the Schools of Household Arts and of Industrial Arts be 
separated from that of Teachers College proper, and that this 
work be organized into an Institute or School bearing some ap- 
propriate name, to be maintained, as the work to be included 
therein is now maintained, by the Trustees of Teachers College, 
for the training of those students who, having completed a sec- 
ondary school course, do not wish to go to college, but look for- 
ward rather to training of the kind which such an Institute or 
School would offer. Should this step be taken, the name Teach- 
ers College might well be confined to the work of Teachers Col- 
lege proper — that is, the study of the theory and practice of 
education. . . . 

Should such an Institute or School be brought into existence, 
it would help to clear up one other educational misunderstand- 
ing which is the cause of much current discussion. There is no 
little melodrama connected with aU debates as to the relations 
between secondary schools and colleges and as to the admission 
of college students. Representatives of secondary schools, and 
newspapers which print reports oT their meetings and discussions, 
are very apt to demand in no uncertain voice that the tyrannical 
hand of the college be removed from the throat of the long- 
suffering secondary school, and that the secondary school be 
permitted to go its way untrammelled and unhampered. The no- 
tion underlying these ecstatic appeals appears to be that some- 
how or other the work of secondary schools is necessarily con- 
trolled and distressed by the colleges. Nothing could be farther 
from the fact. Any secondary school is free to do whatever it 
chooses within the limits fixed by its local governing board and 
its financial resources. It need not trouble to prepare any student 
for college if it does not wish to, or to teach any of the subjects 
which colleges ordinarily prescribe for admission to the Fresh- 
man Class; but, as a matter of fact, the secondary schools do these 
things in their own interest simply because a certain number of 
their students look forward to a college course. From this it is but 
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a short step to the claim, educationally unsound and practically 
unjustifiable, that whatever a secondary school chooses to teach 
should be accepted by the colleges at its face value in es timating 
a candidate’s fitness for admission, and that the encomiums of a 
pupil’s teachers in the secondary school should serve to admit 
him to college without further test or inquiry. 

The walls of some colleges fall down before the blare of trum- 
pets such as these. The walls of some other colleges, including 
those of Columbia and Barnard, do not fall down quite so quickly 
when these things are said or shouted. The situation which the 
secondary schools are anxious to improve would be changed but 
not relieved by following the course which they desire, although 
the colleges would be ruined in the process. 

The real grievance of the secondary schools is not at all as it 
is usually stated to be; it is quite different and very real. What is 
needed is adequate provision by which students who have com- 
pleted any serious curriculum in a secondary school may go on 
to more advanced study of something for which their school 
training has fitted them. This is quite a different thing from say- 
ing that any study which the secondary school chooses to intro- 
duce should be counted as the equivalent of any other in estimat- 
ing the qualifications of candidates for admission to college. Most 
of the students who wish to go to college on terms of their own 
making do not really wish to go to college at all; they wish to go 
to some kind of institution that will give them serious systematic 
and scientific training of a kind that will lead them to gain 
mastery over the elements of a given vocation. Such students do 
not want a college education; they want vocational training, and 
it goes without sa5nng that the educational system of the country 
ought to make provision for them. 

Such an Institute as has been outlined would make provision, 
ample and generous, for just this class of students. In the Schools 
of Household Arts and of Industrial Arts, they could go for- 
ward under the most expert guidance and with the best teaching, 
in the study of any one of several vocations that lie outside the 
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scope of the University’s work in its present professional schools 
or that of the new work already proposed in Journalism, in Ag- 
riculture and in Commerce. Such students would be enabled after 
graduation to earn a good livelihood, and they would have re- 
ceived sound mental discipline in the process. It might well hap- 
pen, therefore, that such an Institute, while an aid in clarifying the 
work of the present Teachers College and in differentiating the 
scientific study of education from the preparation for various 
vocations other than teaching, would at the same time point the 
way toward solving one of the really important educational 
questions of the present day in ALmerica — namely, what provi- 
sion shall be made for the graduate of the secondary school who 
does not wish to go to college for the purpose of obtaining gen- 
eral culture and a liberal training, but who does wish to go for- 
ward, under the auspices of an institution of higher learning, for 
an additional period of years in the scientific study of some 
vocation.^^ * 


Report for 1910-11, pp. 48-53. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

A HINT FROM GERMANY 

November 4, 1918 

T he American universities are pretty generally engaged in 
unlearning some of the lessons taught them by the German 
universities, but there is one German university institution 
which is worthy of adaptation under American conditions. The 
ranks of the German university professors have long been re- 
cruited from what are called Privat-docenten, a specially selected 
and licensed body of university graduates who, having taken the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, wish to devote themselves to 
higher teaching and research in a chosen field. Privat-docenten 
are permitted to offer courses of instruction which university 
students may take, if they will, in preference to those offered in 
the same or similar subjects by the university professors or in 
supplement to such. As the only income which a Privat-docent 
receives from the university is a share in the fees paid by those 
students who follow his particular courses, each Privat-docent is 
dependent upon his own efforts for his university income and for 
establishing himself in such fashion as to make his advancement 
to a professorship likely. In our Graduate Faculties at Columbia 
there have been too many professors, associate professors, and 
assistant professors, and too many formal courses of instruction 
offered. Some departments have felt that it was a cause of re- 
proach if they did not cover in announced courses every portion 
of some great field of knowledge. Ambitions like these have had 
unhappy and very costly effects. It is time closely to restrict ap- 
pointments to professorships, greatly to reduce the number of 
formal courses of lectures offered to graduate students, and to 
multiply the opportunities for such students to carry on inde- 
pendent study and research under guidance and stimulus while 
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making provision for a body of younger teachers with the status 
of Docents. Such Docents might be paid to the extent of receiv- 
ing a fixed annual retainer of, say, $500 or even $1,000, and in ad- 
dition given a definite portion of the fees paid by students who are 
enrolled in their several courses of instruction. In this way a train- 
ing ground would be provided for future university professors 
in Columbia and elsewhere, and Docents might come and go as 
their taste or capacity indicated, without that disappointment 
and friction which almost invariably accompany the severing of 
an academic tie for any cause whatsoever. 

The recruiting of the ranks of university professors in the fu- 
ture is a matter that should not be overlooked. If the best type of 
man is to be drawn into academic work he must be given an 
early opportunity to test his powers and to show of what stuff 
he is made. It is probable that not very many men continue to 
grow in intellectual power after they have left the university; 
and in order to make sure that they are given opportunity and 
stimulus to grow, it is essential that they be not kept in posts of 
inconsequence and drudgery, but offered a chance to stretch 
their wings and fly. Many a man who had the making of a scholar 
at twenty-five has lost all chance of achieving that result at thirty- 
five, simply through lack of intellectual nourishment and aca- 
demic opportunity. The older men can usually take care of 
themselves; it is for the younger men of promise, capacity, and 
ambition that the path to success should be made open and easy. 

On the other hand, there is a real diflSculty in recruiting the 
ranks of college and university teachers from young men who 
are without experience in life and in affairs. The mere fact that 
a young man has passed through an undergraduate course with 
credit and has then taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
with distinction does not entitle him to sit in judgment upon so- 
ciety or to organize expeditions for the uprooting of all the re- 
sults of human experience. He is a poor sort of human being who 
is not a bit radical in his youth and a bit conservative in his ma- 
turer years; but a university is a continuing institution with a 
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heavy public responsibility, and in trying to make it easy for men 
to become scholars and teachers it must not increase thereby the 
dangers to "which the foundations of civilization and public order 
are constantly exposed by the mere lapping of the waves of 
change. Good judgment and sagacity are almost always marks of 
a mature mind, and only occasionally does a well-balanced gen- 
ius have these traits in youth. This is why a certain modesty in 
examining, interpreting, and attacking human experience is a 
quality greatly to be praised in younger teachers of ambition 
and zeal.* 


November 2, 1925 

As the years pass and the time comes when our older scholars 
of distinction and large achievement apply to be relieved of far- 
ther active service, they are uniformly asked where the Univer- 
sity is to look for the best and most competent scholars for ap- 
pointment to succeed those who are laying aside their burdens. 
With discouraging frequency the reply is made that there are no 
outstanding names which deserve special consideration, but that 
a choice must be made from a larger or a smaller group of medi- 
ocrities. When the question is pressed as to why such a condition 
exists, particularly in fields of knowledge that are eagerly pur- 
sued and that have large present public interest and importance, 
the answer is that while there are many narrow men of compe- 
tence within the limitations of their interest, there are few broad 
men able to grasp and to interpret a given field of knowledge, as 
well as to advance its boundaries by independent study and re- 
flection. 

A simation such as this must give us pause when we attempt to 
appraise what may be the value and what the major effects of 
our present-day system of school and college training in the 
United States. The longer one examines the programs of study 
that are now most widely followed, observes the spirit in which 
school and college teaching is so often carried on, and notes 

* Report for 1917-18, pp. 22-25. 
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the careful avoidance of anything that makes for genuine schol- 
arship and power of reflective thinking, one is forced to raise the 
very far-reaching question, whether we have not destroyed the 
ideal of the hberally educated man and, with it, the liberally 
educated man himself. If by any chance this has happened or 
is happening, then no amount of expenditure upon education, 
whether public or private, and no statistics of increased enroll- 
ment and school attendance can possibly compensate for the ap- 
palling damage that will have been done to the intellectual and 
moral life of the nation. 

A liberal education is one that is fit for a free man who is 
worthy of his freedom. Such an one must be intellectually, mor- 
ally and economically free as well as in enjoyment of that free- 
dom which is strictly political. To this end he must have a grasp 
on the fundamental facts in the history of man and of nature, and 
at least the beginnings of an understanding of those great his- 
toric movements in the fields of intelligence, of morals, of let- 
ters, of science, of the fine arts, and of social and political en- 
deavor, which make up the warp and the woof of that finished 
fabric which we call civilization. The notion that intensive and 
very accurate knowledge of a narrow field, and nothing more, 
can constitute a liberally educated man, is a grotesque absurdity. 
The notion that an acquaintance with the superficial aspect of 
civilization will suffice, with no knowledge of that history which 
is its third dimension, is equally absurd. The plain fact is that 
early and intense specialization, which has been widely urged for 
various insufficient and unconvincing reasons, is at the bottom of 
the trouble. Specialization is the parent of information and of a 
certain type of skill, but it is the foe of knowledge and the mortal 
enemy of wisdom. Not narrow men, however keen, but broad 
men sharpened to a point, are the ideal product of a sound sys- 
tem of school and college education. 

The most pressing and insistent of all university problems at 
the moment is the finding of men soundly and broadly trained, 
with philosophic grasp of their chosen field of knowledge, with 
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large intellectual outlook and sympathy, and with eager com- 
petence to press forward into new fields and to carry an enthu- 
siastic company of younger scholars with them. If such can be 
found, the immediate future of the university is secure; but if 
they be not found, then the outlook is difficult and dark indeed. 

The problem is gravely complicated by the odd assortment of 
anti-philosophies which, attempting to wear the garb of philoso- 
phy and using its nomenclature, just now occupy a considerable 
portion of the academic stage. These anti-philosophies are the 
product of minds that have never really grasped the meaning of 
the word philosophy or the significance of philosophy itself. 
They either confuse philosophy with psychology, after the fash- 
ion of John Locke and William James, or they look upon it as a 
more or less ornamental appendage of the natural and experi- 
mental sciences. They appear to have no conception of the 
fundamental fact first discovered and made irrefutably clear by 
Plato and Aristotle nearly twenty-five hundred years ago, that 
there are three distinct stages or orders of thinking manifested by 
man. The first is the stage of uncritical common sense which lies 
below the horizon of the intellectual life. It is characteristic of 
the child and of the countless millions of unreflecting adults. It 
has been dignified by the name common sense, but its proper 
designation is common ignorance. 

The second stage or order of thinking looks upon the world 
as one of constantly changing but definite objects whose inter- 
relations are of massive significance. This point of view and the 
methods that have been developed for giving expression to it 
constitute science, the true source of whose life is to be found, 
as is admirably indicated in the profound words of Lotze, “ in 
showing how absolutely universal is the extent, and at the same 
time how completely subordinate the significance, of the mission 
which mechanism has to fulfill in the structure of the world.” 

The third stage or order of knowing views the world as total- 
ity. There is, then, obviously nothing to which totality can be re- 
lated, nothing on which it can be dependent, and no source from 
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which its energy can be derived. The habit of mind which has 
reached this third stage or order of knowing, its standpoint and 
its insights, are philosophy. These, and these alone, are philoso- 
phy. He who cannot grasp the distinction between the three 
orders or stages of knowing, and who cannot view the world or 
cosmos as totality, is not capable of philosophy. His reflections 
and his teachings, however mteresting or however important, 
should be called by some other name. 

The liberally educated man is, consciously or unconsciously, 
cast in the philosophic mold. He has equipped himself for reflec- 
tive thinking, for interpretation, and for those deeper insights 
into the meaning of knowledge and of life that raise him above 
the common mass of men. It is this liberally educated man who, 
when fired by scholarly zeal and passion for truth, makes the 
ideal academic teacher and gives to the youth who surround him 
some portion of his own insights and his own character. This is 
the man for whom the University is in search as its various posts 
of leadership and distinction fall vacant with the lapse of time.* 

LIBERALLY TRAINED TEACHERS 

November 7, 1927 

In the vigorous contemporary discussions that are going for- 
ward in more lands than one as to the adequacy or inadequacy of 
present-day education, chief stress is almost uniformly laid upon 
the altered content of modem life and on the great mass of new 
knowledge that has been brought into education by the physical 
and natural sciences, as well as by that form of mass introspection 
which is called social science. Tbese are most important matters 
and aU of them play their part. There is, however, another mat- 
ter, quite generally overlooked, which is accountable for educa- 
tional delinquencies that are truly without number and quite 
appalling in their significance. 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, in the United States, 
teachers themselves, save those exceptions which here as always 

* Report for 1924-25, pp. 20-24, 
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prove the rule, whether in school, in college or in university, are, 
and for some time past have been, in large part quite uneducated 
in any large and justifiable sense of that word. The elaborate 
training which they have so often received is a sorry substitute 
for education. They are high-minded, eager and devoted special- 
ists and illustrate to the full the definition, marked as much by 
truth as by wit, that the specialist is one who knows more and 
more about less and less. For whatever other purposes this trait 
may be useful, it is quite futile as an instrument of education. 
What one misses today is that background of good manners, of 
correct and cultivated speech, of high standards of appreciation 
in art and in letters, that general and kindly acquaintance with all 
that is best in literature, in the fine arts and in reflective thought, 
which has always constituted the tie that binds together the men 
and women of genuine educational insight and competence. The 
usual deplorable incapacity in the matter of foreign languages on 
the part of the American teacher engaged in secondary or higher 
education is a weakness which grows in importance as the 
world’s interests multiply. There is profound truth iu the preg- 
nant maxim of Goethe: Wer jremde Sprachen nicht kennt, 
iffeiss nichts von seiner eigenen. Not to be able to speak either 
French or German or Italian or Spanish, and to read perhaps 
but one of these stumblingly and without appreciation of form 
or style, is of itself pretty much to sterilize the educational power 
of years of specialized study and acquisition. 

Certain social chaises are not to be lost sight of in considering 
the limitations that so often encompass the American teacher of 
today. For two hundred years the teacher came almost uniformly 
from the families of the professional class, whether clergyman or 
lawyer or physician or man of letters. At home, first under the 
candle and then under the lamp, there were those family ex- 
changes and communions, those hours of reading and discussion, 
those words of parental and grandparental guidance and criticism 
which played their great, if silent, part in building up the frame- 
work for a Uberal education. We have the statement of Joseph 
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Scaliger that this was the custom in his own day nearly four 
hundred years ago.^ Only a few weeks ago the Prime Minister 
of England, in one of those charming addresses on non-political 
subjects which seem to fall so easily from his lips, bore public 
testimony as President of the English Association to the working 
of these same influences in his own life. He told his hearers how 
it was that his mother introduced him to poetry and how Words- 
worth and Blake, Scott and Bunyan, Malory and Grimm, and 
Lamb and Captain Marryat were brought successively into his 
youthful life. Those conditions have largely passed away. Not 
only are the teachers of today drawn from a much wider field of 
recruitment, but family conditions themselves have changed, and 
what the son or the daughter received from parent or grand- 
parent thirty years ago or more is not often transmitted to the 
youth who is to be the parent of tomorrow. A neat and well- 
kept person, good manners, cultivated speech and some apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the best that has been said and done 
in the world would constitute a high but practicable ideal for the 
education of American youth in this twentieth century. The pres- 
sure for the acquisition in infancy and adolescence of specific 
gain-making competences and talents is not a sign of educational 
progress, it is a sign of a return to the Dark Ages, the more 
dismal and dolorous because so largely unconscious and so usu- 
ally accompanied by those shouts of triumph with which the bar- 
barian uniformly celebrates his slayings of those things that he 
destroys because he does not appreciate or understand.! 

* Robinson, Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1927), p. 30. 

t Report for 1926-27, pp. 18-20. 
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COLLEGE TEACHING 

CRITERIA OF GOOD TEACHING 

October 6, 1902 

S IGNIFICANT as these matters are, and seriously as they affect 
the relation of Columbia Umversity to the public welfare, 
there are still others which claim attention and which yield to 
none in importance. Of these I may mention at this time five: 
the maintenance of educational efficiency; the promotion of re- 
search; the better organization of the teaching of the natural sa- 
ences; the development of the social side of academic life through 
the provision of dormitory accommodations for students; and the 
length of the College course and the relation of that course to the 
rest of the work of the University. 

To secure and maintain educational efficiency is the most seri- 
ous and ever-present aim of every institution of learning. Edu- 
cational efficiency rarely happens; it is made by careful plan and 
unremitting supervision. It is unattainable when poor teaching is 
permitted, particularly of elementary classes, and when stand- 
ards are lowered for personal, social, or athletic reasons, or in 
order to secure a larger attendance of students. A low educational 
tone in a college or university rapidly communicates itself to the 
student body, with disastrous results.* 


October 6, 1902 

I find myself in hearty agreement with the recently expressed 
opinion of President Jordan of Stanford University that “ in the 
long run, the greatest university will be the one that devotes the 
most care to its undergraduates.” . . . The reading of lectures 
or the hearing of prepared recitations is not teaching. It is pri- 
marily the duty of the head of each department, and after him the 

* Report for 1901-2, p. 23. 
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duty of the Dean and of the President, to make sure that the 
undergraduate teaching is really good and helpful. To make this 
possible, only tried and experienced teachers should be put in 
charge of classroom work, and only those should be appointed 
to teach who add to scholarship, however great, the gifts of sym- 
pathy and teaching sldlL* 


November i, 1909 

It is vitally important always and everywhere to be on guard 
against the domination of the mechanical, the bookkeeping, and 
the accounting element in education. Nothing is easier than to 
permit students and teachers alike to gain the impression that be- 
fore obtaining a degree or an academic honor one has only to 
complete so many subjects, to attend so many hours, or to win so 
many points. Machinery for measurement and record is neces- 
sary, no doubt, but it is often more necessary that this machinery 
be not allowed to dominate the teaching or to gain control of the 
imagination of the teacher and the taught. There are those now 
busily instructing the public who seem to believe that it would 
be valuable to know the relative kilowatt power of a course in 
Latin prose composition and one in modem history. They 
display a nervous anxiety to measure the institutional voltage 
and to know the relative cost per capita of teaching Greek and 
anthropology. They appear to think that if only they can have 
access to Treasurer’s reports and Registrar’s statistics and rear- 
range them in some new and occult fashion, like men on a chess- 
board, higher education will at once be reformed and rise to new 
planes of achievement. 

These are the delusions of the mechanically minded. They are 
related to the fancies of the devotee of perpetual motion and 
they shut out from sane contemplation the desperately human 
problem of education. There is really only one fundamental 
problem in higher education, and that is to find the teacher. Our 
own University needs teachers of several sorts. It needs teachers, 

* Report for 1901-2, p. 24. 
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sympathetic, patient, unselfishly devoted, who will enter into 
the life and the hopes of those younger students who have but 
just crossed the line which separates college from secondary 
school, who will not put off the timid inquirer and seeker after 
their friendship with impatient word or gesture or with the blunt 
assertion that they are interested in something other than the 
education of young men. Then we need teachers of a different 
kind. We need men, whether young, middle-aged or old, who 
have that peculiar zeal for knowledge and that special skill in 
seeking it which carries them out to the frontiers of the already 
known, drawing after them litde groups of earnest students who, 
like their teachers, are impatient to share the delights of discov- 
ery. When a university finds men like these, it has gotten on the 
track of how to provide higher education for both college and 
university students. Until it finds them, no university is much 
more than a business corporation, and while it is in that state the 
mechanically minded may be permitted to do with it as they 
wiU.* 


November 2, 1914 

An ever-present question in an institution of the h^her learn- 
ing is how to interest officers of instruction in the subject of edu- 
cation. They are certain to be interested each in his own particu- 
lar branch of study, but much too few of them are interested in 
education itself. The consequence is that the teaching of many 
very famous men is distinctly poor; sometimes it is even worse. 
This results in part from the breakdown of the general educa- 
tional process into a variety of highly specialized activities, and in 
part from the carelessness of college teachers as to everything 
which aflfects a student’s manners, speech, conduct, and sense of 
proportion, provided only he gets hold of certain facts which 
the teacher desires to communicate. It is also due in large part to 
the bad tradition which so largely prevents the inspection and 
supervision of the work of young teachers by their elders. At 

* Report for 1908-9, pp. 35-36. 
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one time the professor of mathematics in Columbia College made 
a practice of visiting the classroom of each one of his junior offi- 
cers at least once in each week. He observed the discipline, the or- 
der, and the general attitude of the class. He intervened in the in- 
struction when he felt moved to do so. He made suggestions, and 
if necessary, after the exercise was over he gave private criticism 
to the junior instructor. In this way the younger man was helped 
by the experience and skill of his elder. Today such a practice is 
almost unheard of, either in Columbia College or in any other 
college. With the exception of one or two departments in which 
better practices prevail, it is usual for even the youngest of in- 
structors to be shut up in the classroom with a company of stu- 
dents and left to his own devices. The damage he may do in 
learning what teaching is all about is not infrequently irreparable, 
but no older or more experienced head is at hand to counsel and 
to direct him. In this way many men grow up to be poor teachers 
without knowing it. They are conscious of growing in scholarly 
power and in acquired knowledge and they readily confuse these 
facts with increase in teaching skill. 

The late Colonel Francis W. Parker once dedicated a textbook 
“ to all teachers who thoughtfully and thoroughly prepare every 
lesson.” Herein lies the secret of really good teachii^. The prepa- 
ration of every lesson, however familiar its subject matter, is the 
sure protection against mechanical routine and dry-as-dust lec- 
turing. This applies equally to instruction by lecture, by labora- 
tory work, or by classroom teaching and discussion. The first act 
of a really good college teacher is to explain to his class what it is 
proposed to accomplish by the particular course of instruction 
for which they are assembled, what methods are to be followed 
and why, and also why a particular subject matter has been 
chosen. These opening explanations are as necessary to the intel- 
ligent student as is a chart to a sailor. The college student caimot 
be expected to guess correctly at the aim or purpose of a particu- 
lar course of instruction or to find at once a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the subject matter that is presented to hi m for mastery. 
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To throw a child into deep water as a first lesson in swimming is 
not intelligent and usually leads to disaster. The student should 
always be told, before setting out on one of these intellectual 
voyages of (hscovery, what haven is his goal and what route is 
to be taken to reach it. After this has been done, the good college 
teacher will have something to say of the literature of the sub- 
ject, of those books that will be found most helpful and illumi- 
nating, and of how they are to be judged and estimated relatively 
to one another. He will then address himself to the task, not of 
lecturing or of quizzing, but of actual teaching. A college class 
that is being well taught as a group is alert and attentive and 
every member of the group is in full cooperation with the other 
members and with the teacher. Facts are being transformed into 
factors of knowledge, interpretations are being developed and 
made clear, and criticisms are being fairly and frankly dealt with, 
there being complete cooperation and participation between 
teacher and taught. It is not good college teaching when the in- 
structor merely lectures to his class, much less so when he 
drones to them. It is not good class teaching when the instructor 
deals with one student at a time, leaving the rest of the group 
listless and inattentive and awaiting what is oddly called their 
“ turn.” In the laboratories, the best teaching is now wholly in- 
dividual. There is to be found what is known as constant elbow- 
touch between the instructor and each one of his students. Every 
student has his own particular task and he works diligently upon 
it, under certain fixed restrictions as to time and material, with a 
competent instructor at his elbow for guidance, for criticism, and 
for suggestion. As the student grows in maturity and power of 
self-direction, teaching naturally tends to become more and more 
individual until, in the advanced work of the university, the very 
best instruction in any subject closely resembles the elbow-touch 
teaching of the laboratory. 

The two mistakes into which college teachers are most likely 
to fall are, first, that of failing to give the students such prelimi- 
nary and introductory explanations as will serve as an adequate 
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chart for the voyage to be undertaken; and second, that of con- 
fusing the logical with the psychological order in the presentation 
of facts. The really good teacher knows that the logical order is 
the result of mature reflection and close analysis of a large body 
of related phenomena, and he knows too that this comes late in 
the history of intellectual development. He knows also that the 
psychological order— the true order for the teacher to follow 
— is the one which is fixed by the intrinsic interest and practical 
significance of the phenomena in question. The good teacher will 
not try to force the logical order of facts or phenomena upon the 
immature student. He will present these facts or phenomena to 
him in their psychological order and so give him the material 
with which to understand, when his knowledge is suflSciently 
complete, the logical order and all that it means. The notion that 
one who is a master of a subject is thereby of necessity a good 
teacher of that subject is only less misleading and mischievous 
than the notion that a subject may be adequately and properly 
taught by one who has elaborate knowledge of the technique and 
machinery of teaching but whose hold on the subject matter to 
be taught is very shaky indeed. 

A matter that is closely related to poor teaching is found in 
the growing tendency of college and university departments to 
vocationalize all their instruction. A given department will plan 
aU its courses of instruction solely from the point of view of the 
student who is going to specialize in that field. It is increasingly 
difficult to secure good courses of instruction for those who have 
the very proper desire to gain some real knowledge of a given 
topic without intending to become specialists in it. A university 
department is not well organized and is not doing its duty until 
it establishes and maintains at least one strong substantial uni- 
versity course designed primarily for students of maturity and 
power, which course will be an end in itself and will present to 
those who take it a general view of the subject matter of a desig- 
nated field of knowledge, its methods, its literature, and its re- 
sults. It should be possible for an advanced student specializing in 
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some other field to gain a general knowledge of physical prob- 
lems and processes without becoming a physicist; or a general 
knowledge of chemical problems and processes without becom- 
ing a chemist; or a general knowledge of zoological problems and 
processes without becoming a zoologist; or a general knowledge 
of mathematical problems and processes without becoming a 
mathematician. The reply that knowledge has become so highly 
specialized that no one can be found to give such courses of in- 
struction is the saddest confession of incompetence and educa- 
tional failure that can possibly be made. It ought not to be made 
except under cover of darkness. 

It is worthy of note that while difficulties are found in provid- 
ing general courses of instruction of the kind described to deal 
with a given and limited field of knowledge, there is apparently 
no particular difficulty in finding courses that in limpid and des- 
ultory fashion deal with everything in the heavens above, in the 
earth beneath and in the waters under the earth. Last year a 
graduate student who was about to leave an American university 
made the statement that he had attended four courses of instruc- 
tion given by four different persons under the auspices of four 
distinct departments, and that he had heard substantially the 
same thing in all four. This is surely a type of academic freedom 
upon which some limitation, economic, temporal, ethical or in- 
tellectual, might well be placed.* 


November 5, 1917 

No academic officer can be indifferent to the criticisms that 
are constantly leveled against the effectiveness and worth of col- 
lege teaching. The causes which give ground for these criticisms 
are numerous, and some of them at least are elusive. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that part of the difficulty arises from the 
fact that many college teachers are not really college teachers at 
aU, but men who should be engaged in other forms of intellectual 
work. They might, for example, be useful and successful men of 

* Report for 1913-14, pp. 19-24. 
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letters; or they might be meritorious, or even distinguished, in 
conducting research and in guiding graduate students. College 
teaching is something quite dilferent from either of these, and it 
is worthy of pursuit as an end in itself. Its present ineffectiveness, 
in so far as it is ineffective, may be traced, first, to a false philoso- 
phy of education which decries and derides discipline, thor- 
oughness, and the invaluable training which follows upon the 
successful performance of hard and unwelcome tasks. It is due 
in part also to the mad competition, not only between colleges, 
but between departments in the same college and even between 
teachers in the same department, for a goodly number of stu- 
dents. This has led to the attempt to make college teaching 
entertaining and attractive by malting it superficial and flippant. 
Wherever the lecture system has displaced teaching, this result is 
easily possible and often already apparent. There is probably no 
college in the land where an ambitious young American cannot 
today secure a thorough college education of the best type, if he 
insists upon getting it; but, on the other hand, there are very few 
colleges in die land where it is quite certain that by spending 
four years he will get such an education. It is just here that the 
difficulty lies. When the critic of the colleges cries out in public 
against their deficiencies, he has his eye not upon the saved, be 
they many or few, but upon the lost, be they few or many. Yet it 
is rather distressing to find it publicly stated that it is the judgment 
of high officers in the United States Army that the American 
youth brought to them for training by the operation of the Se- 
lective Draft Act are both mentally and physically slouchy. This 
is not an agreeable word to have to use in description of the 
young men of the nation, but it is precisely the word to use of 
those teachers and those influences that have brought them to 
this pass. 

How are conditions like these to be met and overcome? The 
experience of the present wax may suggest remedies. Indeed, one 
of these remedies has already been forced upon public attention 
by the wholly admirable results of the three months or less of in- 
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tensive training given in the ofScers’ training camps at Plattsburg 
and elsewhere. Here young men of college and university age 
have been set at definite tasks in orderly fashion, and kept at 
work under close and intelligent supervision. They have not been 
talked to or droned to while sitting in rude and discourteous 
postures in an ill-ventilated room, taking occasional notes of 
what they only partially understand and listening to something 
in which they are only slightly interested. The college men who 
have exchanged a college for Plattsburg have been compelled to 
stand, to walk, and to sit erect, to keep their persons and their 
clothing clean, neat, and in good order, to be respectful to their 
elders and superiors in rank, and to devote themselves unceas- 
ingly to something that was plainly necessary for the task in 
which they were soon to engage. All this is most illuminating and 
it suggests a proper framework for a college program as well as 
for the instruction of a Plattsburg camp. A slouchy mind ex- 
presses itself in a slouchy body, and a slouchy body readily in- 
vites a slouchy mind. The college is too often slouchy and 
attempts to entertain when it should instruct and discipline. 

The other side of the picture is brighter. The Columbia Col- 
lege of a generation or two ago, obvious as were its deficiencies, 
certainly trained leaders of men. To confute those who think that 
there is no correspondence between undergraduate achievement 
and subsequent success in life, one need but turn to the Annual 
Register of Columbia College for 1889-90, where on pp. 20-22 
are printed the names of the First Honor Men in each succeeding 
class, beginning with that of 1859. A slight acquaintance with the 
men of consequence in New York and vicinity will soon show 
that this list contains an exceptionally large proportion of names 
of men who in later life attained positions of large service and 
high distinction.* 


Report for 1916-17, pp. 18-20. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE LECTURE SYSTEM 

November 4, 1907 

There is a marked and healthy tendency among university 
teachers to lay less stress than formerly upon differences of opin- 
ion as to the relative value and importance of different subjects 
of study, and to devote more thought to questions connected 
with the most effective presentation to students of the subject 
matter in any given part of the field of knowledge. It is the part 
of wisdom not only to permit, but to encourage, -wide diversity 
of method on the part of university teachers, in order that the 
personality of each teacher may express itself most directly and 
most effectively in its contact with students. Methods of teach- 
ing are more largely dependent upon the individual teacher than 
is often realized, and while certain fundamental principles gov- 
erning all teaching appear to be established as the result of study 
and experience, yet when an attempt is made to carry uniformity 
into matters of detail the result is generally failure. 

In those branches of natural science which afford opportunity 
for experiment as well as for observation, laboratory methods of 
teaching have gradually developed that are particularly excellent 
by reason of three characteristics. They bring the student in 
touch with concrete facts, they afiFord opportunity for the 
adaptation of the work to the needs and capacity of the indi- 
vidual student, and they bring student and teacher into close 
personal association. 

These three characteristics of laboratory instruction might 
with some care be carried over to instruction m quite other sub- 
jects. The parrot-like repetition of passages memorized from a 
text has largely disappeared from college teaching and is not to 
be found in the universities. Unfortunately, however, the substi- 
tute which has been too often found for the old repetition from 
a textbook is the lecture system which has so largely charac- 
terized, and still characterizes, the work of the German univer- 
sity. Of lectures as a mode of imparting knowledge, Mr. Benson, 
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in his delightful essays entitled Fro7n a College Windo'w, truly 
says: 

They belong to the days when books were few and expensive; when 
few persons could acquire a library of their own; when lecturers 
accumulated knowledge that was not the property of the world; 
when notes were laboriously copied and handed on; when one of the 
joys of learning was the consciousness of possessing secrets not 
known to other men. 

The value of the lecture as a method of instruction lies in the 
opportunity it affords for the expression of the personality of the 
teacher. Its limitations are due to the attempt to rely wholly upon 
the lecture for imparting the desired information. The lecture, 
if based upon a text or a syllabus in the hands of the hearers, of 
which text or syllabus the lecture is an exposition, or if accom- 
panied with or followed by discussion of the material expounded, 
has great usefulness. Unfortunately, however, too many univer- 
sity teachers rely wholly upon the lecture, without any of these 
additional aids, and they are not always careful to see that their 
recommendations as to collateral reading and study are followed 
by the students. The result is that by the promiscuous use of the 
lecture system there is an enormous waste of power and a great 
loss of opportunity. The power of the teacher is largely wasted 
because under these circumstances he is able to reach and stimu- 
late only the most intelligent and devoted students. There is a 
loss of opportunity because, by more personal and intimate 
methods of presenting the subject matter of instruction, the 
teacher might easily reach all the students who elect to follow 
his instruction. In some cases where the group of students at- 
tending any given academic exercise is small, a number of univer- 
sity teachers have hit upon very personal and almost ideal meth- 
ods of giving their guidance and instruction. As soon, however, 
as the group becomes moderately large, there is a tendency to 
have recourse to the lecture alone, and the evils which have 
already been pointed out follow promptly in its train. 

Undoubtedly, the university as a whole might do much to im- 
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prove the methods of teaching followed by the staff of instruc- 
tion. For example, it could, if means were at hand, provide for 
each department which deals with a literary, a linguistic, an his- 
torical, an economic, or a philosophical subject, equipment simi- 
lar to that which is provided for the study of mathematics and 
the experimental sciences. It could bring together in one building 
or in one group of rooms the books and illustrative apparatus 
useful for the presentation of a given subject and thereby put the 
teachers of these subjects in very much the same position as that 
occupied by the teacher who has provided for his use a well- 
equipped laboratory. 

It may be, too, that our university legislation is open to criti- 
cism for compelling each student to divide his attention among 
too many subjects of study. At the time when this legislation was 
adopted, there was fear lest in the newly organized university, 
students would specialize unduly. It is at least open to debate 
whether as a result of this legislation they are not now compelled 
to scatter their intellectual energies unprofitably.* 

November 6, 1933 

The art of teaching, which depends for its success upon quick 
and understanding communication between mind and mind, has 
deplorably suffered, not gained, by the phenomenal amount of 
detailed anal)7sis to which it has been subjected during the past 
forty years. If Herbart could have foreseen what use would be 
made in the United States of the jilnf formalen Stufen, he would 
have regretted advancing the doctrines upon which they came 
to be based. The super-analysis and hyper-dissection of the 
teaching process have pretty well destroyed much of its power 
and are responsible in no small degree for the decline of true edu- 
cation during the past generation. The lecture system as a means 
of communicating facts should have been dispensed with when 
the art of printing was invented. The true purpose of the lecture 
is interpretation, and the facts to be interpreted are supposed to 
* Report for 1906-7, pp. 20-23. 
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be in possession of the lecturer’s hearers. The provision through 
textbook or printed syllabus of an easy means by which the stu- 
dent may come into possession of the facts with which a lecture 
or a classroom exercise is to deal, is essential. Given this, the stu- 
dent may be required to get the facts for himself, and then, and 
then only, will he be able either to participate understandingly 
and helpfully in a discussion of these facts or to hear with profit 
an interpretative lecture concerning them. 

Perhaps no two great teachers have ever used precisely the 
same method or have followed the same procedure in the ar- 
rangement and carrying forward of their work. Some of the most 
inspiring teachers of English literature whom the American col- 
leges have known were in the habit of reading to their classes, 
with proper emphasis and understanding, Shakspere or Milton 
or Spenser, and thereby inspired their students to a lifelong read- 
ing of these classic writers and others of almost equal importance. 
A few well-known teachers of physics and of chemistry stirred 
their students by making before them certain fundamental and 
easily understood experiments and giving to these such interpre- 
tation as would make them fit easily and permanently into the 
fabric of the student’s knowledge. 

A real limitation upon the success of much college teaching of 
the present day is that a term is often half over before the student 
really knows what it is that he is studying. Every new subject, 
particularly such an one as law, or physics, or chemistry, or 
zoology, or economics, or social science, should be introduced 
by a short series of interpretative lectures and discussions that 
will make plain to the student what the subject is about, how it is 
related to other subjects of human knowledge and interest, and 
how it came to its present position of importance and influence 
in the intellectual life of man. Introductory and interpretative 
courses of this character were quite usual in the German univer- 
sities when these were at the height of their fame and power from 
about i860 until about 1890. No one who ever heard Professor 
Du Bois-Re3miond of the University of Berlin give his Monday 
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evening lectures on the evolution of scientific thought since the 
Middle Ages, can ever forget the impression which they made 
upon him nor can he overestimate their value as an instructive 
and permanent element in his education. Given such an introduc- 
tory and interpretative series of expositions, which in most cases 
may be reasonably brief, the student may then be plunged into 
the details of particular items or aspects of knowledge with a real 
understanding of what he is doing. Otherwise, he can only 
flounder amidst an embarrassing mass of detail with no general 
view whatever of the field in which he is at work, of its bound- 
aries and limitations, or of its relations to other like fields of hu- 
man interest and activity. There is a wide difference between the 
logical and the psychological method of approach to a new 

subject. In teaching it is the psychological method which should 
* 

TEACHER OR RESEARCHER? 

October 6, 1902 

The best teacher is a constant student, and the constant student 
sooner or later tends to become an investigator. The terms in- 
vestigation and original research have been so parodied and 
abused of late, that their real significance is not understood and 
valued as it should be. Yet these terms stand for the idea which 
differentiates the university from the college. We shall not reach 
an ideal condition until every department in the University, with- 
out exception, regards itself as charged with the duty of investi- 
gating as well as with that of teaching. Among its advanced stu- 
dents there should always be a group of those who are being 
trained in the methods by which real investigation is alone pos- 
sible; the spirit of investigation and the pursuit of new truth 
should pervade every university department from top to bottom.t 

* Report for 1932-33, pp. 30-32. 

+ Report for 1901-2, pp. 25-26. 
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November 3, 1919 

It is quite usual to hear criticism leveled against aji academic 
teacher for not combining in himself the two very distinct char- 
acteristics of teaching skill and scholarly initiative in research. 
This criticism is unfair and ought not to go longer unansvsrered. 
Of great teachers there are not very many in a generation, and 
nothing is more certain than that such are bom and not made. 
Of good teachers there are, on the other hand, a fair supply. 
These are the men and women who, by reason of sound if some- 
times partial knowledge, orderly-mindedness, skill in simple and 
clear presentation, and a gift of S37mpathy, are able to stimulate 
youth to study and to think. To find fault with such man or 
woman because he or she is not able to make important contribu- 
tions to knowledge is wholly beside the mark. Very few persons 
are able to make important contributions to knowledge, and such 
persons are only in the rarest instances good teachers. It is very 
often true that the most distinguished scholars and men of sci- 
ence in a university are among its poorest teachers. The reason is 
simple. Their intellectual interests lie elsewhere and they have 
neither the mental energy nor the fund of human sympathy to 
give to struggling and often ill-prepared youth who may come 
to them for instruction and advice. Once in a long while there 
appears a Huxley, or a Du Bois-Reymond, or a William G. 
Sumner, but the number of such is sadly few. It may be said of 
many great scholars as Mrs. Humphry Ward recently wrote 
of Bishop Stubbs, probably the greatest name among the English 
historians during the latter half of the nineteenth century: “ He 
had no gifts — it was his chief weakness as a teacher — for creating 
a young school around him, setting one young man to work on 
this job, and another on that, as has been done with great success 
in many instances abroad. He was too reserved, too critical, per- 
haps too sensitive.” A man such as this may, nevertheless, have 
great influence in the bacli^round of a university and add enor- 
mously to its repute, despite the fact that his work is almost as in- 
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dividual as if it were done in his own study in a remote village 
apart from university companionship and university association. 
The modem university vill be glad, and will ahn, to find place 
for scholars and men of science of each of these types and of 
every type. There is plenty of opportunity for the skillful teacher 
who is not especially original or vigorous in research, and there is 
always opportunity for the alert-minded man of high imagina- 
tion and great power of concentration who can and does make 
a real ad^don to the world’s knowledge. On the other hand, 
quite too much attention is paid to those who when they make 
some slight addition to their own stock of information fancy that 
the world’s store of knowledge is thereby increased by a new 
discovery.* 


Report for 1918-19, pp. 24-25. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE SCIENCES 

NEED OF BETTER TEACHING 

November 2, 1925 

F or two generations a very considerable part, perhaps a major 
part, of the effort of educational systems and institutions has 
been expended upon the development of teaching and research 
in the natural and experimental sciences and in making adequate 
provision for this work in men, in laboratories and in apparatus. 
When the movement for extensive study of the natural and ex- 
perimental sciences began, it was more or less stubbornly resisted 
by the college faculties of the day. Undoubtedly because of this 
fact, some scientific schools were founded quite apart from exist- 
ing colleges and universities, such as the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in 1824 and Stevens Institute in 1870. In other cases, 
schools of science were incorporated in existing institutions for 
higher education as distinct and more or less independent and 
autonomous units. This was the case at Harvard where the Law- 
rence Scientific School was founded in 1847, at Yale where the 
Sheffield Scientific School was founded in 1854 and given its 
present name in 1863, and at Columbia where the School of 
Mines was founded in 1864. Gradually, however, the opposition 
to science study and science teaching broke down, and these new 
and highly important subjects were incorporated everywhere as 
part of the program of study in the elementary school, in the 
secondary school, in the college and in the university. Meanwhile 
the domain of science itself has expanded by leaps and bounds. 
New knowledge of the most amazing and unsuspected kind has 
constantly been revealed by eager investigators. The steadily 
improving microscope and newly discovered instruments and 
methods of precision and measurement gave man a grasp of the 
infinitely small which no imagination could have forecast a few 
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years earlier. Applications of scientific knowledge to practical 
life and to industry are multiplied manyfold, and the daily life 
of millions of human beings is revolutionized and made vastly 
more comfortable, more safe and more healthy in consequence. 

The essential fact in all scientific study is the use and the com- 
prehension of the scientific method. Nothing is to be taken for 
granted and no test, whether quantitative or qualitative, is to be 
overlooked. Every conclusion as it is reached is held subject to 
the results of verification, modification or overthrow by later 
inquiry or by the discovery of new methods and processes of 
research. 

One would suppose that after a half-century of this experience 
and this discipline the popular mind would bear some traces of 
the influence of scientific method, and that it would be guided 
by that method, at least in part, in reaching results and in formu- 
lating policies in social and political life. If there be any evidence 
of such an effect, it is certainly not easy to find. Passion, preju- 
dice, partisanship, unreason still sway men, whether as individu- 
als or in the mass, precisely as if scientific method had never been 
heard of. How is it possible that with all the enormous advances 
of science and with all its literally stupendous achievements it 
has produced such negligible results on the mass temperament 
and the mass mind^ This is a question which may well give us 
pause, for something must be lacking if intelligent men and 
women, long brought into contact with scientific method and sci- 
entific processes, pay no attention whatever to these, and show 
no effect of their influence, when making their private or public 
judgments. 

One begins to suspect that the teachers of science themselves 
may have failed in making effective their science and their scien- 
tific method in this sphere of their larger usefulness. There 
can be no question that the decline in interest and authority of 
the ancient classics as educational instruments was hastened by, 
and indeed was in no small part due to, the manner and method 
of teaching those subjects that became substantially universal 
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some sixty years ago. Minute matters of grammatical, linguistic 
and archaeological importance were dwelt upon and magmfied 
to the exclusion of the larger and broader interpretation of the 
meaning of the life, the thought, and the civilization of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. Emphasis was increasingly laid upon 
the training of accurate and meticulous classical scholars, which 
was all well enough in its way, but which was ‘something quite 
different from using the ancient classics as effective and stimu- 
lating educational instruments for the great mass of men. It is a 
sorry, but safe, reflection that had the classics been properly 
taught and presented in school and in college they would not 
now be in their parlous situation. Can it be possible that some- 
thing of the same sort is about to happen in the case of the natu- 
ral and experimental sciences? If these subjects are to be pre- 
sented only for the purpose of training specialists, and if the 
methods to be followed are those that, while appropriate for in- 
vestigation, have no relation whatever to interpretation, then it 
may well be that in another generation general interest in the 
natural and experimental sciences and general knowledge of 
their meaning and significance will have greatly declined. If these 
disintegrating forces are at work, then it is quite useless to cite 
present statistics as to the extent and popularity of science teach- 
ing and science study as evidence that existing conditions will 
continue indefinitely. 

If one desires to be a physicist, a chemist, or a biologist, and is 
ready and willing to devote his time and his energy to that end, 
then the methods now in vogue in the colleges and universities 
are excellent. If, however, one wishes to know what physics, 
chemistry and biology are about, how they came into existence, 
what has been their history, who have contributed in most im- 
portant fashion to their advance, how they are related to each 
other and to other branches of knowledge, and what is the s%- 
nificance of their present conclusions and applications, then he 
will find it very diflScult indeed to get guidance or help from 
any teacher of physics, of chemistry, or of biology. In fact, many 
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of these teachers do not possess this sort of knowledge. This was 
not always the case. Faraday could interpret as well as investigate 
and stimulate investigation; Helmholtz and Du Bois-Reymond 
were past masters of the art of scientific exposition and interpre- 
tation; so were Huxley and Tyndall and Kelvin. Why must the 
science teachers of today turn their backs upon the example and 
the achievements of these great masters, and neglect the oppor- 
tunity which is daily offered to make science and scientific 
method a real and commanding factor in the fife of tens of 
thousands of human beings by explaining to them what science 
is all about? The making of a few score of admirable specialists, 
the training of a few hundred research students and the aimual 
production of a small army of youth with narrow, if minute, in- 
formation useful in some particular vocation, is a sorry substitute 
for reaching the great mass of the population with the influence 
and the ideals of scientific inquiry and scientific method. 

Nothing can so quickly or so surely kill any subject of instruc- 
tion and deprive it of its influence as an educational instrument 
as uninspiring teaching or the stubborn insistence upon false 
methods. Surely, the example of the ancient classics ought to suf- 
fice. They were killed largely by those who taught them. Men 
of light and leading are everywhere trying to resurrect the clas- 
sics from their academic grave and to reestablish them where 
they belong as a chief foundation of all liberal education. It 
would be poor business indeed if, while the ancient classics are 
being resurrected, the natural and experimental sciences should 
be led by their teachers into the valley of the shadow of academic 
death.* 


November 7, 1927 

In previous Annual Reports attention has been directed to the 
fact that scientific study as an educational instrument has fallen 
far short of the high expectations that were formed of it and for 
it when the scientific movement in education began some sixty 
* Report for 1924-25, pp. 24-28. 
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years ago. Meanwhile the content of the natural and physical 
sciences has been multiphed manyfold. Truly revolutionary dis- 
coveries and inventions have followed each other with amazing 
rapidity, and both the form and the material of daily life have 
been made over as a result of new scientific knowledge and its 
application. 

The scientific method is everywhere extolled and within cer- 
tain limits is rigorously applied. Yet the public mind, reinforced 
each year by a veritable army of youth which is marched 
through scientific laboratories and lecture-rooms, museums and 
observatories, is as untouched by scientific method as if no such 
thing existed. Even men of science thejnselves, when out of sight 
of their own laboratories, betray the most astounding willingness 
to become the victims of rumors, dogmatic assertions and emo- 
tional appeals of every sort. The fact of the matter would seem 
to be that scientific training and scientific method, despite ail the 
time and labor and money that have been lavished upon them, 
have thus far failed to take hold of the minds and temperaments 
of vast numbers of those who have been offered scientific train- 
ing in greater or lesser part. 

Reflection on these exceptionally interesting facts prompts 
various queries and suggestions. Part of the difficulty may be 
found in the fact that science has been suffering from what may 
be described as a superiority complex which has prevented it 
from realizing its true place in the scheme of things. There is cer- 
tainly no region or realm into which science does not or ought 
not to aim to penetrate, on the plane in tohich science moves. But 
that plane is, as every scholar in the field of human thinking must 
realize, a subordinate one. It is the plane upon which the world 
appears as made up not of definite and independent objects, but 
of infinite series of changing units whose interrelations and inter- 
dependences are all-important and all-controlling. To science no 
object is independent. Each depends on every other and depend- 
ence— relativity— is the controlling principle of the universe. 
There remains, however, that still higher plane upon which the 
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aniverse appears as a self-dependent, self-related, self-active to- 
tality. It is on this plane that philosophy hves and moves and has 
its being, and on this plane that art and music and literature find 
the inspiration and the motive of those insights, aspirations and 
intuitions which pave the path to beauty. 

This is neither the time nor the place unduly to argue these 
fundamental principles, but it is the time and the place to point 
out that if science as an educational instrument has not done what 
might reasonably be expected, it is first of all because it has not 
recognized the limitations that rest upon its place and function 
in the scheme of things. In the second place, science has been in 
large part badly taught and in large part is badly taught today. 
The sole reliance upon the laboratory method of introducing 
students to an understanding of scientific method, scientific fact 
and scientific accomplishment is well-nigh disastrous. For the 
narrow specialist it does its work well, but for him who wishes to 
know something of modern science as an instrument of culture 
and as a branch of organized knowledge, it is not the correct 
point of departure. The laboratory method is the true method of 
discovery but it is not the true method of elementary exposition 
and instruction. First of all the student approaching for the first 
time any part of the field of scientific knowledge should have 
that field described and explained to him, its relation to other 
fields of scientific knowledge pointed out and the main lines of 
its historic development described and illustrated. The student of 
physics, for example, should be shown how physics has come to 
be; where and how it originated; what are its relations to mathe- 
matics, to astronomy, to chemistry; when and how did it pass 
from what may be called its astrological to its astronomical 
phase; who were the personalities who first unfolded and defined 
fundamental physical facts and laws; what did they look like, 
when did they live, what was their relation to their contempo- 
raries. In other words, the student approaching the subject of 
physics should be made to feel that physics instead of being a 
very small part of a cross-section of the world of today is rejilly 
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a splendid intellectual discipline with a long and notable history, 
and that it has come to be what it is by steps and stages that can 
be easily marked out and mastered. The moment the student gets 
this view of physics, his study of it takes told of him with re- 
doubled power because he sees himself dealing with a vast and 
continuing human interest. Then is the time for the laboratory 
method to be drawn upon to show him the technique of present- 
day knowledge and present-day discovery. In short, the natural 
and physical sciences have an enormous value as cultural subjects 
which has been in large part lost by bad methods of teaching and 
presentation. The specialist gets from his study of science all 
that he needs for his specialty, but science meanwhile stands 
apart from the general stream of cultural influence and develop- 
ment. Faraday and Maxwell, Huxley, and Tyndall, Berthelot and 
Pasteur, Helmholtz and Kelvin, as well as our own Pupin and 
Millikan, are scientific teachers of a different type. They all have 
in high degree the power of so interpreting science that at their 
hands it becomes a genuine instrument for the improvement of 
popular thinking and pubUc action and a vitally important ele- 
ment of broad and fine culture. 

As was indicated in an earher Annual Report, no small part of 
the influence which caused the decline and fall of the ancient 
classics as a chief instrument of education was contributed by the 
unhappy methods of instruction pursued by the classical teachers 
themselves. If now science is to be sentenced to a similar fate, 
there will be nothing left of the tested educational instruments, 
and the next generation will be sentenced to the very poor and 
pretentious substitute of vocational instraction.* 

November 3, 1930 

It is hard to imagine anything more sad than the decline and 
fall of classical scholarship and classical teaching in American 
education, with the resultant paralysis in the development of our 
national understanding and our national cultivation. The changed 

* Report for 1926-27, pp. 24-27. 
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conditions of life and of knowledge being what they are, it 
would have been quite impossible under any circumstances, as 
well as unwise, for the ancient classics to maintain their one-time 
dominance of the best type of secondary school and college 
education. An appropriate readjustment of their place in the edu- 
cational program would, however, have been something very dif- 
ferent from the substantially complete downfall which has over- 
taken them. The Greek language and literature, Greek history, 
Greek eloquence, Greek philosophy and Greek institutional life, 
a knowledge of all of which is a qua non to an understanding 

of the intellectual and the spiritual life of today and to prepara- 
tion for full participation in that life, have passed quite outside 
the range either of knowledge or of interest of the present gen- 
eration of American students and their teachers. Latin, which 
bade fair to travel the same road, has been checked somewhat in 
its decline, but nevertheless its situation is parlous in the extreme. 

The effects of all this are apparent on every hand. They reveal 
themselves in a lack of historical knowledge and perspective, in a 
lack of acquaintance with what is the very best and most fruitful 
of human experience, and in a lack of understanding of the sig- 
nificance of those literally colossal achievements of the mind and 
spirit which made anaent Greece and Rome immortal, no matter 
what fate may befall their history, their literature and them insti- 
tutions as elements of an educational program. With all these 
have come also increasing carelessness of good manners and a 
sorry lowering of literary and artistic standards. 

This decline and fall, it must be admitted, has been hastened 
and made certain by the attitude and influence of a host of those 
who were themselves teachers of the classics and who were en- 
gaged in the promotion of classical scholarship. They saw fit to 
supplant understanding of the ancient world with a myriad of 
minutiae of highly specialised learning, and to push far into the 
background the vitally important art of interpretation which is 
the essential element of real teaching. 

Following the remarkable series of discoveries which began 
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something more than a hundred years ago and which absorbed 
the attention of classical scholars in Germany, in France, more or 
less in England, and increasingly in the United States, the classi- 
cal teacher too often left off the useful task of exposition and in- 
terpretation and became a highly specialized research worker in 
some narrowly bounded field of philology, of epigraphy or of 
archaeology. Into academic recesses such as these naturally no 
considerable company of students could possibly follow. Classi- 
cal studies became identified in the pubhc mind with this sort 
of minute and highly technical knowledge, and they rapidly lost 
their commanding and inspiring position as the seat and center of 
the study of humane letters. So it came about that in time clas- 
sical studies in the schools and colleges of the United States were 
first asphj^ated, then embalmed, then incinerated, and finally 
placed in well-decorated funeral urns in the academic colum- 
barium by those who should have been their glad and eager 
companions, exponents and interpreters. Minute technical stupes 
have been substituted for literary and aesthetic appreciation and 
interpretation. When that happened the end was in sight. If there 
is ever again to be a genuine revival of classical learning — and 
nothing would more help and uplift American education and 
American life — it can only follow upon the influence of a group 
of scholars who are inspired by the ideals at which Greek and 
Roman art and letters aimed, and who are endowed with a ca- 
pacity to interpret these in terms to be understood in the light of 
the world of today. Now and again there is a flash of hghtning 
against this darkly clouded sky that comes from the direction of 
Oxford or Cambridge or Scotland or France or Italy, but it must 
be confessed that these moments of illumination are few and far 
between. 

Strange as it may seem, the academic subjects whose rise con- 
tributed powerfully to pushing the ancient classics into the back- 
ground appear now to be themselves in danger of coming under 
the influence of forces wholly similar to those which have de- 
stroyed the prestige of the ancient classics and any considerable 
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knowledge of them. The natural and experimental sciences are 
of fascinating interest to every one who aspires to regard him- 
self as an educated man. For some four hundred years the subject 
matter of these sciences has been steadily and rapidly expanding, 
and as scientific method has increased its power of penetration 
and multiplied its capacities the world about us has yielded one 
amazing secret after another until today the limits of scientific 
knowledge are measured only by the distance from the in- 
credibly vast to the inconceivably small. Earlier and apparently 
well-established divisions of scientific territory are steadily dis- 
appearing. No one can longer tell where physics ends and chem- 
istry begins, and now biophysics has come into existence to bur- 
row through the wall which has separated physics from biology. 
Mathematics, the earliest tool and instrument of abstract thought, 
then long regarded as little more than a curious method of play- 
ing with the symbolic and the unreal, has reasserted itself at the 
hands of Einstein as the clue to the structure and fundamental 
laws of the physical universe. The whole round world has be- 
come the playground of the mind. Hypothesis quickly leaps into 
demonstration and demonstration then with lightning-like ra- 
pidity becomes the foundation of new and strange superstruc- 
tures. To be ignorant of all this, or to be careless of it, is to put 
oneself outside the pale of that kind and wealth of understanding 
which are essential to liberal education. 

Nevertheless, there are not wanting signs that teachers and 
research workers in the field of natural and experimental science 
may yet do for their favorite knowledges precisely what the 
teachers of the ancient classics have done for an understanding of 
the life and literature of ancient Greece and Rome. Today if 
the university student wishes to make himself a specialist in any 
one of the various fields in which science presents itself to him, 
the largest ability, the widest knowledge and the most splendid 
laboratory equipment are at his service. He may quickly be 
drawn and pushed into the secret places of physics, of chemistry, 
of biology, of geology, of astronomy or even of mathematics; 
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but how fares it with him who, not wishing to become a special- 
ist in any of these fields, seeks for accurate and inspiring under- 
standing of what all this scientific discovery and progress is 
about? Too often he asks for the bread of interpretation and is 
given only the stone of minute experimentation. 

It would indeed be a cruel fate if the natural and experimental 
sciences, after their full half-century of increasing educational 
dominance and with their quite unlimited educational possibili- 
ties, were now to be sent the way of the ancient classics, and 
should come to be generally used and known only in their ap- 
plied and technical aspects, primarily for economic reasons and 
from motives of gain. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

If the natural and experimental sciences are to escape this fate, 
those who teach and who represent them in the academic life of 
the world must be able to follow the example of a Huxley and a 
Tyndall, of a Helmholtz and a Du Bois-Reymond, of a Pupin 
and a Millikan, of an Eddington and a Jeans, and those like- 
minded and like-spirited with them, who can and will interpret 
the facts, the findings, the methods and the lessons of the natural 
and experimental sciences to that multiplying host of intelligent 
men and women who seek a liberal education in the true sense of 
that term. Narrowly limited specialization between mounting 
walls of closely restricted interest, knowledge and skill will not 
do. That way lies the path to the academic graveyard.* 

* Report for 1929-30, pp. 24-27. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE CLASSICS AND MODERN 

LANGUAGES 

A REVIVAL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES? 

November 3, 1919 

yt s to the present state of the classics at Columbia, it may be 
jt\, pertinent to point out that the number of students taking 
courses in Greek and Latin has diminished very greatly. This 
change has perhaps been inevitable, since Latin and Greek lit- 
erature, art, and life usually seem to the young American very 
remote from the life of today. This movement has been hastened, 
however, by the rise of many new subjects which were bound to 
develop rapidly and to absorb much if not most of the under- 
graduate’s time and interest. These new subjects are so many and 
so widely extended that their representatives have often insisted 
not only that Greek and Latin be no longer prescribed, but that 
programs of study be arranged which make it difficult for the 
student who wishes to take an extended course in Greek and 
Latin to do so. 

A second reason for the decline in the number of those who 
study Greek and Latin in college is undoubtedly to be found in 
the manner in which those subjects have been taught. There has 
been too little attempt to give the student a sufficient mastery of 
the language to enable him to read it rapidly and to grasp quickly 
and surely the essential idea of the author read, although these 
very ideas have played so large a part in the development of the 
modem world. There has been too little emphasis laid upon this 
fact and very little correlation established between the study of 
the classics and other fields of knowledge to which the classics 
stand in important relationship. It is certainly desirable that an- 
cient types of literature be studied in immediate association with 
specific modem examples of similar types. 

A long step forward has been taken by the recent action of the 
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Faculty of Columbia College in making the entrance examination 
in Greek and Latin to consist chiefly of translation at sight. 
While it is perhaps not easy for anybody but an exceptionally 
gifted student to acquire this power, better results than were 
formerly had are surely possible and are, in fact, already being 
reached. It is the aim of the teachers of Greek and Latin at the 
present time to bring their students much more closely into 
touch than heretofore with ancient ideas and ideals, with ancient 
life, and with ancient political, moral, and social relationships, as 
well as to emphasize more effectively the relations of Latin with 
English and French and of Greek with the terminology of mod- 
ern science. It is felt that in the farther development of such 
courses as those that have to do with the life and thought of the 
Greeks and Romans, with Greek and Roman manners and cus- 
toms, and Greek and Roman art, there lies the promise of a new 
revival of classical study. 

Among the difficulties in the way of bringing about a revival 
of interest in classical study is the fact that the undergraduate 
student, like the modem world in general, wishes to see imme- 
diate practical results from his efforts. He unfortunately lives 
almost wholly under close limitations of both time and space; he 
lives in the present and in the play of his own personality within 
his own community. The peoples and literatures of long ago 
seem too remote to gain his interest, and even when their relation 
to his own day is pointed out, he is apt to ask why a knowledge 
of the latter will not suffice. The only answer is, of course, as 
Gilbert Murray has wisely said, that the study of the present iso- 
lates, whereas the study of far distant times, if these be really 
great, sets one free. Perhaps real philosophy and ripe cultivation 
can come only late in life, and it is no wonder therefore that the 
modem student, intensely practical and the child of his own age, 
cannot see the value of the larger life into which he might easily 
enter. 

Something may also be due to the disinclination, very marked 
in America, even among the so-called educated classes, to gain 
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a real acquaintance with other languages than their own. Lin- 
guistic study as such, even for purely practical purposes, has not 
often appealed to the young American. He prefers to batter his 
way through the world with his own peculiar English, rather 
than to smooth out his path by gaining a mastery of French, 
Italian, Spanish, or German. Professor Paul Shorey has called 
attention to the fact that the study of the older forms of the 
Romance and Germanic languages, never very popular among 
American students, is already beginning to go the way of the 
study of the ancient classics. 

The experience of those young Americans who served in 
Europe during the war seems likely to affect them in one of two 
ways: some of them will have gained an insight into the necessity 
and value of knowing a foreign language, while others will only 
have acquired increased contempt for those foreigners who are 
so unfortunate as not to be able to speak English. 

There is food for thought in the statement made by Dr. Parkin, 
Executive Officer of the Rhodes Trust, in a recent article on the 
Rhodes Scholarships, wherein he points to the markedly high 
proportion of failures on the part of American candidates to pass 
the very moderate examination required for entrance to Oxford 
University, and the fact that this high percentage of failures is 
found not alone in the classical languages but in the so-called 
more modern subjects as well. May it not be true that the Ameri- 
can student resents the demand for the close and long-continued 
application necessary to an accurate knowledge of any difScult 
subject? Is it not true that this attitude has been carefully fos- 
tered for years past by many school and college teachers who, 
themselves without a sound educational philosophy, have spread 
abroad false notions of thoroughness and discipline among the 
unfortunate students in their charge? Too many schools and 
colleges are deserting the familiar grounds of sound educational 
principle for the shifting sands of expediency, popularity, and 
quick, if unsatisfactory, results.* 

* Report for 1918-19, pp. 48-51. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGES 

November 2, 1914 

The provision thus far made for instruction in the Spanish 
language and literature is deplorably insufficient. Every year 
there is a demand from students, particularly of law and of en- 
gineering, but coming in part also from those who expect to en- 
ter busmess life, for more extensive and more practical instruc- 
tion in the Spanish language. It will not be possible for the people 
of the United States to enter into close relation with the peoples 
of the other American republics until the Spanish language is 
more generally spoken and written by educated persons here, 
and until there is a fuller appreciation of the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the history and civili2ation of those American peoples 
which have developed out of Spain. It will not be enough to 
teach Spanish literature and to teach students to read Spanish. 
They must also be taught to speak it in order that in business 
and in social intercourse they may be able to use it with freedom 
as a medium of expression. 

The same thing is true of the instruction in French and in 
German. Elaborate arguments are made by men of weight and 
of authority to the effect that the ability to speak French and to 
speak German is much less important than the ability to read 
those languages and the possession of some general knowledge 
of their literatures. This is a sadly perverted point of view. The 
man who is able to read a page of Taine, or perhaps of Anatole 
France, and who finds himself in a French business house or a 
French drawing-room without the ability to express his wants or 
his thought in a single well-formed and intelligible sentence, feels 
like a foolj and he deserves to feel like a fool. The man who 
caimot speak and write French and German does not know 
French and German, and it is sheer folly to suppose that this lack 
of ability to use a great educational instrument and a vitally im- 
portant tool in business and social intercourse is compensated for 
by a more or less superficial knowledge of the classic literature 
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of the French and German peoples or by the capacity to read a 
French or German book with more or less constant dependence 
upon the dictionary. Indeed, it would be highly advantageous if 
all instruction in the French, German, Spanish or Italian lan- 
guages and literatures were conducted in those languages after 
the first year of college work in them. 

The asphyxiation of Greek and Latin as school and college 
subjects, which began a generation ago, was in no small part due 
to the industrious but misguided efforts of school and college 
teachers of those subjects. It would be in the highest degree de- 
plorable if the modem European languages were to suffer a 
similar fate and for a like reason.* 

November 4, 1918 

The American college is still far from realizing the goal of 
modem language teaching described by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow in his inaugural address when entering upon his 
work as Professor of Modem Languages in Bowdoin College, 
September 2, 1830. Nearly ninety years ago Mr. Longfellow 
was moved to say: 

A knowledge of the principal languages of modem Europe forms 
inour day an essential part of a liberal education. . . . I cannot regard 
the study of a language as the pastime of a listless hour. To trace the 
progress of the human mind through the progressive development 
of language; to learn how other nations thought, and felt, and spake; 
to enrich the tuiderstanding by opening upon it new sources of 
knowledge; and by speaking many tongues to become a citizen of the 
world; these are objects worthy of the exertion their attainment de- 
mands at our hands. 

The mere acquisition of a language is not the ultimate object: It is 
a means to be employed in the acquisition of something which lies 
beyond. I should therefore deem my duty but half performed were 
I to limit my exertions to the narrow bounds of grammatical rules: 
Nay, that I had done little for the intellectual culture of a pupU when 
I had merely put an instrament into his hands, without explaining to 
him its most important uses. 

Mr. Longfellow goes on throughout this notable address to 
give a general outline of what he conceived to be his field 

* Report for 1913-14, pp. 28-29. 
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of academic duty, and drew a picture as satisfying as it was 
inviting. 

Except in rare cases it cannot be doubted that the study of 
modem foreign languages has been carried on qmte apart from 
any study of the life, the institutions, the art, and the civilization 
of the peoples whose languages they are, save that opportunity 
is given to read, more or less haltingly, a few of the great literary 
masterpieces which a particular language enshrines. The very 
name of our academic departments indicates a narrowness of 
view and purpose which we should now quickly strive to out- 
grow. Instead of a Department of Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures, for example, there should be, let us say, a Department 
of the Latin Peoples, in which might be assembled not only those 
teachers who give instruction in the Romance languages and 
literatures, but also those who give instruction in the history, the 
government, the art, and the architecture of those peoples that 
are of direct Latin descent. In similar fashion there might be De- 
partments of the Teutonic or Germanic Peoples, of the Slavic 
Peoples and of the Oriental Peoples. The Department of Classical 
Philology is already appropriately named, since the broad inter- 
pretation of that term is inclusive of the history, the institutions, 
the art, and the life of the ancient peoples of Greece and Rome. 
The chief thing is to cease thinking of a language as something 
apart or as a mere tool for technical use, and to come to regard 
it as a pathway leading to new and inspiring regions of under- 
standing and of appreciation. The chief purpose in studying 
French should be to gain an understanding and appreciation of 
France, and that cannot follow upon a mere study of the lan- 
guage as a form and instrument of literary expression alone, 
vitally important though that be.* 


November i, 1929 

Despite the very marked development in modern language 
instruction throughout the schools and colleges of the United 

* Report for 1917-18, pp. 26-27. 
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States, these languages as subjects of study have never quite out- 
grown the position originally assigned them as extracurricular 
activities. There was a time when music and drawing, together 
with French and German, were frankly classed and treated as 
outside and in addition to the ordinary and normal program of 
study. Although modem language instruction was offered in Co- 
lumbia College at a very early period in its history, it disappeared 
entirely, and even as late as 1880 no undergraduate was offered 
instruction in French, Italian or Spanish, although he might get 
certain very limited instraction in German as a purely optional 
subject, if he chose to do so. 

Even today the effect of this point of view and this habit of 
t hinkin g persists throughout the country and offers a stumbling- 
block of no inconsiderable size and importance in the path of 
progress toward making genuine knowledge of modem Euro- 
pean languages more widespread among Americans. It often ex- 
cites surprise in Europe and in South America, and justly so, that 
even American university teachers, including scholars and men 
of science of consequence, who can read French or German or 
Italian or Spanish more or less stumblingly, are wholly lacking 
in the capacity to carry on conversation in any one of those 
tongues or to make themselves agreeable and interesting in a 
European or South American drawing-room. This lamentable 
condition is perhaps in the way of being remedied, but that com- 
plete remedy will take some time is very obvious. There is no 
reason why the educated and the cultivated man should not have 
speaking knowledge of at least two of the four chief modem 
European languages. To attain such knowledge is not dihEcult, 
and the addition which it makes to one’s pleasure, to one’s com- 
fort, and to one’s satisfaction is literally enormous. The English- 
speaking American is pretty generally of opinion that the world 
is his oyster and there is no reason why he should concern him- 
self to master the spoken language of another people whom he 
persists in looking upon as foreign or alien, despite all the teach- 
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ings of history and all the interpenetrations of literature, science 
and philosophy. 

Just now modem language teaching at Columbia is being 
steadily strengthened and its practical character increased. The 
mere knowledge of the grammar of a foreign language, together 
with some survey of its Hterature, is not sufficient. There must 
be command of it for spoken use. Among other things, such com- 
mand would speedily make a breach in that wall of prejudice 
which is so constantly painted to look like patriotism. The Mai- 
son Fran§aise, the Deutsches Haus, and the Casa Italiana are ad- 
mirable agencies well adapted to inspire and to assist in increasing 
and deepening knowledge not only of the literatures and the in- 
stitutions, but of the languages, of France, of Germany and of 
Italy. Apparently it will not be long before a Casa Hispinica and 
a Japan House take their place by the side of those excellent 
institutions just named. The success of the undertakings which 
these buildings envisage will be in large part measured by their 
ability to stimulate teaching scholars and students alike to gain a 
capacity to speak and to write the languages of the peoples with 
whose civilizations and instimtions these buildings serve to bring 
us in constantly closer relationship.* 

* Report for 1928-29, pp. 38-40. 
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PHASES OF UNIVERSITY GOVERNAIENT 

THE MEANING OF "‘UNIVERSITY** 

November 6, 1933 

I N earlier reports, particularly those for the years 1925 and 
1931, fundamental questions relating to the organization and 
development of universities in the United States were presented 
in some detail. Each year continues to make it plain, however, 
that the confusion in the public mind, and even in what may be 
called the educational mind, between college and university still 
persists and is obviously most perplexing to European visitors 
and observers. It is this confusion which makes American educa- 
tional statistics of higher education, whether official or unofEcial, 
as these are printed and widely circulated, wholly meaningless 
for comparison with statistics in other countries, owing to the 
lack of any clearly thought-out and sound method of classifying 
institutions of higher education according to their real character 
rather than according to their self-assumed names. Nothing is 
easier than for a college in this country to call itself a university, 
even though it has not the first characteristic of university or- 
ganization, method or ideal. All it need have is ambition to be 
something which it is not and caimot be. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, through the Office of Education in 
the Department of the Interior, persists in classifying universities 
and colleges as either public or private. There is, and can be, no 
private university or private college in the United States, unless, 
perchance, some state or the District of Columbia be sufficiently 
loose in its legislation to permit an individual or a corporation to 
seize upon either name and use it for private profit. Every genu- 
ine college and university in the United States is a public insti- 
tution and is grounded upon the law of the state in which it ex- 
ists. The only real distinction between these institutions grows 
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out of their differing methods of financial support and control. 
They are either tax-supported or non-tax-supported colleges and 
universities. In either case they are public institutions. The mere 
notion that anyone could establish and maintain a private uni- 
versity 'would not occur to a person ■with any sense of humor. 

It must be repeated over and over again that the ground for 
all this confusion arises in failure to distinguish between the three- 
fold division of the period following upon the elementary school 
which exists in America, and the two-fold division of that period 
which exists on the Continent of Europe. In America this period 
is divided between secondary school, college and university, 
while in Continental Europe it is divided between lycSe or Gym- 
nasium and university. The American college, it must again be 
repeated for the hundredth time, covers the field which on the 
Continent of Europe is occupied by the upper years of the lycSe 
or Gynmashm and the first year of the university. AH this con- 
fusion is made still more confounded by the fact that our colleges 
derived their origin from England, where the term university 
was used in still another sense and was, in the case of both Oxford 
and Cambridge, an organization composed of largely independ- 
ent and self-governing colleges, rather than something built upon 
those colleges as the American university is supposed to be built 
upon the American college. Out of all this arises the fact that 
while there are but 1 1 universities in England, 4 in Scotland and 
1 in Wales, 5 in Belgium and 8 in Holland, 17 in France and 23 
in Germany, 3 in Austria, 4 in Hungary, 25 in Italy, and 1 1 in 
Spain, there are no fewer than 263 universities, colleges and 
technological institutions in the United States approved by the 
Association of American Universities. Of these 36 are institu- 
tions having a more or less complete university organization 
equipped with schools for graduate study and ■with some, at least, 
of the usual professional or technological schools. This leaves 
227 colleges and technological institutions which are approved 
by the Association of American Universities. On the other hand, 
various books of reference give the public a quite different 
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impression. The World Almanac lists 579 universities and col- 
leges in the United States, the Directory of the United States 
Bureau of Education lists 567, and the Statesman's Year Book 
for 1933 is able to find no fewer than 1,078 universities, colleges 
and professional schools. 

It so happens that every genuine university in the United 
States has a college incorporated in its educational system, and 
in the vast majority of cases the college looms larger before the 
public than does the university. It is the undergraduates of the 
college who carry on intercollegiate sport and who in a hundred 
different ways interest the public and attract its attention. The 
older body of more advanced students is very little in the public 
eye and is composed of mature and well-disciplined men and 
women who have fixed their minds on a definite intellectual goal 
and are doing their best to reach it with credit and with honor. 

What may be called the interpenetration of the American col- 
lege and the American university has very greatly influenced 
both institutions. Virile logically, no doubt, it would have been 
better to separate each type of institution, as is done on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, historical conditions and sentimental relation- 
ships have made this quite impossible in the United States, since, 
with the exception of Johns Hopkins University and Clark Uni- 
versity, every existing American university is the outgrowth of 
an earlier and older college, and for both of these an organization 
for undergraduate work was quickly provided. It is important 
to dwell from time to time upon these fundamental facts and dis- 
tinctions, since there can be no clear thinking relative to higher 
education in the United States and its problems unless they are 
known and observed.* 

THE AIMS OF ADMINISTRATION 

October 6, 1902 

Any separation between financial and educational control in 
university administration would be as unwise as it is impracti- 

* Report for 1932-33, pp. 26-28, 
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cable; but Columbia University has been fortunate, and in line 
with the best thought on the subject, in placing the initiative in 
aU matters of education in the hands of the Faculties or the Uni- 
versity Council. We have been unusually successful in adjusting 
the administration and oversight of the University to modem 
conditions, and almost every policy now urged by students of 
educational administration is already in operation here.* 

October 3, 1904 

The general efficiency of the University is greatly increased • 
and the burden of administration which rests upon the teaching 
staff is much lightened, by the unification and simplification of 
University administration which goes steadily on. The care of 
the buildings and grounds and the direction of the janitorial force 
of the four corporations now included in the University are all 
in the hands of the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, 
and the University Librarian is the responsible officer in charge 
of every collection of books anywhere within the University’s 
bounds. The unification of the registration system is almost 
completed, and doubtless will soon be entirely so. As each step 
in this direction of administrative unification has been taken, it 
has been followed by just the advantages and savings that were 
predicted for it. The administrative machinery of a great uni- 
versity is necessarily large and complicated, but it should run 
noiselessly, smoothly, and without sensible friction. This end can 
be accomplished by following the rules which prevail in any 
great business undertaking and putting every detail of any one 
division or class of work under a single responsible head, with 
entire freedom to solve his own problems in his own way so long 
as the University is efficiently served. 

The influence and authority of the University Council grow 
greater year by year, and any successful movement to control or 
direct the opinion of the University must of necessity involve 
the Council’s cooperation. At present, the Council has no such 
* Report for 1901-2, pp. 21-22. 
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direct control over the action of other Faculties as it has over 
the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, and Pure Science, 
but its moral influence on any doubtful question arising in any 
part of the University would certainly be ’strong, and proba- 
bly determining. This fact makes for legislative harmony as the 

policy above outlined makes for administrative simplicity and 
* 



November 4, 1907 

The various activities and processes which, taken together, 
constitute what is known as the administration of the University, 
are not ends in themselves, but means. The end is the purpose or 
group of purposes for which the University exists. To the ac- 
complishment of that end all administrative procedure should 
be subordinated, and the less conspicuous the administrative ma- 
chinery, the more effectively is it serving its purpose. The his- 
tory of the development of administrative procedure is not un- 
like the history of certain evolutionary processes. When a new 
need is felt, a new organ or instrument comes into existence to 
meet that need. This organ may be simple or complex, but the 
simpler it is the greater the likelihood of its being effective. A 
great many persons who are either naturally inefficient or who 
have become inefficient as a result of their own activities, are 
severely critical of persons or instrumentalities which perform 
their duties promptly and weU. A university administration is 
efficient when it promotes, to the extent of its capacity, the ef- 
fectiveness of each and every element in the educational system 
of the university and an increasing cooperation between them. 

In a university so large and so many-sided as our own, there 
are an infinite number of details to be cared for, if the work of 
teaching and investigation is to go forward smoothly and with- 
out interruption. Many of these details are best cared for by offi- 
cers other than those of instruction, but not a few of them must, 
by reason of their character, fall to the lot of those who are 

* Report for 1903-4, pp, 23-24. 
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members of the teaching staff of the University. It is entirely 
clear that the distribution of the resulting duties among the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff must be so arranged as to avoid over- 
loading any single teacher or group of teachers, and yet so as to 
get the work done with the least expenditure of time and effort. 
Experience proves beyond cavil the wisdom of the opinion which 
Washington expressed in his letter of September 24, 1792, ad- 
dressed to Henry Knox, Secretary of War: * 

My observation [Washington wrote] on every employment in life 
is, that, wherever and whenever one person is foimd adequate to the 
discharge of a duty by close application thereto, it is worse executed 
by two persons, and scarcely done at all if three or four are em- 
ployed therein. 

The assumption derived from the political views of the old 
English Whigs, that responsibility mtist be divided, and that 
every exercise of power must be checked and counterchecked, 
is quite false when applied to the administrative procedure of 
today. The sound principle, on the contrary, is the one which 
grants large responsibility to individual officers and then holds 
them to strict accountability for its discharge. Our developments 
of the past twenty-five years have all been in this direction. The 
University correspondence, the registration of smdents, the ad- 
mission of candidates to the various schools, the discipline of 
students, have all been committed to special agencies, usually 
individuals, and the work has in every case been increasingly well 
done. 

By reason of these provisions for the administration of the 
University’s business, the teachers and scholars are set free in in- 
creasing measure for the work which is peculiarly theirs. A great 
deal yet remains to be done, in order to reduce the burden of 
correspondence which rests upon not a few University teachers, 
but there are no funds at hand with which to do it. With this 
single exception almost all routine that can, in the nature of the 
case, be taken from the shoulders of the teaching staff, has been 

* Writingf of George Washington, edited by Worthington Giauncey 
Ford, Xn, 191. 
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so taken. Wherever the administrative officers fall below the 
standard of effectiveness which they ought to reach, the failure 
is traceable, I think, in every case, to lack of funds with which 
to make provision for the work that is to be done. 

During the past year or two a number of writers in the public 
press have expressed the opinion that in some way or other the 
university career is unfavorably afFected by the methods of uni- 
versity administration that have been developed in the United 
States. The contrary is the case, at least so far as those institu- 
tions are concerned which may properly be taken as representa- 
tive of the best that American development has yet reached. In 
those institutions the scholar of capacity has nothing to fear save 
the burden of the new obligations which increasing usefulness 
and expanding reputation bring to him. He is unrestricted in his 
liberty to teach what he likes and as he likes. He chooses, either 
directly or indirectly, his own subordinates and his own associ- 
ates. He formulates, so far as he can impress his views and con- 
victions upon his colleagues, the educational policies of the insti- 
tution that he serves. As our civilization grows older and more 
regard is paid to those who know, he finds himself in an increas- 
ingly important and responsible position toward the public. Such 
books and apparatus as he requires for his personal studies and 
researches are provided not only liberally but lavishly to the 
limit of the funds at the disposal of the university corporation, 
and sometimes even beyond that limit. There never has been a 
time when the academic career was so attractive as it is today, 
and that hundreds of the best and most ambitious yoting men in 
America have chosen it and are choosing it, the rolls of the 
universities of the land clearly prove.* 


November 7, 1910 

The office and value of administration in a modem university 
are not yet clearly understood. Indeed, administration has been 
defined by some one whose wit does not wholly hide his as- 
* Report for 1906-7, pp. 24-27. 
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pirations for anarchy as “ doing extremely well what had better 
not be done at all.” The task of university administration is the 
clearly defined but difficult one of making an environment in 
which scholars and teachers can work agreeably, effectively and 
undisturbed. It is everywhere and always subordinate to the in- 
tellectual life and activity of the university, but it is vitally im- 
portant if the wisest use is to be made of limited resources, if 
waste and confusion are to be prevented, and if the conditions 
surrounding teaching and investigation are to be such as to make 
most easily possible the prosecution of successful intellectual en- 
deavor.* 


November i, 1920 

Perhaps in no other respect has the University, during the past 
few years, made greater progress than in making provision for 
the oversight of the health of both officers and students. Co- 
lumbia has gotten far away from the notion that its only respon- 
sibility toward its students is to provide them with scholarly 
instruction. The conception of education which here prevails 
includes instruction to be sure, but it relegates instruction to its 
proper place in any sound scheme of truly educational endeavor. 
Mental and physical health, comfortable housing and good food 
come before either textbooks or laboratories as educational in- 
strumentalities. The University Medical Officer and his assistants 
stand guard over the health of the University, not for the pur- 
pose of doing the ordinary work of a physician in treating and 
curing disease, but for the purpose of keeping officers and stu- 
dents in good health, and of preventing the onset of those ail- 
ments and illnesses that may by care be so easily prevented. The 
practical results are extraordinary and can be testified to by hun- 
dreds of officers and students. This service is provided by the 
University without charge and in fulfilment of what it conceives 
to be a part of its duty toward its members.t 

* Report for 1909-10, pp. 1-2. 
t Report for 1010-20, p. 0. 
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November 3, 1921 

From the beginning the plan for the development and strength- 
ening of the Medical School has included making the professors 
of clinical subjects University professors in fact as well as in 
name, by calling upon them for full-time academic service and 
by providing for them adequate salaries. The Statutes of the 
University, Section 65, have for many years contained the fol- 
lowing definition of full-time service, which will hereafter apply 
to officers of instruction and research in the Medical School pre- 
cisely as to those in other parts of the University: 

No officer of instruction shall be employed in any occupation 
which interferes with the thorough, efficient, and earnest pertorm- 
ance of the duties of his office. 

The responsibility for determining when, in any particular 
case, this provision of the Statutes may seem to be violated rests 
upon the President. For these reasons it has not been necessary 
for the University, in establishing full-time service for professors 
of clinical subjects, to adopt any of the methods, some of them 
fantastic and bizarre, that are understood to have been proposed 
elsewhere. The University’s own standards and ideals made 
provision for aU that was necessary. The fact is that much of 
the recent public discussion as to full-time service on the part 
of teachers of medical subjects has been quite beside the point. 
It has of course been necessary to break up what was left of 
the old-time proprietary school sptem under which a clinical 
teacher frequently felt that his academic obligation was subordi- 
nate to his private professional practice. That point of view had, 
however, begun to disappear years ago and very little, if any- 
thing, now remains of it. On the other hand, it is one of the 
main objects of the modem university to keep its teachers and 
organizers of research from becoming too academic, too nar- 
rowly limited to their immediate university work, and too re- 
mote from the happenings in the world about them. The modem 
college and university teacher, and most of aU the teacher in a 
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school of law, of medicine, of engineering, of architecture, or of 
journalism, needs frequent and many points of contact with the 
practical affairs of life in order to increase his effectiveness as a 
member of the university. Arbitrarily to deprive a university 
ofBcer of such contacts and such opportunities for practical ex- 
perience, even when they bring pecuniary reward, is to decrease 
and not to increase his scientific and educational usefulness. The 
only point to be guarded is that set out in the provision of the 
University Statutes that has just been quoted.* 

November 3, 1921 

In this connection [with regard to an “ administrative board ” 
for the School of Business] it is appropriate to point out that the 
administrative board is an administrative device that is tending 
to supplant, either directly or indirectly, the older Faculty or- 
ganization. This is coming about by a natural process of evolu- 
tion and is due to the fact that such Faculty business as cannot 
be confided to administrative officers working under specific 
grants of power is best cared for by a relatively small legislative 
body. This may be an administrative board or it may be a com- 
mittee on instruction, growing out of the older Faculty itself, 
but the general effect is the same. The larger Faculties will con- 
tinue as original sources of authority in all matters pertaining to 
educational policy, as well as for the discussion of larger educa- 
tional problems and principles and for the choice of representa- 
tives to sit in various other University bodies.t 

November 5, 1923 

Columbia University is its own most severe critic. It has re- 
sisted the vice, or the virtue, of complacency, and constantly ex- 
amines and reexamines its own organization and activities with 
a view to their betterment. During the past year no part of the 
University has escaped this searching of the spirit. The Faculty 
of Columbia College has been studying how best to establish and 

* Report for 1920-21, pp. 5-7. 
t Report for 1920-21, pp. 17-18. 
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introduce a course introductory to the study of the natural and 
experimental sciences to parallel the course introductory to the 
study of contemporary civilization established four years ago. 
The Faculty of Applied Science has had under earnest consider- 
ation the question of the adequacy and wisdom of its present 
program of study and of the existing high standard required for 
admission to its rolls. The Faculty of Medicine has been strength- 
ening both its laboratory and its clinical teaching, and, like the 
Faculty of Applied Science, has under consideration the whole 
question of its program in order to determine how far the Medi- 
cal School program of today is satisfactory when measured by 
the demands of the practising physician and surgeon. The Fac- 
ulty of Law has carried to successful completion its plans for the 
organization of advanced instruction and research in the field of 
public and private law, in connection with which the degree of 
Doctor of Law (Doctor Juris) has now been authorized. The 
non-professional graduate Faculties of Political Science, Philoso- 
phy and Pure Science have cooperated in the creation of a repre- 
sentative Joint Committee on Graduate Instruction, which, under 
the chairmanship of the Dean, will deal with many matters which 
have heretofore absorbed the attention of those Faculties as a 
whole, thereby releasing their members from direct participation 
in some of that necessary academic business which so often ab- 
sorbs time and effort that might better be given to research and 
publication. The professional work in Architecture, in Business, 
and in Journalism has not stood still, and the many-sided under- 
takings of University Extension and the Summer Session have 
been both widened and deepened. The spirit of helpful coopera- 
tion and of loyal devotion to a common cause which permeates 
and animates the whole University is ground for deep gratifica- 
tion. Younger scholars are coming forward in considerable num- 
ber some day to take the place of those who are growing old in 
the service. The leaders of this group are already men of influ- 
ence and great usefulness not only in their several departments 
and faculties, but in the University as a whole. 
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The contributions to knowledge published during the year by 
the University’s scholars make a list far too long to reproduce 
here. They touch every conceivable field of knowledge, and not 
a few of them record research of much more than usual novelty 
and distinction. The University Press is wholly unable, for fi- 
nancial reasons, to place before the world of scholars the pub- 
lished results of each year’s completed work, and for that reason 
very many of these are not recorded as the product of the Uni- 
versity at all. 

On every side there are signs of progress and of earnest desire 
to improve the University’s teaching, to strengthen its equip- 
ment and to open out new and still more inviting opportunities 
for advanced scholars and those who are to be schooled in the 
art of independent inquiry. So long as this is true the Uni- 
versity is not drugged with self-content, but is alive, active and 
vigorous.* 


November 2, 1931 

For the thirtieth time this Annual Report is submitted over 
one and the same signature. These thirty years have been amaz- 
ingly abundant in significant happenings and in glad and happy 
service. . . . 

If the University is to continue to thrive and grow constantly 
stronger, to make more attractive and more inviting the aca- 
demic career, and to serve the nation and the world through its 
scholarship and service on the highest plane, it will not be enough 
simply to do industriously and well the work of each succeeding 
day. Those who have entrusted to them for a longer or a shorter 
time the University’s welfare must ever bear in mind the fine 
sentence of Emerson: “Be an opener of doors to those who 
come after you.” t 


* Report fot i9Z2-23, pp. 1-3 
1 Report for 1930-31, p. 51. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND LEGISLATION 

November 7, 1910 

The separation of legislation from administration, which is as 
necessary in a university as in a state, threw, under conditions 
as they formerly existed, an impossible burden upon the Presi- 
dent. No President could possibly know, immediately and at 
first hand, all the facts in regard to the scores of matters that 
were brought daily for executive decision. A decentralization of 
administrative authority had become imperative unless the whole 
work of the University was to be delayed and harassed. This 
decentralization was effected, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation contained in the Annual Report for 1903, by chang- 
ing the status of the Dean, by increasing his power and responsi- 
bility, and by striking out the statutory provision that no Dean 
should receive compensation as such. As a consequence, the 
Deans have become officers of the University as a whole and are 
much more than merely the administrators of the business of a 
given Faculty. It is still the duty of a Dean, of course, to carry 
out and enforce the legislation of the appropriate Faculty or 
Faculties, but it is also his duty to represent the general mterests 
of the University in and for that portion of it to which he is 
assigned by the Trustees. The Dean’s duties, therefore, are about 
what the duties of a college president formerly were. Indeed, it 
may be truthfully said that the present duties of the Dean of 
Columbia College are almost exactly those which devolved upon 
the President as recently as in the administration of Dr. Barnard. 
The duties of the President as they have come to exist are new 
duties created by new conditions, and they bear very little re- 
semblance to the duties of the President of twenty-five years 
ago.* 


* Report for 1909-10, pp. 42-43. 
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November i, 1915 

The great size of the University and the very rapid increase 
during recent years in the extent and variety of its activities, have 
directed constant attention to the importance of an effective, 
economical and smooth-working system of University adminis- 
tration. There is some measure of truth in the cynical suggestion 
that administration may best be defined as the doing extremely 
well of something that had better not be done at all. The tend- 
ency not only in universities but in all forms of public business 
to mtdtiply and to complicate the details of routine administra- 
tion is as strong as it is mischievous. The whole purpose of uni- 
versity administration is to make it possible for the University’s 
scholars to do their work of teaching and investigation with the 
least interruption, annoyance or division of interest, and to re- 
cord and to classify in the simplest way possible the personal 
performances of those who come to the University as students. 

Certain it is that one of the greatest obstacles to the quick and 
satisfactory transaction of any university’s business is what our 
own Professor of Engineering Chemistry has wittily described 
as “fussy administration.” Fussy administration manifests itself 
chiefly through the committee system which is a plural executive 
with necessarily divided responsibility. Many minds chosen for 
their representative character and capacity are needed to formu- 
late and to settle questions of policy, but when policies are once 
formulated and settled, they are far better executed by a single 
individual than by a number of men acting in consultation. Pro- 
fessor Whitaker has accurately described the difference between 
good administration and bad in the following sentences: 

It is when this big, unwieldy committee engages in the consideration 
of nursery problems or attempts to function as an administrative 
body, that it becomes ridiculous. It has repeatedly been demonstrated 
that idle administrative efficiency of a committee varies inversely as 
the square of the number of men on the committee. It is well known 
that business administration is much more efficient and prompt than 
public, societv or academic administration, and the reason is to be 
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found, to a large extent, in the complete freedom of business admin- 
istration from a triagonal or pentagonal committee attempting to 
make a job for itself out of the duties of a reliable man.* 

. . . One of the good results which foUow upon separating ad- 
ministration from a plural executive is that Faculties, boards and 
committees are left free to devote their time and thought to the 
consideration and formulation of educational policies. This is their 
true business and their proper function. The individual adminis- 
trative oflScer may then in turn be held to strict accountability 
for the work which is devolved upon him. It cannot be said that 
the separation between legislation and administration is as yet 
complete in aU parts of the University, but an advance in this 
direction is constantly making, and each new step is justified by 
the results. The several Deans and Directors, the Provost, the 
Secretary, the Qimptroller, the Registrar, the Bursar and the 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds have each definite ad- 
ministrative functions to perform for which they and they alone 
are responsible. It is because of the devotion, the ability and the 
administrative competence of the incumbents of these offices 
that the work of the Umversity is carried on with such smooth- 
ness and satisfacaon. Such contribution as Columbia University 
has been able to make to the subject of university administration 
may be summarized by the statement that it has consciously and 
with success separated the task of pure administration from the 
task of academic legislation. What shall be the conditions of ad- 
mission to the work of a given School in the University is a matter 
to be determined by the Faculty or administrative board of that 
School; whether a given student shall be adjudged to have com- 
plied with the conditions of admission to that School and shall be 
admitted is a matter for the Director of Admissions to determine. 

As a consequence of this system, there is little or no friction 
between the various boards of the University, or between the 
several administrative officers. All work devotedly and harmo- 

• From the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chenustry, September, 
1912, pp. 634-36. 
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niously for a common end, each in his own special sphere of ac- 
tivity and usefulness. Meanwhile the educational policies, includ- 
ing the standards of admission and graduation, programs of study 
and all matters pertaining to these or arising out of them, are 
settled as they should be settled, by the teaching staff organized 
into Faculties, administrative boards and standing committees.* 

November 5, 1917 

Some years ago the London Spectator invited Lord Salisbury, 
then Prime Minister, to read to his colleagues in the Cabinet the 
eighteenth chapter of Exodus beginning at the thirteenth verse. 
The writer pointed out that in that chapter the true principle of 
civil administration is laid down with a clearness and precision 
which no subsequent writers on public affairs have ever bettered. 
The passage in question relates the visit of Jethro to his son-in- 
law, Moses, in the course of which Jethro observed that the 
whole of Moses’ energy was occupied with the details of ad- 
ministration. He therefore felt compelled to protest and to ask 
Moses why he was so continually immersed in the details of his 
work. The answer of Moses was not satisfying, and Jethro at 
once pointed out where the weak spot lay. He said to Moses: 
“ The thing that thou doest is not good. Thou wilt surely wear 
away, both thou, and this people that is with thee: for the thing 
is too heavy for thee; thou art not able to perform it thyself 
alone.” This wise man went on to urge that Moses should con- 
tent himself with laying down general principles of action, and 
that details should be left to subordinates. His exact words have 
not lost their consequence: “ Thou [Moses] shalt teach them the 
statutes and the laws, and shalt show them the way wherein they 
must walk, and the work that they must do. . . . And it shall 
be that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every 
small matter they shall judge themselves; so shall it be easier for 
thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee.” 

More tractable than most sons-in-law, Moses accepted the 

• Repottfor 1914-15, pp. 1-4. 
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good advice of Jethro, and the record tells that in future Moses 
refrained from interference with matters of detail and occupied 
himself solely with those of importance. 

The distinction between government and administration and 
the principles of good administration could not be better stated 
than by Jethro. Government is the establishment of principles, 
laws, policies, and administration is the carrying out and exe- 
cuting of those principles, laws, policies. In Columbia University 
this distinction has been accepted and acted upon with increasing 
completeness for thirty years. The records of the University 
make plain that before 1887 or thereabouts, the Trustees con- 
cerned themselves not only with the government of the Univer- 
sity, but directly with its administration. Since July i, 1887, 
however, and more completely since 1892, the Statutes of the 
University have put all initiative and virtually complete respon- 
sibility for the educational policies and work of the University, 
in the hands of the University Council and the several Faculties. 
These bodies are, by their nature, legislative, and the execution 
of the policies authorized by them is confided to the President, 
to Deans, to Directors, to Secretaries and to other appropriate 
oflScers of administration. Democracy in government is under- 
standable and the professed aim and faith of most modem men. 
Democracy in administration, however, is a meaningless phrase. 
There can be no democracy hi collecting the fares on a street 
car, or in painting a house, or in writing a letter. Vague and in- 
consequent writers are, nevertheless, hi the habit of using the 
nonsensical phrase “ democracy in administration,” apparently 
without appreciation of the fact that the words are literally 
nonsense. To distiaguish between government and administra- 
tion and then to establish sound principles of administration, are 
no less important now than in the days of Jethro and Moses. 

The organization of Columbia University is prescribed by the 
charter, but a reading, of the charter provisions would give no 
idea of the practical working of that organization in the present 
year of grace. The charter gives the Trustees full legal power 
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and authority to direct and prescribe the course of study and 
the discipline to be observed. The Trustees have, however, by 
Statutes of their own adoption, long since put the first of these 
powers in the hands of the University Council and of the Facul- 
ties, and second in the hands of the President, the Deans, and the 
Directors. There is record of but a single instance since 1892 
where any exercise of the powers so committed to the Council or 
the Faculties has been amended or rejected by the Trustees, to 
whom all such action, if important, must go for formal approval; 
and no case of discipline has been appealed to the Trustees since 
many years before that date. 

The present functions of the Trustees, as distinct from their 
legal powers and authority, are to care for the property and 
funds of the corporation, to erect and to maintain the buildings 
necessary for the work of the University, and to appropriate 
annually the sums which in their judgment are necessary and ex- 
pedient for the carrying on of the University’s work. In addi- 
tion, the Trustees select and appoint a President and, following 
the quaint language of the charter, “ such professor or professors, 
tutor or tutors to assist the president in the government and edu- 
cation of the students belonging to the said college, and such 
other oflScer or officers, as to the said trustees shall seem meet, 
aU of whom shall hold their offices during the pleasure of the 
trustees.” 

In practice it is only the first of these functions, that of caring 
for the property and funds of the corporation, which the Trus- 
tees perform without consultation with other members of the 
University. In the planning and erection of new buildings those 
individuals or groups of individuals who are to occupy and use 
any given building are always consulted as to its plan and ar- 
rangement. For at least twenty-five years no appointment to the 
teaching staff has been made, with two exceptions, save upon the 
recommendation and advice of those members or representatives 
of the teaching staff most immediately interested. The two ex- 
ceptions were cases in which donors of new endowments asked 
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for specified appointments to the positions which the endow- 
ments made possible, submitting in each case ample testimony to 
the competence of the persons named. To all teaching positions 
below the grade of assistant professor, hundreds in number each 
year, the power of appointment is vested in the several Faculties. 
These appointments are confirmed as a matter of form by the 
Trustees, but there is no record of any such appointment having 
failed of confirmation. It seems plain, therefore, that for a quar- 
ter of a century the practice at Columbia University has been in 
accord with those ideals of university government that put the 
largest possible measure of responsibility and power in the hands 
of the university teachers, and that it is probably far in advance 
of the policy pursued at most other universities of rank either in 
Europe or in the United States. 

As the work of University administration becomes precise and 
better organized, it is better done. Funds are by no means ade- 
quate to permit the institution of a thoroughly competent and 
perfectly organized administrative staff in Columbia University, 
but so far as means will permit the sound principles of adminis- 
tration that have been described are uniformly followed. After a 
policy has once been formulated and adopted by the appropriate 
legislative University authority, it is entrusted for execution to 
an individual. That individual is chosen for his known compe- 
tence in the transaction of business and in dealing with men. 
Upon him rests the responsibility, easily fixed when need be, for 
the prompt and efiFective carrying out of the measures put in his 
hands.* 


November 2, 1925 

An essential element in the building of this University has been 
to infuse into so many separate and often disparate elements a 
sense of unity and devotion to a common ideal and a single domi- 
nating ptirpose. The problem is the familiar one of liberty and 
law, of the federal principle as contrasted with that of empire. 

* Report for 191(5-17, pp. 41-45. 
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The unity of the whole is strengthened and not weakened when 
the several units which compose it are left as free as possible to 
direct their own particular activities and to frame their own poli- 
cies in the general mterest and in subordination to a common 
ideal. In its administrative organization the University manifests 
absolute concentration of responsibility in the ofEce of the Presi- 
dent, with complete devolution of authority to the score or more 
of Deans, Directors and other administrative officers, whether 
having to do with education, with construction and physical 
maintenance, or with finance. The unity of the University is 
manifested to itself and to the public through the office and per- 
sonality of the President, through the constitution and authority 
of the University Council, through the organization and work of 
the Summer Session and University Extension, and through those 
notable ceremonies in which the entire University participates, 
such as the annual Commencement which marks the close of the 
academic year in June and the formal exercises which mark the 
opening of the succeeding year in the following September. 
Through these several channels and modes of expression the Uni- 
versity manifests, year in and year out, that unity in diversity 
which is the source of its peculiar strength and that single- 
minded spirit of devotion to the highest ideals which animates its 
every part and its every undertaking. . . . 

It must never be forgotten that the university is far more than 
a mere special and advanced type of school. It is that only 
incidentally. The university is a fundamental human institution 
which rests upon a like basis to those which support the state and 
the church. Man’s efifort to live happily and helpfully with his 
fellows in organized society gives rise to the state; man’s spiritual 
aspiration and wish to worship are the origin of the church; 
man’s persistent desire to know the truth which shall make him 
free has brought the university into being. These three institu- 
tions— the state, the church, the university — are alike funda- 
mental, and each in its way embodies and reveals a universal 
characteristic of human nature. That university will best play its 
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part which is fully conscious of its origin, of the foundation upon 
which it rests, and of the ideal which it endeavors to achieve.* 

November 3, 1930 

The form of organization which has developed at Columbia 
through the years is essentially that federal form which is more 
and more commending itself to public opinion as the most ef- 
fective, most secure, and most elastic organization of the nations 
of the world. The federal form of government may and does go 
to the full extreme of centralized and compact organization, as 
exemplified by the United States of America and by the new 
German State. It may take the much looser and less markedly 
integrated form which is typified by the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. It may, again, take the form which is steadily grow- 
ing in favor to bring into existence an economic union of the 
states of central and western Europe and a similar economic 
union of the Balkan states. It may yet prove to be the solution 
of the problems of the Government of Ireland and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Tlie essential elements of this federal form of organization, 
whether political or educational, are that there be whole-hearted 
understanding and sympathetic cooperation on the part of the 
several units which are working together. There must, in addi- 
tion, be a sufficient form of unity and a central organ to insure 
that this spirit of cooperation shall have full opportunity for ex- 
pression and for growth. On the other hand, the central 
organs of administration must not be so penetrating, so meticu- 
lous, and so local in their authority as to limit, much less to 
destroy, the spirit and principle of local self-government, the 
expression of local pride, and the appeal to local loyalty and 
enthusiasm. 

The federal form of organization has grown up at Columbia 
with perfect naturalness. It began when in 1858 a School of Law 
was organized as a thing apart from Columbia College and held 
* Report for 1924-25, pp. 6-8, 
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responsible for its own financial administration. A second step 
was taken in 1864, when the School of Mines was organized and 
entrusted to a separate Faculty under what were at first very 
definite financial limitations. Then, beginning in 1880, came the 
organization of that graduate work which justifies the name Uni- 
versity, with the establishment of the Faculties of Political Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, and Pure Science, each of which was self-gov- 
erning in its field. All these were maintained by the University 
corporation itself. In 1898 Teachers College entered the educa- 
tional system of Columbia as a separate and financially inde- 
pendent unit, as djd Barnard College in 1900. The College of 
Pharmacy followed on similar terms in 1904, and St. Stephen’s 
College, which likewise maintained its corporate independence 
and financial responsibility, was added in 1928. The characteristic 
of the federal organization of the University’s educational system 
is its simplicity, its elasticity, its freedom from bureaucratic con- 
trol, and its provision for the largest possible measure of local 
self-government throughout the whole series of faculties and 
corporations which are now included popularly and actually, 
although not legally, under the name Columbia University. 

The symbol of the unity of the University is the office of Presi- 
dent. Its most impressive public manifestation is the annual Com- 
mencement, culminating in the stately ceremony where all Uni- 
versity degrees are publicly conferred and all University honors 
publicly awarded. The organ which has been brought into exist- 
ence to give expression to the unity of the University is the Uni- 
versity Council, which exercises the large and manyfold powers 
conferred upon it by the Statutes of the University, and upon 
which sit representatives of every Faculty and of every separate 
corporate interest. 

Had a uniform, bureaucratic, and legalistic system of Univer- 
sity organization been substituted for this natural growth of the 
federal principle, the result would long ago have been disastrous. 
The fact is that Columbia University is a typical co mmun ity and 
a typical social and political organization. It may well be looked 
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upon as a useful and illuminating experiment in the adaptation of 
the federal organization of government to the largest affairs and 
interests of men.* 


November 4, 1935 

As man’s experience broadens and deepens, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the surest way to avoid dictatorships on the 
one hand, or chaos on the other, is through the extension of the 
federal principle of organization. This means that each unit of 
the federation shall be at liberty to manage its own affairs and to 
bear its own immediate responsibilities, and that it shall be joined 
with its associates in counsel and concern for that great body of 
interests and ideals which is common to them all. The govern- 
ment of the United States, and now that of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, are the two outstanding examples of the use 
of the federal principle in political organization. In business or- 
ganization, this principle has made no small headway during 
recent years, particularly in the United States. It has been char- 
acteristic of Columbia University from the beginning of the 
organization of its present educational system. When in 1 892 the 
Trustees of Teachers College formally proposed to transfer that 
corporation and its work to the control of the Trustees of Colum- 
bia University, their offer was declined at the instance of those 
members of the University who were most concerned for the fu- 
ture of Teachers College. They felt certain that with the opinion 
which then prevailed among scholars of the older school as to the 
scientific and philosophic study of education and the importance 
of such study, the new institution would lose and not gain by 
being brought under direct and complete University control. 
That they were right, the intervening years have clearly demon- 
strated. By coming into the University’s educational system in 
1898 as an independent, self-governing unit in a federation 
of independent, self-governing units. Teachers College gained 
everjrthing and lost nothing. Similarly, Barnard College, which 
* Report for 1929-30, pp. 19-21. 
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would not have existed had women been admitted as under- 
graduate students of Columbia College when that proposal was 
first made, was organized as a separate and independent corpora- 
tion, and entered the University’s educational system as a federal 
unit in 1900. The federal principle has since been extended to in- 
clude the College of Pharmacy, the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital, and Bard College. In no case is 
there any financial responsibility resting upon the Trustees of 
the University for the « conduct of the work of any of these 
affiliated corporations. If the Trustees of the University make a 
grant-in-aid to another of the units in the University’s educa- 
tional system, it is because they think it wise to do so on grounds 
of general educational system, and not because there is any obli- 
gation resting upon them. 

Through the operation of this federal principle, officers of 
the affiliated institutions become, by the terms of the several 
agreements. University officers. Their appointments are con- 
firmed by the Trustees of the University and their salaries are 
paid by the University with funds transferred to the University 
for that purpose by the Trustees of the several independent cor- 
porations. In this way, and because of the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the President and those of the University Council, the 
educational unity and cooperation of the educational S5rstem are 
made complete, while the financial independence of the several 
corporations is in no wise limited or interfered with. 

It is plain that a principle of this kind is susceptible of very 
wide application, and it may well be that in this country we are 
seeing only the beginning of its usefulness. Bard College, admitted 
to the University’s educational system in 1928, well illustrates 
what may be going to happen in many other cases in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. The small, separate and well- 
placed college is an institution of vital importance in our Ameri- 
can life. We cannot afford to let fail any one of these colleges 
which has sotmd policies, high ideals and which has made a place 
for itself in the nation’s intellectual life. At the same time, one 
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must face the problems which confront them. One of the most 
serious of these is how to provide intellectual companionship for 
their teachers and scholars. These men and women are most de- 
sirous of having the stimulus and encouragement which come 
through association with teachers and scholars like-minded with 
themselves, and through opportunity to use the resoturces and 
equipment, the libraries and laboratories, of a well-established 
neighboring university. The best and easiest way to accomplish 
these ends, while protecting the small college and preserving its 
independence, is to welcome its incorporation in a university’s 
educational system as a distinct and independent federal unit. Its 
trustees can then appeal with renewed confidence for financial 
support. They can secure the service upon their faculty of the 
highest t5q)e of teaching scholar, and they can gain for their un- 
dergraduates and alumni those associations, both personal and 
academic, which mean so much throughout life. The experience 
of Columbia University is perhaps opening a new door for the 
still more effective federal organization of higher education in 
different parts of the country.* 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT 

November 3, 1921 

The presidency of Columbia is an office with a long and hon- 
orable history. The original charter of 1754 empowers the Gov- 
ernors of King’s College, or the major part of them, “ to elect, 
nominate and appoint any person to be president of the said Col- 
lege in a vacancy of the said presidentship for and during his 
good behaviour provided always such president elect or to be 
elected by them be a member of and in communion with the 
Church of England as by law established.” 

It was apparently the plan of those who drafted this Charter 
that the President should himself be the chief teacher in the Col- 
lege, and that all other teachers were to be regarded as his assist- 
ants, since this provision immediately follows: 

* Report for 1934-35, pp. 19-21. 
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And also to elect one or more Fellow or Fellows Professor or Profes- 
sors Tutor or Tutors to assist the President of the said College in the 
education and government of the students belonging to the said Col- 
lege which Fellow or Fellows Professor or Professors Tutor or 
Tutors and every one of them shall hold and enjoy their said office 
or place either at the will and pleasure of the Governors of the said 
corporation or during his or their good behaviour according as shall 
be agreed upon between such Fellow or Fellows Professor or Pro- 
fessors Tutor or Tutors and the said Governors of the said College. 

. . . The duties of the President of Columbia have strangely 
changed since the office was established. None of the duties that 
devolved immediately upon President Samuel Johnson are now 
performed by his successor. Very few of the duties and respon- 
sibilities that were directly borne by President Barnard, or even 
by President Low, are now borne by their successor. These 
duties are performed by the various Deans and Directors and by 
other chief administrative officers among whom they have been 
divided. The President of the University is now occupied almost 
entirely with problems newly arisen out of new developments 
and new conditions. He must live largely in the future, and must 
concern himself chiefly with those major policies and acts that 
affect the prosperity, the influence and the prestige of the institu- 
tion as a whole. His duties may best be stated in terms of the Eng- 
lish political system as those of prime minister holding the port- 
folios of foreign affairs and of the treasury. As to all matters of 
internal administration the President is the counselor and adviser 
of those to whom these duties are directly entrusted. In the strict 
sense of the word, the administrative head of Columbia Univer- 
sity is neither a college president nor even a university president; 
he is President of Columbia University. His duties and occupa- 
tions are unique because Columbia is unique. 

It is sometimes urged that as universities grow and their inter- 
ests become complex and varied there should be a division of 
executive responsibility between two or more academic officers. 
This is the road of friction, of irresponsibility and of ineffective- 
ness. The larger and more complex an institution becomes the 
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greater is the need for a single executive head. The sound policy 
is one not of division of responsibility but of devolution of 
authority. When competent and devoted administrative officers 
are to be found, it is correct policy to devolve upon each of them 
a certain definite authority and to relieve the president of it en- 
tirely, save as he is of course responsible in last resort for every- 
thing that takes place, whether good or ill, within the scope of his 
jurisdiction. The steadily increasing effectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of Columbia University is due to the ability, the devo- 
tion, and the unflagging zeal of those to whom the tasks of its 
daily life are specifically committed.* 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE TRUSTEES 

November 5, 1917 

By the provisions of the Charter, all ofiicers of administration 
and instruction are appointed to hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Trustees. Useful reflection is invited by the ques- 
tion why it should usually be considered so normal and so natural 
for a teacher to exercise his pleasure to exchange one academic 
post for another, while so abnormal and so uimatural for the 
governors of an institution of learning to exercise their pleasure 
to substitute a more satisfactory individual teacher for a poorer 
or less satisfactory one. It would seem that the phrase “ during 
the pleasure of the Trustees ” opened the way to a termination 
of academic relationship without any necessary reflection what- 
ever upon the character of the individual teacher. Indeed, this is 
precisely the judicial construction that has been given to these 
words. In the case of People ex rel. Kelsey v. New York Medical 
School, decided in 1898, the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, in a unanimous opinion written by Mr. Justice Barrett, 
used this language in distinguishing between removal after 
charges and removal at the pleasure of the Trustees (Appellate 
Division Reports, New York, 29: 247-8) : 


* Report for 1920-21, pp. 44-45, 51-52. 
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The decision of a Board upon charges, after a hearing, cannot in 
any proper sense be deemed a manifestation of its pleasure. The 
power in the one case is absolute, in the other judicial. 

It seems quite reasonable, too, that these alternative powers should 
thus have been conferred. It seems equally reasonable that a majority 
vote should have been deemed sufficient for removal at pleasure, 
while a three-fourths vote should have been required for a removal 
upon charges. When a professor is removed at pleasure, no sti^a 
attaches to the act of removal. His services are no longer required 
and he is told so. That is what in substance such a removal amounts 
to. When he is removed upon charges, however, he is sent out into 
the professional world with a stain upon his record. The distinction 
here is obvious and the intention to discriminate, just. If a professor 
misconducts himself, he may be disciplined. The College in that case 
deems it improper to give him an honorable discharge or to permit 
him to depart with the impunity attached to a mere causeless dismis- 
sal. If, however, its relations with him are severed merely because he 
is not liked or because someone else is preferred, dismissal at pleasure 
is provided for. In the latter case, it is reasonable that the majority in 
the usual way, should govern an act. If the former, it is just that the 
stigma should not be fastened upon the professor without a hearing 
and a substantial preponderance in the vote, . . . 

Upon the other hand, the College should not be tied to a particular 
person who, however able and worthy, happens to be afflicted with 
temperamental qualities which render association with him disagree- 
able. There can be no good reason why such a person should be 
permanently inflicted upon his associates, so long as he does nothing 
which renders him amenable to charges. . . . The appointment of a 
professor is not an appointment to office in the corporation any more 
than is the appointment of an instructor. It is an appointment which 
implies contractual relations in some form of which the by-law is 
the foundation. The professor may leave at his pleasure; the Board 
may terminate his professorship at its pleasure. If the relator’s view 
be correct, the “ pleasure ” is his and his alone. It would follow that 
he has an appointment which constitutes a unilateral contract of re- 
tention at his own pleasure for life or during good behavior; in other 
words, a contract which he alone can specifically enforce and which 
is entirely dependent upon his individual will. We think this theory 
is entirely unfounded. 


The sound common sense of this judgment cannot be gain- 
said. It would be little short of a calamity were it not possible for 
an academic teacher to change his place of occupation without 
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thereby reflecting upon the intelligence or the integrity of those 
with whom he had been associated, and similarly if it became im- 
possible for the governing board of a school system or of a school 
or college to substitute one teacher for another without bringing 
charges against the person displaced. Any contrary theory as- 
sumes a preestablished harmony of which not even Leibnitz 
dreamed and a preestablished competence which would render 
it impossible for anyone to be appointed to a teaching position 
who was not ipso facto entitled to steady promotion and increase 
in compensation and to a lifelong tenure. If advancement and 
success in the teaching profession are to depend upon merit and 
not merely upon status, there must be clear thinldng and defi- 
nite action in respect to these matters. Security of tenure is de- 
sirable, but competence and loyalty are more desirable still, and a 
secure tenure purchased at the price of incompetence and disloy- 
alty must sound a death-knell to every educational system or in- 
stitution where it prevails. These are all matters of grave im- 
portance in the government of an educational system or an 
educational institution. They cannot be dismissed with phrases 
or formulas, but must be met and decided in accordance with 
sound principle and the public interest.* 

FINANCIAL POLICY AND THE BUDGET 

November 3, 1919 

Before a college or university makes public appeal for aid, 
however, it is judicious, if not imperative, to make, and satisfac- 
torily to aiiswer, two searching inquiries. The first is, are all exist- 
ing forms of expenditures justified or can savings be made by 
pruning the annual appropriations of whatever is wasteful, un- 
necessary or overlapping? The second inquiry is, can the work 
of the university be made to yield a larger income by readjust- 
ment and increase of tuition charges, by expansion of its activities 
in ways that are more than self-supporting, or by any other 
method? When these two inquiries have been satisfactorily an- 

• Report for 1916-17, pp.45-Tt8. 
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swered, then a college or university is amply justified in making 
an urgent appeal to the public for additional endowment. 

It is not to be taken for granted because a university, a hos- 
pital, or a church statedly makes certain expenditures with the 
best intent in the world, that therefore those expenditures are 
justified. A university may perhaps be as unbusinesslike in its ad- 
ministration as a government. The one way in which to lay bare 
every item of expenditure and to provide the information upon 
which alone judgment can be passed as to whether it is justified, 
is by the use of a carefully classified budget. In Columbia Uni- 
versity a complete budget system was introduced nearly twenty 
years ago, and it has been developed to a point where an itemized 
statement of appropriations and an itemized statement of income 
are at hand for the most minute and searching examination. In the 
case of Columbia University it is not possible to conceal any class 
of expenditures, so minute is the classification and so complete 
the supervision by the Committees on Education, on Buildings 
and Grounds, and on Finance. The annual audit of the books 
and accounts of the University, made by certified public ac- 
countants who have no official relation to the corporation, again 
tests the validity and accuracy of all items of income and of ex- 
penditure. A university without a budget system is not in posi- 
tion to tell whether or not it is making wasteful expenditures or 
whether it is maintaining branches of work that duplicate or 
overlap like provisions in another part of the institution. 

When it is determined that a university is not making any 
unwise or wasteful expenditures, then the question arises as to 
whether it is earning as much as it should. Higher education has 
always been provided at a fraction of its cost, but unfortunately 
as its cost has increased the charge made for it has too often stood 
still or been increased in much smaller proportion. It is certainly 
not a legitimate use of the income of funds given by the public 
for the endowment of higher education, to continue to provide 
for the sons and daughters of the well-to-do a very expensive op- 
portunity for higher education at the same scale of fees that pre- 
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vailed a generation or more ago. Where tuition fees have not 
been sharply raised, a university is hardly justified in appealing 
to the public for support. It has not made full use of the oppor- 
tunities within its own control. It is a fallacy to suppose that de- 
serving students will be deprived of a college or university edu- 
cation if tuition fees are increased by any amount that is likely 
to be suggested. Experience proves just the contrary. What is 
important in such case is that ample provision be made to care 
for those smdents who, having proved their fitness, would be de- 
prived of a college or university education unless financial aid 
were forthcoming. The glory of any American university, cer- 
tainly the glory of the Columbia University of today, is the large 
number of students who by their own efforts are earning all or 
part of the money needed to keep them in university residence. 
The burden of any such student should not be increased by a 
pennyweight; rather it should be lightened by every possible 
device. This can be done and, by a well-formulated plan of schol- 
arship aid, deserving students who are in narrow circumstances 
can be assisted without in any wise interfering with the policy 
of raising the tuition fees for the general body of students. 

Moreover, if a university is placed at or near a great center of 
population, it is entirely possible for it to work out a plan of 
scholarly public service that will not only meet its cost but re- 
turn a new revenue to the university treasury. 

When a university has convinced itself and the public that it 
makes no wasteful expenditures and that it is earning as much as 
possible in tuition fees, then a well-supported and persuasive 
appeal for public assistance may rightly be made.* 

November 5, 1923 

After years of labor and after working out in fullest detail a 
budget system, the financial administration of the University 
has been put upon a sound basis. There are no longer distressing 
annual deficits in Income and Expense account, and the need for 
* Report for 1918-19, pp. 2-4. 
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:emporary borrowing in anticipation of income has disappeared. 
This does not mean that the University’s needs, even the impera- 
tive needs of each year, are met, but only that the University has 
formed the habit of denying itself those satisfactions, however 
important, for which it cannot pay. There are two ways of con- 
ducting the financial administration of a university. The one way 
is to contract to spend whatever sums seem desirable, wholly 
regardless of the relation that exists between these sums and the 
stated income from which they are to be met, and then to throw 
the institution upon the mercy and pity of the public in the hope 
of obtaining relief. This may be called the sentimental method of 
university administration. It is hopelessly bad and misleading. 
It puts the institution in a wrong light before both itself and the 
public. The other way is rigidly to confine the annual expendi- 
tures to the amount of the certain or probable income that will 
be at hand to meet them. This may be called the business method 
of university administration, and experience proves that it is far 
more effective in attracting new sources of support than is the 
sentimental method with its annual deficit and its annual appeal 
for help.* 


November 3, 1924 

It is always easy to find ways and means with which to in- 
crease the annual appropriations and arguments with which to 
defend those increases convincingly, but it is very difEcult to 
hit upon any method whatsoever to decrease them. The budget 
problem is not only one of finance, but one of human feeling and 
human relationship. In the financial administration of a univer- 
sity mere monetary considerations must always and ever3rwhere 
take second place. A university, however large its endowment, 
is neither a bank, an investment company, nor a manufacturing 
corporation aiming to pay dividends and to show gains. It is 
primarily and always a company of human beings bent upon the 
pursuit of the highest ends by the finest and most disinterested 

* Report for 192Z-23, p. 20. 
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means. The needs and the aspirations of that company come first; 
everything else comes second.* 


November 3, 1924 

The purpose of this new and important departure [provision 
for protection of the University’s rights and interests in regard 
to patents, royalties, etc.] is, by the cooperation of the Univer- 
sity and its authority, to protect the discoverer or inventor of a 
patentable article or process, to ensure that the public be served 
under the best possible conditions and at a reasonable price, and 
to enable the University itself to share in the benefits of the pat- 
ent, to the end that the funds at its disposal for the promotion of 
research may be increased. 

It is too early in the history of this undertaking to predict its 
results or its importance, but it is generally accepted as a sig- 
nificant and helpful advance in University policy.t 

LIBRARY GROWTH AND ADMINISTRATION 

October 5, 1903 

The time has come when the Library, if it cannot go forward, 
must inevitably go backward. The demands upon it are too great 
to be successfully borne unless it can command more room and 
larger annual appropriations. . . . No other branch of the Uni- 
versity’s work outranks it in importance. . . . 

It is my hope that it will be possible to bring all the collections 
of books throughout the University under the general oversight 
of the Librarian at an early day, and to administer them on one 
uniform plan. Economy and increased efficiency will be the cer- 
tain result of this step. Deputy librarians would naturally be ap- 
pointed to take immediate charge of the larger collections, such 
as that of the Law School and Teachers College, and libraries 
mainly departmental in character would of course be adminis- 
tered according to the special needs of the Department con- 

• Report for 1923-24, p. 6. 

+ Report for 1923-24, p. 35. 
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cemed. But there would be but one system of purchase and cata- 
loguing, and one scale of salaries, throughout the libraries of the 
University. The gain would be marked in many ways.* 

November 6, 1916 

The problems of a university library, and in particular the 
problems of the Columbia University Library, are peculiar and 
distinctive. They are, in part, the problems of a general public 
library, but they are also much more than that. The users of a 
university library are in large part scholars and serious students 
and only in small degree casual readers in search of diversion and 
entertainment. It is important that the administration of the Li- 
brary should be in close s)nnpathy with the work of the Univer- 
sity teachers and investigators, and that it should not, through 
excess of bureaucratic zeal or technical requirements, put un- 
necessary obstacles in the way of making the collections of books 
and pamphlets as immediately and as practically useful as possible 
to those who are engaged in teaching and in carrying forward 
independent research. The University Library takes rank not so 
much as a department of instruction as a School or Faculty, and 
as a School having most intimate relations with the work of 
every other School or Faculty in the University. An interregnum 
in the Library administration, with such competent scholars as 
Professor Lockwood and the Provost of the University serving 
as directors of the Library, wiU not be without its advantages. It 
may be expected to bring both the spirit and the letter of Library 
administration into close touch with the needs and wishes of the 
members of the Faculties, and to establish a relationship so close 
and so valuable that it will not hereafter be weakened or broken. 

The major or primary collections of books in a university li- 
brary cover the whole field of knowledge and are the correlative 
of the usual public library. These collections are divided into the 
general library, the reference collection assembled in the general 
reading-room, and the special or technical libraries. In addition 

• Report for 1902-3, pp. 41-42. 
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to these primary collections, there are the secondary or dupli- 
cate collections, consisting of books chosen for a definite educa- 
tional purpose. These are either specific libraries of the type 
assembled in the College Study in Hamilton Hall, or seminar li- 
braries placed at points throughout the University buildings that 
are convenient for those who chiefly use them. 

The aim of the primary collection in the general library is 
completeness. While this can never be attained either theoreti- 
cally or practically, yet the usefulness of the primary collection 
depends upon its being substantially complete and thoroughly 
representative of the main intellectual interests of mankind. All 
known devices of cataloguing and administration are used to 
make this primary collection available to the largest number of 
users. This collection, as such, has no educational function that 
differs from any so-called public library, yet it is an indispensable 
part of every university, for research can only be carried on in an 
institution of learning that is equipped with one of the really 
great libraries of the world. 

The reference library, assembled in the general reading-room, 
is a characteristic of every great modern library and has come 
into existence in response to a definite practical need. While the 
reference library includes a representation of all subjects, yet it 
contains but one type of book, namely, the reference book, un- 
der which head are included dictionaries, encyclopedias, bibliog- 
raphies, handbooks, and the chief literary masterpieces. The 
reference library is really a library within the library and is 
maintained as a distinct unit. 

The special or technical libraries are in part the outgrowth 
of traditional subdivisions of knowledge and intellectual interest, 
and in part of practical needs. Certain well-defined technical 
subjects, the most ancient being law, medicine and theology, tend 
to become isolated and self-sufficient. It is usual to place the 
university collections of books on these subjects in the buildmgs 
in which instruction in the subjects themselves is given. The 
general reader has little need of the technical literature of 
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the separate professions, and on the other hand, the student in the 
professional school is able to carry on his own studies with but 
slight reference to general hterature. In some cases there is an 
absolute need for separate provision for these special or technical 
libraries. In the case of physics, chemistry and zoology, for ex- 
ample, the books must be where the laboratories are, and the 
laboratories cannot be placed in a general library building. This 
illustrates one of the problems peculiar to university libraries. A 
public library does not conduct laboratory courses in natural 
science and is therefore at liberty to place its collections of books 
on physics, chemistry and zoology wherever it is most conven- 
ient to do so. In a university library, the separation between the 
general or primary collection and the special or technical collec- 
tions leads to a further need which has not always been recog- 
nized as its importance deserves. It is imperative that in the case 
of the more popular and more general technical books duplicate 
sets be provided for the general library. Moreover, very many 
subdivisions of these special subjects overlap and require two, or 
even three, sets of certain books in order that the special or tech- 
nical collections may be really useful. . . . 

The secondary or duplicate collections of books are peculiar 
to a university library and are the outgrowth of strictly educa- 
tional needs. The specialists in history, in economics, in philoso- 
phy, and in various branches of literature, cast longing eyes upon 
the collections in their respective fields and are always anxious 
to lay hands on these particular groups of books and to carry 
them off bodily from the general library to some island home of 
their own. The convenience of having well-defined collections 
of this kind in the field of the humanities as well as in the field of 
the sciences is obvious, but it means either a huge increase in the 
cost of library administration or the destruction of the general 
library. The wise course probably is to form secondary collec- 
tions of this kind, made up of carefully selected and authoritative 
books, but all of them duplicates of the collections in the general 
library. 
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The purpose of all these collections and the aim of their sound 
administration is that the books may be used in the best possible 
way and with the least possible loss of time and effort. So far as 
teachers are concerned, there is no very difficult problem here, 
but the contrary is the case with the students. Probably a ma- 
jority of all university students never find their bearings in the 
maze of a great library. Only those of exceptional intelligence 
and initiative attack and solve the peculiarly modem problem of 
the use of a huge collection of books. Something must be done to 
increase the skill of the student in the use of the collections that 
are provided for him. This is a matter in which the library itself 
can give much help and much direction, but the library will be 
helpless without the active cooperation of the college and uni- 
versity teachers. Instraction and guidance in the use of the li- 
brary would be about as important a course of instraction as the 
American student could possibly have given to him. The law 
librarian has already had marked success and met with a cordial 
response in his endeavors to make the students of law more fa- 
miliar with the law library and to show them how to use it effec- 
tively. Similar undertakings should be organized for students in 
other parts of the University. They should, without exception, 
be taught to lean upon the library, and to lean upon it intelli- 
gently and to some purpose.* 


November 3, 1921 

There will always remain, however, the almost insoluble prob- 
lem presented by the increasing flood of printed books and peri- 
odicals. Should production go on at the present rate it seems 
quite clear that in a hundred years’ time it wall be quite impossi- 
ble for Columbia University to provide either the money or the 
space to maintain a Library that shall contain everything for 
which demand is made. Something, perhaps much, could be ac- 
complished if the chief universities and public libraries would 
join together in a plan for cooperation that would assign to but 
* Report for 1915-16, pp. 24-28, 
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one library of the cooperating group the task of buying rare, 
costly or unusual books in a given field. But even were this done, 
a problem of no small magnitude would remain to be solved. 
Those who organize and conduct the work of research wish to 
have everything that is printed in a given field of inquiry pass 
under their own eyes or those of their students. The cost of this, 
already great, will one day become colossal, particularly when 
it is remembered that much of this matter is so inconsequent that 
it is never referred to a second dme. Modem man has an almost 
superstitious reverence for the printed page, which causes him 
to give an amount of attention to the printed word that it would 
not occur to him to give were the same word only spoken. The 
piling up of great collections of useless books goes on, and yet 
no one is apparently wise enough to say which of these may 
safely be discarded as likely never to be called for again. The 
question of library growth and library administration has its 
practical aspects, which must sooner or later be faced, no matter 
how great their difficulties.* 


November i, 1926 

Library administration is one of the fields of intellectual en- 
deavor in which the United States occupies a leading, perhaps 
a commanding, position. The relation of the library to the culti- 
vation and formation of public opinion and its influential place 
as an agency for adult education unite in giving to library ad- 
ministration a new and peculiar importance. The life of the 
world has become so varied and so complex, and the means of 
almost instant communication have been so multiplied and so 
cheapened, that the most intelligent of men may readily become 
submerged under the vast mass of views which are pressed upon 
him, and unless he has the guidance of a well-established set of 
standards and judgments of worth he may readily be over- 
whelmed and mystified rather than instructed. The aim of the 
trained library administrator is not merely to collect books, but 
* Report for 1920-21, pp. 41-42. 
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to make books useful. It is so to arrange, to catalogue, and to de- 
scribe them as to make them readily accessible. In other words, 
books must be made to move in order to do their real work. Judi- 
cious reading lists and reference lists must be prepared and cir- 
culated, and as new topics of interest attract public attention 
the library must be ready to point to the sources from which ac- 
curate information concerning them may be had. Then behind 
day-by-day phenomena stand the eternally true, the eternally 
beautiful, and the eternally good. These are the classics of litera- 
ture, of history, of science, and of art. To them the library must 
always point, and smooth the pathway that leads to their familiar 
understanding.* 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND PUBLIC CRITICISMf 

November 7, 1910 

When colleges were small and universities non-existent, it 
was possible — but very unusual — to have a faculty composed 
throughout of men of exceptional ability and distinction. The 
rapid growth and multiplication of colleges and universities, 
however, has necessarily drawn into their service men of every 
type and kind, and of these mediocrity has claimed its full share. 
One main diflSculty with which the higher institutions of learn- 
ing throughout the world have to struggle today is militant me- 
diocrity. Distinction is to be sought for at whatever cost and 
strong, guiding personalities carmot be too numerous. But at 
Berlin, at Paris and at Oxford, no less than at Columbia, the 
searching question is being asked, where are to be found fit suc- 
cessors to the scholars of the generation that is now passing off 
the stage? Many are sought, but few are found. 

There is room in a great university for scholars of every con- 
ceivable type. The recluse and the dreamer has his place, as well 
as the practical man who unites a love of scholarsliip with skill 
in affairs, and who brings the two into constant relation to each 

* Report for 1925-26, pp. 39-40. 
t See also “ Aspects of Academic Freedom,” pp. 27-40. 
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other. A poem, a musical composition, or a new synthesis in the 
higher reaches of pure mathematics, brings luster to a university, 
as does a new invention in the field of engineering, a new dis- 
covery in the laboratory, or a new application of old principles 
to present economic and political needs. Freedom of the spirit is 
the essence of a university’s life. Whatever else is done or left 
undone, that freedom must be made secure. 

But freedom imposes responsibility, and there are distinct limi- 
tations, which ought to be self-imposed, upon that academic 
freedom which was won at so great a cost, and which has pro- 
duced such noble results. These are the limitations imposed by 
common morality, common sense, common loyalty, and a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind. A teacher or investigator 
who ofFends against common morality has destroyed his aca- 
demic usefulness, whatever may be his intellectual attainments. 
A teacher who ojffends against the plain dictates of common 
sense is in like situation. A teacher who cannot give to the insti- 
tution which maintains him common loyalty and that kind of 
service which loyalty implies, ought not to be retained through 
fear of clamor or of criticism. Then, too, a university teacher 
owes a decent respect to the opinions of mankind. Men who feel 
that their personal convictions require them to treat the mature 
opinion of the civilized world without respect or with contempt, 
may well be given an opportunity to do so from private station 
and without the added influence and prestige of a university’s 
name. 

To state these fundamental principles is, however, more easy 
than to apply them; for the answers that are made when these 
principles are urged are so specious and the appeals to prejudice 
that follow are all so plausible, that their application requires 
courage no less than wisdom. No university can ma in ta in its posi- 
tion if its oflScial action appears to be guided by prejudice and 
narrowness of vision. Nevertheless, the historical development 
of the human race can hardly be wholly without significance, 
and there must be some reasonable presumption that what has 
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been and is need not always take a subordinate and inferior place 
to that which is proposed for the immediate future, but is yet 
untested and untried. It ought not to escape notice, however, 
that most of the increasingly numerous abuses of academic free- 
dom are due simply to bad manners and to lack of ordinary tact 
and judgment. 

It is the responsibility of the Trustees to give to academic free- 
dom that constant and complete protection which it must have if 
the true university spirit is to be fostered and preserved, and at 
the same time to maintain the integrity of the charge committed 
to their care. This must be done without either fear or favor, 
whatever the consequences may be.* 


November i, 1915 

A not inconsiderable part of the occupations of the President 
is to reply to letters addressed to him in criticism of some re- 
ported utterance by a member of the teaching staff, and in mak- 
ing such reply to point out what is the precise status and respon- 
sibility of an academic teacher, and what is the University’s share 
of responsibility for his utterances. The number of such- criti- 
cisms made on the part of the public has notably increased in 
recent years, and during the past year, probably on account of 
the European War, these criticisms have been even more numer- 
ous than heretofore. In most cases they are based on incorrect or 
garbled reports of what the person in question really said. In 
other cases they reflect merely narrowness of view and stupidity, 
or a desire to use the University as an agent for some particular 
propaganda which the critics hold dear. One thing these criti- 
cisms have in common; they almost invariably conclude by de- 
manding the instant removal of the offending professor from the 
rolls of the University. 

During the past year one amiable correspondent has attacked 
a University officer under the caption of a “ Snake at large.” The 
fact that the gentleman in question was not a snake but a pro- 

• Report for i9ov-io,pp. *2-24. 
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fessor and that he was not at large but in retirement, had no 
weight in the eyes of the writer of the letter. It appears that in 
this case the offense was the expression in public of a favorable 
opinion as to the nutritive qualities of beer. The effect of this re- 
ported utterance on the mind of the objector was to deprive him 
of any modicum of reason that he may have hitherto possessed. 
He was and still is very much offended that the officer in ques- 
tion was not subjected to some pubhc humiliation and rebuke. 

In another case a clergyman wrote to object to the reported 
utterances in the classroom — incorrectly reported, it turned out 
— of a professor who was described as endeavoring to destroy 
whatever of faith in Christianity there was in the members of 
one of his classes. This particular complainant did not ask for the 
dismissal of the professor in question, but his letter left no doubt 
that such action would be entirely acceptable to him. 

A third and more exigent correspondent wished a professor 
dismissed — and dismissed by cable, inasmuch as he happened to 
be in Europe at the time of his offense — for having written a let- 
ter to the public press in which he expressed a personal view 
as to the merits of the European War that was not in accordance 
with prevailing American opinion. This correspondent based his 
demand for the professor’s discharge upon the fact that he was 
traitorous and densely ignorant. Of course these two defects 
would doubtless have weight with the offender’s colleagues and 
with the Trustees if the matter ever came before them in formal 
fashion. 

Still another complainant was an official representative of a 
belligerent power, who wrote to denounce a University pro- 
fessor as a slanderer because of some difference of opinion as to 
the qualifications and character of an individual whose name was 
given. In this case the complainant did not ask for the dismissal 
of the offending professor but only that he should “ be kindly 
called to account.” 

All this would be amusing were it not sad. It illustrates once 
more how much the public at large has still to learn as to the 
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significance and purpose of universities. The notion which is 
sedulously cultivated in some quarters that there are powerful 
interests, financial, economic and social which wish to curb the 
proper freedom of speech of university professors in America, 
probably has little or no justification anywhere. So far as Colum- 
bia University is concerned it has no justification whatever. That 
there are large elements in the population which do desire to curb 
the proper freedom of speech of university professors, is how- 
ever indisputable. Evidence for this is to be found not only in 
such correspondence as has just been referred to, but in letters 
addressed to the public press, and even in editorial utterances on 
the part of supposedly reputable newspapers. The fact is that 
people generally have a great deal to learn as to the significance 
and functions of a university. The last thing that many persons 
want is freedom either of speech or of anything else unless its 
exercise happens to accord with their own somewhat violent and 
passionate predilections. It must be said, on the other hand, that 
professors of established reputation, sound judgment and good 
sense rarely if ever find themselves under serious criticism from 
any source. Such men and women may hold what opinions they 
please, since they are in the habit of expressing them with dis- 
cretion, moderation, good taste and good sense. It is the violation 
of one or another of these canons which produces the occasional 
disturbance that is so widely advertised as an assertion of or at- 
tack upon academic freedom. Genuine cases of the invasion of 
academic freedom are so rare as to be almost nonexistent. It may 
be doubted whether more than two such cases have occurred in 
the United States in the past forty years. It is a misnomer to 
apply the high and splendid term “ academic freedom ” to exhi- 
bitions of bad taste and bad manners. A university owes it to itself 
to defend members of its teaching staff from unjust and improper 
attacks made upon them, when in sincerely seeking truth they 
arrive at results which are either novel in themselves or in opposi- 
tion to some prevailing opinion. Here again the question is much 
more largely one of manner than of matter. The serious, schol- 
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arly and responsible investigator is not a demagogue, and dema- 
gogues should not be permitted to take his name in vain.* 

November 5, 1917 

Just as seven cities contended for the birthplace of Homer, so 
not fewer than seven American academic wits are contending 
for the honor of having originated the pungent saying: “ Aca- 
demic freedom means freedom to say what you think without 
think in g what you say.” There is no real reason to fear that 
academic freedom, whether so defined or otherwise, is or ever 
has been in the slightest danger in the United States. Evidence to 
the contrary is quite too manyfold and too abimdant. What is 
constantly in danger, however, is a just sense of academic obliga- 
tion. When a teacher accepts an invitation to become a member 
of an academic society, he thereupon loses some of the freedom 
that he formerly possessed. He remains, as before, subject to the 
restrictions and the punishments of the law; but in addition he 
has voluntarily accepted the restrictions put upon him by the 
traditions, the organization, and the purposes of the institution 
with which he has become associated. Try as he may, he can no 
longer write or speak in his own name alone. Were he to succeed 
in so doing, what he might write or say would have, in nine cases 
out of ten, no significance and no hearing. What he writes or 
says gains significance and a hearing because of the prestige of the 
academic society to which he belongs. To that prestige, with all 
that that word means, the academic teacher owes a distinct, a 
constant, and a compelling obligation. To maintain one’s connec- 
tion with an academic society while at war with its purposes or 
disloyal to its traditions and organization is neither wise not just. 
No one is compelled to remain in an academic association which 
he dislikes or which makes him uncomfortable. What the ancient 
Stoic said of life itself is true of a university: “ The door is always 
open to anyone who has an excuse for leaving.” 

On the other hand, academic obligation is reciprocal. The aca- 

* Report for 1914-15, pp. 19-22. 
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demic society of which the individual teacher is a member owes 
to him encouragement, compensation as generous as its resources 
will afford, and protection from unfair attack and criticism, as 
well as from all avoidable hamperings and embarrassments in the 
prosecution of his intellectual work. Each individual member of 
an academic society is in some degree a keeper of that society’s 
conscience and reputation. As such the society as a whole must 
give him support, assistance, and opportunity. 

The same type of mind which insists that it knows no country 
but humanity, and that one should aim to be a citizen of no state 
but only of the world, indulges itself in the fiction that one may 
be disloyal to the academic society which he has voluntarily 
joined, in order to show devotion to something that he conceives 
to be higher and of greater value. Both contentions affront com- 
mon sense and are the result of that muddled thinking which to- 
day is bold enough to misuse the noble name of philosophy. One 
effect of much recent teaching of what once was ethics is to 
weaken all sense of obligation of every kind except to one’s own 
appetites and desire for instant advantage. That economic deter- 
minism which is confuted every time a human heart beats in 
sympathy and which all history throws to the winds, has in re- 
cent years obtained much influence among those who, for lack 
of a more accurate term, call themselves intellectuals. These are 
for the most part men who know so many things which are not 
so that they make ignorance appear to be not only interesting but 
positively important. They abound just now in the lower and 
more salable forms of literary production, and they are not with- 
out representation in academic societies. 

The time has not yet come, however, when rational persons 
can contemplate with satisfaction the rule of the literary and 
academic Bolsheviki or permit them to seize responsibility for the 
intellectual life of the nation. 

Neglect of one’s academic obligation, or carelessness regard- 
ing it, gives rise to difScult problems. Men of mature years who 
have achieved reputation enough to be invited to occupy a post 
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of responsibility in a university ought not to have to be reminded 
that there is such a thing as academic obligation and that they 
fall short in it. It is humiliating and painful to find, with increas- 
ing frequency and in different parts of the country, men in dis- 
tinguished academic posts, who choose to act in utter disregard 
of the plainest dictates of ethics and good conduct. It is fortu- 
nate indeed that, however conspicuous are instances of this dis- 
regard, they are in reality negligible in number when compared 
with the vast body of loyal, devoted, and scholarly American 
academic teachers. It is noticeable, too, that instances of this 
lack of a sense of obligation rarely arise, if ever, in the case of 
those men whose intellectual occupations bring them in con- 
tact with real things. It is only when a man is concerned chiefly 
with opinions and views, and diose opinions and views of his 
own maldng, that he finds and yields to the temptation to make 
his academic association the football of his own ambitions or 
emotions. 

It is important, too, that academic teachers shall not be so ab- 
sorbed in their owm individual work as not to give thought and 
care to the larger problems and interests of the academic society 
to which they belong. No part of a university S57stem is without 
experience that is of value in helping to meet satisfactorily the 
questions that arise in other parts. The professor of law who is 
interested in the work of the law school alone, or the professor 
of engineering, of medicine, or of classical philology, who can- 
not find time or inducement to concern himself with questions 
affecting the entire university, or those parts of it that are foreign 
to his immediate field of interest, is doing only half his academic 
duty. No formula can be suggested for improving these condi- 
tions. They wdll be removed only by patiently pointing out, 
year after year, what the words obligation, loyalty, and duty 
mean, and by refusing to let them all be transmuted either into 
labels for ancient superstitions or names for various forms of 
personal advantage. In order to keep confidence in the ultimate 
achievement of a university’s aim, and in order to avoid discour- 
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agement at the slow progress that is m ak in g, one may take com- 
fort in the sagacious saying of Schiller: “ Let no man measure by 
a scale of perfection the meagre product of reality.” * 

ALUMNI RELATIONS 

November i, 1909 

The method of making the nominations [for the six places on 
the Board of Trustees to be filled, in accordance with the Board’s 
resolution, by representatives of the alumni] is carefully pre- 
scribed in the resolutions adopted. It is hoped and believed that 
this step, which has been taken with the enthusiastic support and 
approval of alumni ever3rwhere, will bind the graduates of the 
University still more closely to it and lead them to follow its for- 
tunes with increasing interest and satisfaction. 

The method prescribed for securing nominations from the 
alumni is one which tends to build up and to strengthen the 
alumni associations and so to develop in various centers and sec- 
tions of the country that body of local interest in Alma Mater 
which is useful and helpful in so many ways.t 

November 5, 1928 

Constant discussion goes forward all over the land as to the 
relation which exists, and should exist, between an institution of 
higher education and those who have been graduated from it. It 
is worth noting that this question is in large degree one of purely 
American origin and American interest. In Great Britain and on 
the Continent of Europe former smdents have deep affection 
and respect for the university of their undergraduate days, but 
they have no such forms of organization and no such continuing 
and solicited enthusiasms, often very juvemle in character, as 
prevail among college and university graduates in the United 
States. There must be a reason for this difference, and the reason 
is probably to be found, pardy in the conditions of undergradu- 

* Report for 1916-17, pp. 48-51. 
t Report for 1908-9, p. 16. 
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ate residence and life in America and partly in the stupendous 
development of sports and intercollegiate athletic contests which 
has marked the past half century. Diligent inquiry among men 
of an older period and some study of their memoirs and writings 
would indicate that until about fifty or sixty years ago conditions 
in the United States, so far as concerned alumni and their col- 
leges, were about the same as those to be observed in Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Europe. This would seem to sug- 
gest that the development of intercollegiate athletic contests, 
zeal for success in them, and pride in their victories, are, in large 
measure at least, the stimulating cause of the alumni movement 
in the United States. However that may be, the alumni move- 
ment exists and is very powerful. It is important that it be placed 
upon a sound basis of principle and that it be guided into right 
and helpful channels of expression. 

It is fixed doctrine at Columbia University that the alumnus 
is permanently a member of the University. He has come to it 
of his own accord, has placed his name upon its books, has quali- 
fied for one of its degrees, and has taken that degree. By these 
several acts he has become a member of the University family, 
entitled to recognition as such and bearing responsibility as such. 
He is always and everywhere, whether willingly or not, whether 
consciously or not, a representative of his University’s training 
and ideals. Time and again the University will be judged, and 
either benefited or harmed by the conduct or achievements of an 
alumnus. In return for this representation of his University in his 
place of residence or in his professional calling or occupation, he 
is not only at liberty, but wholly welcome, to give to his Uni- 
versity candid criticism, helpful advice and generous counsel. It 
is customary for the American colleges and universities to harass 
their alumni with constant and vociferous appeals for money 
gifts. Within limits it is wholly proper that a imiversity should 
look to its alumni for the new financial support which it needs 
to go forward with its work, but the alumrd should be made to 
tmderstand and feel that they are not looked upon either wholly 
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or even primarily as a possible source of financial support and 
helpfulness. 

Alumni representation on the Trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity, instituted in 1909, has not only established a fine and health- 
ful relationship of interdependence between the University and 
its organized alumni, but it has provided the University with a 
most exceptional succession of able, competent and devoted men 
for service upon its govemii^ body. To keep alive the spirit and 
ideals of a university, to make these effective and influential in a 
thousand communities wherever placed, and to hold high the 
name and the repute of a long established institution of higher 
learning, are the chief and continuing duties and responsibilities 
of alumni.* 


Report for 1927-28, pp. 43-45. 
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FACULTY RELATIONS 

ADMINISTRATION AND TEACHING 

October 6, 1902 

I N almost every case the university administration of today is 
merely an expansion of the methods and the machinery char- 
acteristic of the administration of the small colleges of yesterday 
out of which the universities have grown. Administrative work 
has been done by teachers in active service, and either as deans 
or as members of important committees they have divided their 
time between their books and laboratories and their classes on the 
one hand and their office duties on the other. More than one great 
teacher and investigator has been spoiled by this division of in- 
terest, and much administrative work has been very indifferently 
done by scholarly men to whom it was a necessary and an irksome 
task. Another troublesome and time-consuming duty is that of 
carrying on the very considerable volume of correspondence 
which finds its way to the desk of the head of a university de- 
partment. Not only students and other teachers, but the general 
public, pour in letters of inquiry and request to the more widely 
known professors, to all of which courtesy requires that answer 
be made. While it may be true that some of this correspondence 
is personal in character, yet it is equally true that the larger por- 
tion of it would disappear were the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed no longer a university officer. It is in the University’s 
interest that as little as possible of this administrative drudgery 
and clerical work be devolved upon the teaching force. . . . 
Finally, and much more important, the larger administrative 
posts should be held by men whose duties are largely, perhaps 
wholly, administrative and who either are, or may become, ex- 
perts in that portion of the work of the University which is 
entrusted to their direct oversight and care. We should look for- 
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ward to the time when the several Deans will be in effect presi- 
dents of their respective Schools or Faculties, and as such relieve 
the President absolutely from any direct contact with matters 
of detail. . . . 

The wisest tendency in administrative development is, I am 
sure, to relieve teachers and investigators from every unneces- 
sary demand upon their time and strength. The faculties must, 
of course, be legislative bodies and exercise legislative control 
over matters of educational policy falling within their several 
jurisdictions; but their members need not be called upon to serve 
as executive officers and clerks as well.* 


November 6, 1905 

After careful consideration of the recommendations as to the 
office of Dean, made in the Annual Report for 1903, an amend- 
ment to the Statutes was adopted by the Trustees, April 3, 1905, 
which determines anew the status of this important office in 
Columbia University. 

Since the reorganization of the University in 1890, the Deans 
have been chosen for a short term of years by the several Facul- 
ties, and have been primarily officers of the Faculties. In accept- 
ing the office of Dean, professors have been compelled to add to 
their duties as oflicers of instruction heavy and often very bur- 
densome administrative labors. For the reasons stated in the An- 
nual Report for 1903 (pp. 17-20), it seems clear that in so large 
a university as Columbia the office of Dean must tend more and 
more to become an administrative post, and its incumbent in- 
creasingly unable satisfactorily to combine teaching duties with 
it. This fact is most apparent in the case of those branches of the 
University’s work which are highly differentiated, such as Medi- 
cine and Applied Science. 

With respect to these Schools, at least, it has seemed impera- 
tive to provide for their competent oversight and direction by an 
executive officer who will not be heavily burdened with teaching 
* Report for 1901-2, pp. 18-20. 
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duties on the one hand, or unduly restricted in his authority and 
right of initiative, on the other. As time goes on doubtless other 
Faculties will require the service of Deans who are in like sit- 
uation; but for the moment it has seemed wise and possible to 
make provision for the complete application of this principle 
only in the case of the Faculties of Medicine and of Applied 
Science. 

By the terms of the new Statute, the Deans are now appointed 
by the Trustees upon the nomination of the President, and serve 
for an indefinite term. As heretofore, each Dean is ex-officio a 
member of the University Council. Hereafter, in addition to be- 
ing an officer of the Faculty to which he is assigned, each Dean 
will also be an officer of the University as a whole, in and for 
that Faculty. It wiQ be his duty to oversee and guide the work 
of the several departments of instruction included in it, to make 
sure that the teaching is properly organized and efficiently given, 
and to keep constantly before the University the needs and am- 
bitions of the Faculty for the improvement and development of 
their work. Only lack of means prevents the University from 
compensating properly without delay the officers who have un- 
dertaken these heavy and very responsible duties.* 

Noveiviber 5, 1917 

One of the unsatisfactory aspects of the relations between the 
individual teacher and his college or university lies in the pro- 
cedure, or rather lack of procedure, that is followed when a 
person teaching in one institution is sought by the authorities of 
another. It appears to give some teachers no qualms of conscience 
to receive and to consider an invitation from another institution 
without discussing this with colleagues or administrative authori- 
ties of the institution which they are serving, or even without 
revealing it to them. In fact there is a certain surreptitiousness 
about the tendering and accepting invitations to pass from one 
college or university to another that is not creditable either to 

* Report for 1904-5, pp. 20-21. 
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those who tender the invitations or to those who receive and 
either accept or reject them. A high standard of professional 
honor and professional obligation would seem to require that an 
institution which wishes to tender an invitation to an officer of 
professorial rank elsewhere, should advise the president of the 
sister institution of that fact; and similarly that when it is desired 
to tender an invitation to an officer of less than professorial rank, 
advice of that fact should be sent to the head of the department 
of the college or university in which the person in question is 
serving. Academic officers are very quick to resent being invited 
to withdraw from service, no matter how serious the reason, but 
many of them have no compunctions whatever in deserting their 
assigned work on short notice, or on no notice at all, in order 
either to accept service in another institution, or to enter upon 
a profitable business undertaking, or to give expression to their 
emotions. There can be no serious standards of professional con- 
duct in the calling of academic teacher until matters like these 
are regarded as important and are given their place as controlling 
influences in shaping conduct.* 

DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 

October 5, 1903 

In Columbia University the teaching unit is the Department. 
Departments are grouped in Faculties, each Faculty having legis- 
lative control of a School or Schools. Often a single Department 
is represented in two, or even three. Faculties. The academic re- 
lations and the intellectual sympathy of some Departments are 
much closer than those of others, and for some time past there 
has been a movement to join two or more cognate Departments 
into an informal organization known as a Division, for the better 
correlation of courses of iostruction and for the issuance of a 
joint announcement to the public. In this way the Departments 
of Semitic, Indo-Iranian, and Chinese made up the Division of 


Report for 1916-17, pp. 51-51. 
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Oriental Languages, and the Departments of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Education constituted a Division of that name. 
The advantages of the divisional conference, and its loose or- 
ganization, were so obvious, that on January 14, 1903, the Presi- 
dent addressed a circular letter to the heads of the several De- 
partments, suggesting that the divisional grouping be extended 
throughout the University — excepting the strictly professional 
courses in the Schools of Law and Medicine — and that the Di- 
visions be constituted as follows: 

Division of Biology: 

Departments of Anatomy, Bacteriology, Botany, Physiology, 
Physiological Chemistry, and Zoology. 

Division of Chemistry: 

Departments of Chemistry and Physiological Chemistry. 
Division of Classical Philology: 

Departments of Greek and Latin. 

Division of Education (Faculty of Teachers College) . 

Division of Engineering: 

Departments of Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Division of Fine Arts: 

Departments of Architecture, Comparative Literature, Fine 
Arts, and Music. 

Division of Geology, Geography, and Mineralogy: 

Departments of Geology, Geography, and Mineralogy. 
Division of History and Political Science (Faculty of Political 
Science) : 

Department of Economics and Social Science, History, and 
Public Law and Jurisprudence. 

Division of Mathematical and Physical Science: 

Department of Astronomy, Mathematics, Mechanics, and 
Physics. 

Division of Mining and Metallurgy: 

Departments of Metallurgy and Mining. 
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Division of Modem Languages and Literatures: 

Departments of Comparative Literature, English, Germanic 
Languages, and Romance Languages. 

Division of Oriental Languages: 

Departments of Chinese, Indo-Iranian Languages, and Semitic 
Languages. 

Division of Philosophy and Psychology: 

Departments of Anthropology, Philosophy, and Psychology. 
Division of Physical Education: 

Department of Physical Education. 

The precise objects of the divisional organization are: (i) to 
reduce the number of special circulars now printed by the Uni- 
versity; (2) to present clearly a summary statement of the equip- 
ment and the instruction offered in any given group of subjects 
by the entire University, including Barnard College and Teach- 
ers College; and (3) to unify the work of each Department of 
the University and secure the interest of each officer of instruc- 
tion in the entire work of his Department. One result will be the 
issuance hereafter of divisional announcements only, instead of 
departmental announcements as they have heretofore existed. 
The oi^anization of the Divisions proceeded with such rapidity 
and effectiveness that the announcements for the new year are 
issued in the new form. . . . 

It is understood, of course, that the organization of these more 
or less informal Divisions will in no wise limit the existing au- 
thority of any Department or its head, nor will it infringe upon 
the prerogatives of any existing Faculty. It has been undertaken 
merely as an important step in unifying the work of the several 
Departments of the University whose work is more or less closely 
related, and in increasing the effectiveness of the presentation of 
that work to the public.* 

* Report for 1902-3, pp. 20-23. 
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November i, 1909 

A Department is an arbitrary division of the field of knowl- 
edge based in part upon traditional classifications and separations 
and in part upon immediate convenience. By University law, all 
Departments at Columbia extend over the whole University. 
The Department of English, for example, includes the teachers 
of English in Columbia College, those in Barnard College, those 
in Teachers College, and those in the graduate School of Philoso- 
phy. As yet not many of the Departments have seen clearly the 
advantage that would come to them and their work by seizing 
the opportunity thus presented of studying and knowing from 
many points of view and in different phases the educational prob- 
lems connected with that portion of the field of knowledge com- 
mitted to them. A Department, if truly eflScient and well or- 
ganized, should meet frequently for conference and interchange 
of views, and all its members should be well informed of any 
action proposed in its name in any Faculty of the University. 
Indeed, thoroughly good administration would require that when 
an individual officer brings forward a proposal in any given 
Faculty, he should state either that it has the approval and sup- 
port of the Department to which he belongs, or that, failing to 
secure such approval and support, he brings it forward on his 
own initiative. Every Faculty is entitled to know by what and 
what kind of authority any important proposal requiring action 
or an expression of opinion is submitted to it. Two or three De- 
partments have now reached a really effective organization and 
are dealing with problems of teaching and research as they arise 
with singular sldll and power. Others lag behind. That type of 
individualism which runs rather into idiosyncrasy than into com- 
mon service is very strong among academic teachers, and where 
it dominates academic work that work is less well organized and 
less well performed than elsewhere. Time and the gentle pressure 
of reasonableness must be trusted to improve these conditions. 
They cannot be remedied by academic legislation and they can- 
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not be remedied all at once. Men must be led to see, by the ex- 
ample of those about them, how better to do what they thmk 
is already being done as well as possible.* 

November i, 1915 

A close observer of the life of Columbia cannot fail to notice 
how year by year old theories and old forms are giving way to 
new facts and new needs. It has been pointed out in more than 
one Annual Report that the growth of the Department as a unit 
of teaching and administration is undermining the importance of 
the historic division of the teaching staif into Faculties. More 
and more the Faculties confine themselves to hearing and ap- 
proving the recommendations of Departments, and they find it 
increasingly difficult to determine the limits, or supposed limits, 
of their own intellectual interest and authority. Teachers may be 
artificially divided into groups bearing certain names, but the 
subjects that they teach are not quite so tractable. These sub- 
jects fade insensibly one into another or overlap each other in a 
score of ways. It is increasingly hard to find a logical reason for 
the distinction between pure science and applied science, and the 
barriers between political science, philosophy and law have long 
since become mere shadows. In similar fashion the distinction be- 
tween graduate and undergraduate is breaking down, and neces- 
sarily so. The field of study is now so wide and the number of 
separate subjects so great that if a student is to take up certain 
subjects at all he can only take them up in succession, and that 
succession will bring the elementary study of some of these sub- 
jects at the period when he has completed work sufficient to en- 
title him to receive a baccalaureate degree. He will, therefore, be 
a graduate student; but he may well be engaged, in part at least, 
upon the very elements of some subject not theretofore pursued 
by him but which others have followed as College Sophomores 
or even as College Freshmen. Nowhere is the academic oi^ani- 
zation of the future so clearly foreshadowed as in the work of 
* Report for 1908-9, pp. 33-35. 
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:he Summer Session and of Extension Teachiag. There all Fac- 
ulties merge into one and all subjects take their place, not by rea- 
son of an artificial classification into illogical groups but simply 
in alphabetical order for convenience of reference. Both in the 
Summer Session and in Extension Teaching the student takes the 
work that is fitted to his individual capacity and needs, and he 
receives whatever academic reward or credential is appropriate. 
In each case a small administrative board plans the work and a 
single executive officer is responsible for its execution. Teachers 
are free to teach and investigators to investigate. It will not re- 
quire any announcement of administrative policy or any com- 
mittee report, much less any organized movement, to cause this 
fortunate condition to spread itself in time over the entire Uni- 
versity organization; the force of educational gravitation will do 
the work without official aid. . . . 

It requires a pretty acute vision to detect the line that cuts 
off anatomy, bacteriology, biological chemistry, pathology and 
physiology from the other natural and experimental sciences. 
Law is in a similar situation. The methods by which it is now 
taught make increasing use of historical and economic knowl- 
edge and of business experience. The time is not far distant when 
he will be thought a poorly equipped student of law who has 
not obtained a sound training in economic theory, in political 
history and in social science. In France this fact has been recog- 
nized for some time, but the rest of the world still lags behind 
and suffers in consequence. It is neither possible nor necessary to 
forecast just what form the movement now so plainly visible will 
ultimately take. It is sufficient to call attention to it and to express 
sympathy with it as a perfectly natural and unpremeditated de- 
velopment to adapt university organization and work to the 
changing needs of a very alert and knowledge-seeking genera- 
tion.* 


* Report for 1914-15, pp. 46^. 
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LEGISLATIVE BODIES 

November 2, 1908 

No one thing marks more clearly and surely the advance of 
the University in unity and homogeneity than the development 
of the po-wer and authority of the University Council. For more 
than two years past, acting on the suggestion of the President, 
the University Council has had under consideration certain im- 
portant proposals affecting its constitution and functions. Two 
successive committees of the Council dealt long and carefully 
■with these topics, and, after elaborate consideration and discus- 
sion, the Council, at a special meeting held November 22, 1907, 
adopted resolutions requesting the Trustees to amend in certain 
particulars the Statutes of the University relating to the Council. 

It was proposed, first, that the Council should consist of die 
Dean and two elected representatives from each Faculty, instead 
of the Dean and one elected representative, as heretofore. The 
rapid gro'wth in the teaching staff of the University and the in- 
creasing diversity of intellectual interests, together with the fact 
that the Deans are administrative officers chosen by the Trustees, 
combined to make this increase in the elected representation on 
the Council desirable. 

It was further recommended that the University Coimdl 
should, in addition to the discharge of the duties heretofore com- 
mitted to it, hereafter act after the fashion of a consultative 
senate. Heretofore it has been the practice to take important 
recommendations of any single Faculty affecting questions of 
educational policy directly from that Faculty to the Trustees. 
The Council proposed that where such recommendations affect 
general University policies they should not go to the Trustees 
until the Council had had opportunity to express an opinion con- 
cerning them. . . . 

The University Council ■will, therefore, be somewhat larger 
than heretofore and it will also have opportunity to espress its 
opinion in regard to large matters of educational policy which 
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originate in, and on the surface appear to alfect, a single Faculty- 
only. It cannot be doubted that these changes are wise. Subject 
to the authority of the Trustees, the President represents the ad- 
ministrative unity of the University, and it is quite as important 
that the Council should represent its legislative unity. The larger 
outlook and wider field of view which the Council occupies will 
often serve to throw useful light upon some specific Faculty 
proposal and the Trustees will have the advantage of the Coun- 
cil’s reflections upon any departure from existing practice that 
a Faculty may suggest. Furthermore, the proposals of a Faculty 
wiU gain weight, not lose it, by this concurrent action of the 
Council. It is not likely that, save on grounds of urgent financial 
necessity, any educational proposals made by a Faculty and ap- 
proved by the Council will fail to secure the sanction of the 
Trustees. On the other hand, a Faculty may well hesitate to press 
before the Trustees a proposal which, in the judgment of their 
colleagues in other parts of the University, does not appear to be 
advantageous to the general and larger interest. Until the new 
Statute has had opportunity to work in practice, it is too early 
to speak -with definiteness of its value, but it is, in my judgment, 
■wisely framed, and I anticipate only the happiest results from its 
practical operation.* 


November 7, 1910 

There is strong temptation in a large university to multiply 
unnecessarily formal business, to institute boards and committees 
for aU sorts of purposes, and even to carry on by elaborate cor- 
respondence -with officers in adjoining rooms or under the same 
roof, routine business that could be disposed of in a moment’s 
conversation. The system of faculties or Faculty meetings is an 
inheritance from an earlier condition in university history, and 
unless some of its present limitations and disadvantages can be 
removed, its great advantages will be minimized and lost sight of. 
The real business of a Faculty is, of course, academic legislation. 

* Report for 1907-8, pp. 10-12. 
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The Statutes of this University state with precision what the 
legislative authority is that is committed to the Faculties, and a 
reading of the Statutes will show that this authority is very large 
indeed. It is by Faculty conference and discussion and by Fac- 
ulty action that educational policies are shaped and formulated 
and turned over to the administrative officers to be put into ef- 
fect. The great temptation which confronts a Faculty, particu- 
larly a large one, to do its business entirely by committees and 
to accept and to approve the reports and recommendations of its 
committees as a matter of course, contains an element of great 
danger to the authority and autonomy of the Faculties them- 
selves. For the question naturally suggests itself, why should not 
these small committees take the place of the large and unAvieldy 
Faculties, and do at once and without the formality of a report 
and its confirmation, the business which the Statutes commit to 
the several Faculties. 

An illustration of how the committee system works, naturally 
and almost inevitably, is to be found in the history of the Com- 
mittee on Higher Degrees, now known as the Executive Com- 
mittee of the University Council. The real initiative in the con- 
trol of the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
has passed by a perfectly natural process to this body. This com- 
mittee, which represents in its membership various points of view 
and differing intellectual interests, has become an unportant and 
hard-working body. As it exists at present, it was created by reso- 
lution of the Council adopted on January 26, 1909, and given 
the powers which had previously been conferred upon separate 
Committees on Higher Degree, on Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships, and on Admission to the Non-Professional Graduate 
Schools. It so happens that the powers and duties thus delegated 
cover everything which the University Council has to do hi re- 
gard to the higher degrees. These matters, which at one time 
occupied a large part of the attention of the Council, are no 
longer presented to it at all, save in the most formal way as 
the result of action by the Executive Committee. The reports of 
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this committee are accepted and concurred in as a matter of 

course. 

When a situation like this has developed, it is obvious that the 
larger meeting to which such a committee reports must feel it- 
self to be dealing with works of supererogation. In the case of the 
University Council this consequence has not followed, because 
the Council has so wide a field of activity and so many important 
problems to consider and discuss that there is plenty for it to do 
even after it has turned over to its Executive Committee the mat- 
ters of detail in regard to higher degrees, to scholarships and fel- 
lowships, and similar matters. 

With the separate Faculties, however, there appears to be 
some danger lest by the institution of the committee system the 
interest of members of the Faculty as a whole in its problem may 
dimmish to the vanishing point. It must be borne in mind that the 
membership of the Faculties includes many distinguished schol- 
ars, who are drawn from their studies and their laboratories to at- 
tend stated meetings; if these stated meetings transact nothing 
but formal business on the report of a committee, and not much 
of that, it is plain that the ordinary Faculty meeting cannot long 
continue to excite interest among its members or to maintain their 
respect. . . . 

At Columbia, the Faculties have the sole power of initiative 
in all legislative matters affecting educational policies. Where 
a Faculty is reasonably well satisfied with its policies and its 
program of studies, it naturally tends to let well enough alone 
and no business is offered to it that is not of a more or less routine 
character. At a time of academic reconstruction, however, such 
as existed from 1890 to about 1895, the Faculties were constantly 
kept busy with the formulation of most important and far-reach- 
ing legislative policies. It is not well for a university to be con- 
tinually engaged in the task of reconstruction, and therefore the 
practical question is, how, in the interval between such periods, 
is the general interest of Faculty members and the business of 
their Faculty to be kept alive and how is it to be made certain 
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that their views and suggestions in regard to new problems and 
policies of an educational character can be made articulate and 
effective? In this connection it must be remembered that any- 
thing that releases the scholar from academic routine and clerical 
business is an undisguised boon to him. The real scholar has no 
fondness for academic red tape, which, however its amount be 
reduced, must always exist to some extent in order that business 
may go forward smoothly and accurately and be fully recorded. 
The scholar wishes to be let alone with his own studies and his 
own students in order that he may best serve the purpose for 
which he has become a member of the University.* 

November 2, 1914 

This principle of a single Committee on Undergraduate Ad- 
missions appears to be so sound and has worked so well that it 
may now perhaps be extended to cover admissions to the entire 
University. The conditions of admission to a given school or col- 
lege in the University are fixed by its faculty in accordance with 
the provisions of the Statutes. These conditions of admission 
having been once fixed, there would appear to be no reason why 
a single Committee on Admissions could not administer them 
even more satisfactorily and fairly than is now the case, when 
these rules and regulations, frequently identical in form, are ad- 
ministered by separate Faculty committees or administrative offi- 
cers who are not in close touch with each other. It is a conse- 
quence of the present plan that a credential which might be given 
a certain weight in passing upon an application for admission to 
one part of the University will be quite differently estimated if 
the person holding it offers himself for admission to some other 
division of the University’s work. In particular, the appraisal of 
college degrees and of records of work done in other colleges 
and universities should be consistent and uniform throughout the 
entire University. I recommend, therefore, that steps be taken 
to institute a single Committee on Admissions which shall take 
* Report for 1909-10, pp. 44-48. 
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the place of all existing Committees on Admissions, whether to 
the entering class or to advanced standing both for work offered 
under the University corporation or in the allied institutions. In 
this way what has been formally described as the educational 
system of the University will be more completely unified and the 
work of admission better and more wisely administered. 

Such a plan would have the additional advantage of freeing a 
certain number of officers of instruction from routine adminis- 
trative tasks in connection with the admission of candidates and 
would put that work upon a small group of University officials 
chosen on account of their special knowledge and experience. 

There is one particular in which the examination of candidates 
for admission is not sufficiently searching. Every candidate for 
admission to the University should be examined as to his physi- 
cal fitness to follow and to profit by a college or a university 
course. In Columbia College a certificate of good health is now 
required from each candidate for admission, but no similar pro- 
vision is made elsewhere in the University. The University is ex- 
pending each year out of the income of its endowment immense 
sums to supplement the fees paid for tuition, in order to provide 
the best possible facilities for college and university instruction. 
The University owes it to the public and to itself to see to it that 
these colossal expenditures are made only upon and in the inter- 
est of those who are really fit physically as well as mentally to 
take advantage of the opportunities which the University has to 
offer, and to make appropriate return to the community in the 
form of personal and social service. There is a careful physical 
exammation insisted upon in the case of candidates for affinission 
to the military and naval academies maintained by the govern- 
ment of the United States. Such an examination has not, how- 
ever, been usual, and perhaps has not even as yet been instituted, 
in the so-called literary and scientific institutions of the land. It 
is a matter well worthy of earnest consideration whether Colum- 
bia University should not once more take the lead in formulating 
educational policy, and provide specifically that physical fitness 
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as well as intellectual capacity shall hereafter be required of all 
candidates for admission to the University in any of its parts.* 

November 6 , 1916 

In connection with this whole matter of university research 
there is one question of organization and administration about 
which something should be said. The rapid growth of the various 
University Departments, and the tendency of some of these De- 
partments to regard themselves as independent academic units 
instead of the mere informal groups of teachers in related sub- 
jects which they really are, make both expensive and difficult the 
work of organizing the University’s investigations and of appor- 
tioning the University’s funds among them. It is well worth con- 
sidering whether the University Council, now specifically 
charged by the Statutes with the duty of encouraging original 
research, should not constitute or authorize the constitution of an 
Administrative Board of Research, which Board should receive 
not only from departments but from individual officers of the 
University, suggestions for systematic investigations and should 
select for recommendation to the University Council and to the 
Trustees those which, in its judgment, should take precedence in 
the apportionment of whatever funds may be available for re- 
search work. Such an Administrative Board, presided over by the 
Dean of the Graduate Faculties, might very shortly prove to be 
of unique value, not only to the University as a whole, but to the 
departments and individual workers as well.t 

November 4, 1918 

Some time since it was pointed out in these Reports that there 
was grave danger lest the Faculties of the University should find 
themselves crushed between the powers of the departments of 
instruction on the one hand and the authority of the University 
Council on the other. It is becoming increasingly clear that this 

* Report for 1913-14, pp. 13-15. 
t Report for 1915-16, p. 6. 
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s precisely what will happen in the near future unless the Fac- 
ulties take steps to avoid it. It is quite natural when a statement 
or motion is made in a Faculty meeting on behalf of a group of 
teachers who constitute a closely organized department, that it 
should be accepted and approved as a matter of course. When an 
administrative ofScer or an executive conunittee makes a strong 
recommendation or reports emergency action, it is equally ap- 
propriate that the Faculty should give prompt approval. All this 
is Just as it should be, and indicates not that the University’s 
business is being unwisely or improperly carried on, but that the 
developments of the past generation have left the Faculties in an 
anomalous position. The remedy is not to be found in devising 
new, complicated, and tedious methods of conducting the Uni- 
versity, but rather iu giving to the Faculties functions and duties 
that are peculiarly their own and that cannot be discharged by 
any committee or administrative officer. These functions are the 
discussion of educational policies and aims, and the modification, 
when necessary, of the University’s organization and methods, so 
as better to accomplish those aims. In other words, the modem 
Faculty should be a forum for discussion, for the formulation of 
opinion and for the working out of large policies, and not a com- 
mittee for the transaction of routine business. The administra- 
tive officers and the existing committees are quite competent to 
deal with the daily routine and with executive administration and 
policy, far better than any large Faculty could possibly do. But 
neither an administrative officer nor a committee can take the 
place of a Faculty in debating educational policies and in formu- 
lating University opinion in regard to them. Unless the Faculties 
are to become mere recording and approving machines for action 
taken in their name and by their authority, they must speedil]^ 
enter upon the h%hly important task of careM discussion anc 
debate. At all dmes, and more particularly at a time like the pres 
ent, there are many subjects pressing for consideration witl 
which a Faculty might helpfully deal. Almost every academi 
teacher of experience has some criticism to make of exi.«iring Uni 
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versity methods and policies, or some suggestion to offer for their 
improvement. The place to make these criticisms and to offer 
these suggestions is not in desultory private conversation, but at 
a formal meeting of the appropriate Faculty, where such criti- 
cisms and suggestions should be welcomed as material for en- 
lightening discussion and debate. The function of the administra- 
tive officer in any particular begins when the function of the 
Faculty as to that particular has been completed. 

The e3£perience of the past ten years seems to point clearly to 
the fact that, general principles and policies having been agreed 
upon and established. Administrative Boards of say five or seven 
members each are much more efficient instrumentalities for the 
transaction of University business than are the large Faculties 
with from forty to sixty members. Such an Administrative Board 
is small enough for the minds of its several members to meet in 
intimate discussion about a table, and it can dispense with those 
time-consuming parliamentary formalities which appear to be 
necessary whenever any considerable number of Anglo-Saxons 
assemble for a common purpose. May not the time have come 
when we can face frankly the desirability and wisdom of casting 
off some of the old and outworn customs of University organiza- 
tion and life, in order to free ourselves to deal with the problems 
of today and tomorrow in the most efficient fashion possible? 
If so, is there not now opportunity and invitation to consider 
whether the entire teaching body of the University could not 
with advantage be reorganized and reconstituted, by the substi- 
tution for the hitherto existing Faculties of a new type of or- 
ganization, wholly modem in character, which should empha- 
size, on the one hand, the essential unity of the University and 
the common interest of every University teacher in the problems 
and policies of the institution as a whole, and on the other hand, 
the desirability of conducting modem University business in ac- 
cordance with those methods which experience most completely 
justifies? Such an organization might perhaps consist of a Ple- 
num, composed of all the teachers and administrative officers of 
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the rank of Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant Professor, 
or Instructor; of Administrative Boards for Graduate Studies, for 
Columbia College, for Law, for Medicine, for Engineering, for 
Architecture, for Journalism, for Business, for Summer Session, 
and for Extension Teaching, leaving the Faculties of Barnard 
College and Teachers College (Education and Practical Arts) 
as they now are; and of the University Council, composed as now 
both of administrative officers and of elected representatives of 
the teaching staff. 

It would be the function of the Plenum to discuss, in perhaps 
three or four meetings each year, the larger questions of Uni- 
versity policy, and to give expression to the mind of the teaching 
staff in regard to these. It might be provided that the functions of 
the Plenum should be like those of the University Council, ad- 
visory as to certain specified matters and legislative as to certain 
other specified matters. 

The Administrative Boards would be, like the present Ad- 
ministrative Boards, in effect executive committees, but they 
would also have some of the powers of the present Faculties, sub- 
ject to the legislative authority of the Plenum and of the Uni- 
versity Council. 

The powers and duties of the University Council, which are 
very satisfactorily defined at present, should remain as they are, 
but the elected membership of the Council might be increased 
to say thirty, and the representatives be chosen by the Plenum 
for a three-year term and divided into classes, so that the terms 
of one-third of the elected membership would expire at the close 
of each academic year. For any action by the Plenum legislative 
in character the concurrence of the University Council should 
be necessary, and the power of the Council in respect of the sev- 
eral Administrative Boards should be precisely what it is at pres- 
ent in respect of the several Faculties and Administrative Boards. 

From such a reorganization two clear benefits might be ex- 
pected to follow: There would be a forum which does not now 
exist in which any individual teacher might bring forward in the 
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hearing of all his colleagues any proposition which seemed to 
him desirable in the interest of the University’s usefulness; and 
no burdened teacher would be called upon to attend purely for- 
mal and perfunctory meetings at which the only business pre- 
sented is that of approving something which has already been 
thoroughly well done or provided for by an executive committee 
or administrative officer.* 

• Report for 1917-18, pp. 15-19. 
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STUDENT RELATIONS 

DISCIPLINE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 

November 6, 1905 

AT Columbia there is no elaborate code of regulations to gov- 
JX em the conduct of students. There is but one rule, and that 
is to treat students as gentlemen and to expect them to behave as 
such. Hazing is not and will not be permitted in any form, at any 
time, or imder any circumstances; and any student who under- 
takes to annoy or haze another, either singly or in concert with 
his fellows, will be punished as severely as the circumstances in 
any particular case appear to justify. The Board of Student 
Representatives, consisting of the presidents of each of the four 
classes in Columbia College and in the Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence, have taken a strong and fine attitude in regard to the mat- 
ter of hazing and student order, and to the influence of that Board 
and the good sense of the vast majority of the student body may 
safely be trusted the good name of the University. When and if, 
in spite of the influence of the Board of Student Representatives 
and of the overwhelming majority of students, acts of hazing or 
other disorder occur, those who are responsible for them, when 
known, will be promptly suspended or dismissed from the Uni- 
versity. 

It may be desirable to place on record a statement of the sys- 
tem by which discipline is administered at Columbia. The Stat- 
utes of the University, Chapter I, Section 2, include the follow- 
ing among the duties of the President: 

To administer discipline in such cases as he deems proper, and to 
empower the Deans of the several Faculties to administer discipline 
in such matuier and under such regulations as he shall prescribe. 

In accordance with this statutory provision, the President on 
April 14, 1903, advised the several Deans that it was his desire 
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to have all cases of academic discipline dealt with by the Dean of 
the Faculty in which the offending student is primarily regis- 
tered. At the same time the President submitted to the Deans the 
following statement for their guidance in administering academic 
discipline: 

1. By the Statutes of the University, every student is held to be 
subject to the disciplinary powers of the University authori- 
ties. 

2. The disciplinary powers of the University authorities extend 
to any conduct prejudicial to the effective and orderly admin- 
istration of the University, as well as to offenses against the 
order and good morals of the community. 

3. Discipline will be administered by the Dean of the Faculty in 
which the offending student is primarily registered. 

4. After statement to the student of the charges against him, and 
after the student has been given opportunity to be heard in 
his own defense, the Dean will announce his decision; and, 
if he finds the student guilty, will fix the penalty. 

5. In case this penalty is permanent separation from the Univer- 
sity, it shall be effective only upon the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 

From this statement it appears that except under extraordinary 
circumstances the several Deans are the sole disciplinary officers 
of the University. They act, in fact, as judicial officers, making 
such inquiry as seems to them desirable and hearing the accused 
in his own defense. The system is both simple and effective, but 
it is sincerely to be hoped that it may require to be put in opera- 
tion with diminishing frequency.* 

November 2, 1908 

The educational value to the students themselves of having 
some power of initiative and some rights of control in regard to 
their own most important interests is very great. Moreover, the 

* Report for 1904-5, pp. 31-33. 
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constitution of the Board [of Student Representatives] as 
adopted makes it certain that the steadying power and influence 
of the maturer students avUI always J^d expression. Only the 
happiest results are to be expected from this interesting and im- 
portant step.* 


November 7, 1910 

There is a common, but groundless, assumption that the indi- 
vidual student receives more care and attention in a small institu- 
tion than in a large one. There is absolutely no basis for this be- 
lief. The individual student will not receive any care in either a 
large institution or a small one, if it is not the habit and tradition 
of the institution to care for him and to take an interest in him. 
That habit and that tradition are just as compatible with the or- 
ganization of a large institution as with that of a small one; indeed, 
a large institution is more likely than is a small one to be able to 
afford the provision which the needs of the individual student 
require.t 


November i, 1915 

A well-organized group of American youth such as is to be 
found at any college or university of considerable size offers al- 
most irresistible temptation to the propagandist. It seems to the 
ardent supporter of some new movement the most natural thing 
in the world that he should be permitted, in season and out of sea- 
son, to harangue college and university students on the subject 
around which he feels that the whole world revolves. Any at- 
tempt to protect the students or the reputation of a given college 
or university for sobriety and sanity of judgment, is forthwith 
attacked as a movement toward the suppression of free speech. 
A portion of the newspaper press and not a few of their more 
constant correspondents are aroused to action, and pretty soon 
there is a full-fledged agitation in progress directed against those 

* Report for 1907-8, p. 23. 

1 Report for 1909-xo, p. 40. 
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responsible for the administration and good order of the college 
or university in question. In particular, the agitation in favor of 
woman suffrage, and those in favor of what is called prohibition 
or of what is called socialism, are most active and determined in 
seekmg to use colleges and universities as agencies and instru- 
ments of propaganda. 

It may properly be pointed out that in each of these cases, and 
in others that are similar, there is not and cannot be involved any 
question of free speech in the proper sense of that term. There is 
no good reason why the youth who are committed to the care of 
a college or university should be turned over by that college or 
university to any agitators or propagandists who may present 
themselves. On the other hand, there is every reason why the 
college or university should protect its students from outside in- 
fluences of this sort. The sound and proper policy appears to be 
for a college or university to see to it that its students receive 
information and instruction on all of these subjects, and on simi- 
lar matters that interest large groups of people, from its own 
responsible officers of instruction or from scholarly experts se- 
lected by them because of their competence and good sense. For 
many years it has been the rule at Columbia University, estab- 
lished in 1891 by President Low, that any bona fide organization 
of students interested in a political or social movement and wish- 
ing to organize a club or association in support thereof might 
hold one meeting for organization in the University buildings, 
but that, so far as clubs and associations interested in political or 
highly contentious subjects were concerned, all subsequent meet- 
ings must be held outside of the University precincts. This plan 
has worked well for nearly twenty-five years. The University 
has been most hospitable to clubs and organizations of every sort, 
provided they were organized in good faith by duly registered 
students. Under the operation of this rule, no serious abuses have 
arisen and no charge has been made, or could justly be made, that 
freedom of speech was in any way interfered with or limited. 
On the other hand, the University and its students have been pro- 
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tected from constant and persistent agitation, during political 
campaigns in particular, in regard to matters that lie quite outside 
the main business and purpose of the University.* 

November 5, 1917 

Somewhat later [following the occurrence of several similar 
offenses in the spring of 1917], a student in Columbia College 
whose earlier record elsewhere had involved him in difficulty, 
appeared in public on at least one significant occasion and 
brought the University’s name into disrepute by identifying him- 
self with notorious persons who had been convicted of sundry 
offenses and with their expressions relating to patriotism, loyalty, 
and the conduct of the war. He, too, was notified by direction 
of the President that he would not be again acceptable as a stu- 
dent in Columbia University. In this case an action was brought 
in the Supreme Court to compel the University to re-admit this 
former student to its rolls. In denying a motion for an order to 
this end, the Court, speaking by Mr. Justice Mullan, used the fol- 
lowing language, which it would be difficult to improve: 

I think it will be conceded that the duty of an institution of learn- 
ing is not met by the mere imparting of what commonly goes under 
the name of knowledge. By the common consent of civilized man- 
kind through the ages, not the least important of the functions of a 
school or college has been to instil and sink deep in the minds of its 
students the love of truth and the love of country. Is such conduct 
as that of the plaintiff calculated to make it more difficult for the de- 
fendant university to inculcate patriotism in those of its student 
members — if there be such unfortunates — who are without it^* 
Does language of the sort used by the plaintiff at public meetings — 
for I assume that he is in substance correctly quoted — make him a 
real or potential menace to the morale of the defendant’s student 
body and a blot on the good name of the famous and honored uni- 
versity whose degree he seeks^ There may be two answers to these 
questions, but I see only one. We are a tolerant people, not easily 
stirred, prone to an easy-going indulgence to those who are opposed 
to the very essence and vitals of our organized social life, but there 
must of necessity be a limit somewhere to the forbearance that can 

* Report for 1914-15, pp. 22-23. 
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with safety be extended to the forces of destruction that hide behind 
the dishonestly assumed mask of the constitutional right of free 
speech. 

Probably no one has better stated than has Mr. Justice Mullan in 
the sentence last quoted the exact facts which today confront the 
nation as a whole, as well as every institution within that nation 
which aims to reflect, to protect, and to advance the fundamental 
principles and the highest aims of the American people and their 
government. These words of the Court should be burned into the 
consciousness of every American citizen, and particularly that 
of every member of every American college or university, 
whether he be teacher or taught. The dishonestly assumed mask 
of the constitutional right of free speech will never be permitted 
by any people or by any institution that retains its sanity, to 
protect those who wage subtle war upon private morality, or 
public order, or public safety. 

One of the few points upon which practically all writers on 
education agree is that a chief aim, if not the chief aim, of the 
educational process is good character. It is quite idle, then, to 
suppose that a university may overlook a student’s character, 
wherever or however manifested, and be called upon to confer 
upon him its honors and rewards simply because he has complied 
with certain formal rules as to academic residence, fulfilled 
certain prescribed intellectual tests, and paid certain designated 
fees. Such a view of the university’s relation to the student would 
convert the university into a factory and make its degrees and 
rewards merely a matter of manufacture, bargain, and sale, and 
not a matter of education at all.* 

CONTROL OF COLLEGE ATHLETICSf 

October 3, 1904 

The widespread public interest in intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests, their popularity with the student body, and their manifest 

* Report for 1916-17, pp. 40-41. 
t See also “ Athletics and Other Activities,” pp. 233-36. 
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dangers if left to develop without responsible control, raise some 
difficult problems in any large university. These contests are sur- 
rounded by moral as well as by physical danger. The temptation 
to neglect serious ititellectual work for the sake of the game, the 
handling of large sums of money by young men who have never 
had opportunity for business training or to bear serious responsi- 
bility, repeated absences from the University on long journeys, 
the false standards of excellence that are often built upon the 
applause of the crowd, the risk of serious physical injury due to 
improper physical condition, and the relaxing of ethical stand- 
ards in a feverish anxiety to win, are dangers of no small magni- 
tude. For a university to overlook them is to abdicate as an edu- 
cational institution. No mass of learning will compensate for 
wrecked health, debased morals, or false ideals. 

To prohibit intercollegiate athletic contests is, in my opinion, 
more than unwise; it is unreasonable. To regulate and control 
them, however, is of the first importance. . . . 

The system of control [by the University Committee on Stu- 
dent Organizations and the University Committee on Athletics] 
here described is now fully established; it is working without 
friction and has the support of both alumni and students. It 
firmly establishes University control over the participation by 
students in athletic contests, and it draws a sharp line between 
the functions of University officers and those of representative 
alumni and students in exercising this control. On the business 
side it involves training as well as supervision. For its success the 
University is in large measure indebted to the support and co- 
operation of those alumni who have promptly responded to every 
call that has been made upon them for advice and assistance. 

From a theoretical point of view much may be said for the en- 
dowment of intercollegiate athletic sports and the abolition of 
gate receipts, as has often been proposed. But so long as Colum- 
bia is in urgent need of lai^e sums for the support of instruction 
and research and for the erection of buildings, and so long as the 
present system of financial control is in satisfactory operation, 
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it would be an error of judgment to ask that we be put in posses- 
sion of the large sum of money necessary to endow our athletic 
sports.* 

NovEivtBER 5, 1906 

During the autumn of 1905 various occurrences took place 
which served to focus public attention upon the game of foot- 
ball as it had come to be played by American college students. 
The various changes which had been made from time to time in 
the rules governing the game had completely altered its original 
character. Moreover, the vigor of the more important contests 
and the excitement attending them had proved most attractive 
to a large portion of the public outside of the universities, so that 
they took on more and more the character of a public spectacle 
instead of a sport. While to many the game had become intensely 
uninteresting, to others it represented the most interesting and 
important thing in the world. Immense crowds were attracted to 
witness the contests, and sums equal to the annual income of 
many an American college were received in gate money in a 
single day. Football, indeed, threatened to overshadow, and in 
some institutions did already overshadow, every other academic 
interest. The example of the colleges had speedily been followed 
by the secondary schools, the game was increasingly popular 
there, and not a few schoolmasters were beginning to complain 
of the evils which afflicted the colleges. Appreciation of these 
facts had been growing in the public mind for some years past 
and the events of the football season of 1905 brought matters to 
a crisis. Not only were participants in the contests often injured 
and sometimes killed, but the whole effect of the intense absorp- 
tion in the game was antagonistic to the purposes and ideals of 
American colleges and universities. Because the game was obvi- 
ously popular and because participation in it was supposed to ad- 
vertise an institution of learning and to attract students, it was 
either applauded, or excuses were made for it, by many persons 
who should have known better. 

* Report for 1903-4, pp. 28-29, 34"35- 
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Not only did aU the disadvantages above mentioned surround 
the game of football, but it had become a game in which the 
large majority of students could not participate. It required of 
most participants great weight and unusual physical strength; of 
others, swiftness of foot and highly trained powers of attack and 
defense. It was not a game that could be played in order to gain 
ordinary physical exercise. It required arduous training, almost 
complete absorption, and exceptional physical powers. As a re- 
sult, it had come to be at war with every sound principle of col- 
lege sport or athletic exercise. The moral qualities which it was 
supposed to foster were not strongly in evidence. The most im- 
portant football games had become in fact purely professional 
contests, for professionalism is not so much a thing of money as 
it is a thing of spirit and point of view. At times when students 
should themselves be taking physical exercise for their own good, 
they stood grouped by hundreds watching a contest between 
trained representatives of their own institution and another. 
That these contests were gladiatorial in character, the history of 
the last few years of the game plainly proves. After nineteen 
hundred years, the words of Seneca were again applicable: 

Man, who ought to be sacred to his fellow-man, is now killed by 
sport. . . . KHl him! Hammer him! Roast him! "V^at makes him so 
shy of jumping on the gridiron.^* Why doesn’t he knock them out? 
Does he want to live forever? . . . Tell me, do you not understand 
even this much: that disgraceful exhibitions react on those who per- 
mit them? 

Seneca was right. The most serious effects of intercollegiate foot- 
ball were not worked upon the participants but upon the spec- 
tators and upon the general public. The participants were very 
often entirely unconscious of the criticism to which they exposed 
themselves, but there is not wanting evidence that the spectators, 
particularly the student spectators, were often swept into a vor- 
tex of hysteria and emotionalism which left its permanent mark 
upon their characters. . . . 

It is the strong desire of the University authorities to do more 
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for the development of athletic sports than has been done in the 
past. It is their wish so to arrange and adjust University exercises 
and University duties that each student may find ample time for 
physical exercise or outdoor sport and may be encouraged to 
engage in them. It is hoped that it may soon be possible to make 
provision by which large numbers of students may be led to par- 
ticipate in outdoor sports, particularly in rowing, track athletics, 
cross-country running, baseball, tennis, lacrosse, and the so- 
called soccer form of football. The physical, mental, and moral 
benefits resulting from such participation are well known, and it 
is an unfortunate result of the system now usually followed in 
American institutions of learning that participation in sport is 
confined to the very few and the highly skilled. It would be a 
vast improvement from every point of view if intercollegiate 
contests were less numerous and less important, and if intracol- 
legiate contests came to excite more interest and attention.* 

Noveaiber 6, I9Z2 

That education is narrow and incomplete which does not in- 
clude provision for the health, the physical exercise, and the play 
of thosp who are making formal and systematic preparation for 
life. An education made up of iastruction alone would be sin- 
gularly barren. 

The newly acquired property, to which the Trustees have for- 
mally given the name of Baker Field, will enable the University 
not only to fulfill the ambitions and hopes of the students of to- 
day and tomorrow, but also to achieve one of the auns and ideals 
of its educational system. Here physical exercise can be had un- 
der almost perfect conditions; here the foundations of health and 
physical comfort can be firmly laid; here those personal associa- 
tions that mean so much in after life, can be formed; and here 
character can be both tested and trained. 

Moreover, through its possession and use of Baker Field, G)- 
lumbia University can once more show its concern for the 

* Report for 1905-6, pp. 42-44, 47. 
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interests and the satisfactions of the people of New York. To this 
field they will shortly come in large numbers to enjoy those ad- 
mirable spectacles of generous rivalry and free competition 
which stir the emotions and give widespread enio)niient. New 
York will be the gainer because Columbia is better furnished 
for its task.* 


November 3, 1930 

Painful and disagreeable as was the action taken by the Uni- 
versity Council in 1905 [abohtion of football as a University 
sport], there can now be no doubt that that action contributed 
greatly to saving and improving a form of athletic contest which 
makes a powerful appeal to students, to alumni, and to the gen- 
eral public. That fact is now admitted by many of those who 
most vigorously criticized the action of the Council at the time 
it was taken. 

The abuses of intercollegiate athletics are many and various 
and it is exceedingly difficult to bring about their remedy. So ob- 
sessed are many alumni with a passion for victory at all costs 
that they are quite willing to shut their eyes to very discreditable 
happenings which reflect sadly upon their own colleges in a way 
which no series of victories on the athletic fleld can possibly over- 
come. The enormous cost of these intercollegiate football con- 
tests and the still more enormous revenues which are produced 
by them, if a team or a particular institution gains a reputation 
for success, are a constant and justifiable source of academic as 
well as public criticism. These would be appropriate enough, no 
doubt, if the contestants were professional athletes as in England, 
for example, but they are certainly unbecoming when the con- 
testants are chosen from groups of young Americans whose 
primary duty and opportunity at the moment are to prepare 
themselves adequately for life and for living. 

If all colleges and universities which participate in intercol- 
legiate athletic contests would consistently restrict themselvej 
* Report for 1921-22, p. ii. 
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to participants of undoubted academic qualifications and stand- 
ing and without any present financial inducement or assistance 
to participate in intercollegiate athletics, the situation would be 
comparatively simple. Unfortunately, however, this is not the 
case. Those institutions whose administrative authorities stand 
up straight, and even lean over backwards, in the matter of con- 
ditions of admission and standards of scholarship in college, are 
punished on the playing field when those who represent them 
come in contest with athletic teams constituted of very different 
material from theirs. The public knows little or nothing of all 
this and assumes that a student is ever3rwhere a student, that a 
college athletic team is everywhere a college athletic team, and 
that there are no elements of difference between the contestants 
save skill. The true situation, however, is often something quite 
different, and the institution which insists upon maintaining its 
academic standards at all costs may find itself heavily handi- 
capped each autumn when the football season opens and remain 
handicapped until that season ends, so far, at least, as athletic 
repute and income from athletic contests are concerned. 

What is the remedy.? Athletics are far too important to be per- 
mitted to pass out of undergraduate life. Intercollegiate athletic 
contests, under proper conditions and on academic playing fields, 
have a place of their own that is both interesting and important. 
Is there no way by which effective academic control can be exer- 
cised through institutional cooperation to bring to an end the 
obvious abuses that now threaten, as they did twenty-five years 
ago, the whole scheme of intercollegiate athletics? Perhaps what 
is needed is an academic Athletic League of Nations to take 
jurisdiction over this entire field of endeavor and to preserve 
what is excellent while shutting out what is unbecoming and 
unworthy. . . . 

Perhaps the one satisfactory and permanent solution of these 
problems is that athletic sports, being a well-recognized part of 
undergraduate life and undergraduate training, should be suita- 
bly and adequately endowed by the alunmi. Were this done, it 
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would then be possible at one stroke to bring to an end the im- 
portance and influence of gate receipts, and to put baseball and 
football, for example, on the same excellent plane that rowing 
has long occupied. If there were no gate receipts to be sought 
and none of the glory that produces gate receipts to be gained, it 
would then appear possible so to organize the administration and 
control of athletic sports and intercollegiate athletic contests as 
to secure the continued interest and cooperation not only of the 
undergraduate students but of the great body of alumni and to 
gain from these sports and contests a maximum of benefit. Until 
something of this sort is done Columbia must remain one of those 
colleges which pays the penalty, if penalty it be, of insisting upon 
the primacy of intellectual ideals and intellectual accomplish- 
ment.* 

November z, 1931 

The play instinct is powerful among men and is something to 
be reckoned with in an intelligently directed academic or social 
system. This is better tmderstood in Great Britain, in Germany, 
and in Italy than in the United States. This instinct is to be dealt 
with and directed during the undergraduate educational process 
as somethmg which may have important physical, intellectual 
and emotional effects and advantages. It so happens that a sport- 
loving public has been influential in turning intercollegiate ath- 
letic contests into undertakings projected on a vast scale so that 
they become wholly unacademic and too often purely com- 
mercial in spirit. The chief purpose in integrating all forms of 
undergraduate sport with the work of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education and bringing these under academic supervision and 
control, is to make sure that they shall hereafter be carried on as 
an important and legitimate part of academic life and work, and 
not looked upon merely as a means of entertaining the general 
public at huge cost and in return for still more huge gate re- 
ceipts.t 

• Report for 1929-30, pp. 38-39, 41. 

t Report for 1930-31, p. 39. 
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UNIVERSITY FINANCE 

THE UNIVERSITY AND ENDOWMENTS 

November 4, 1907 

S o much has been said, and so often said, in previous reports 
concerning the need of new endowment, that there is little 
use in repeating those statements here. It is desirable, however, 
that once more the fact be placed on record that the endow- 
ment of Columbia University is too small, by several millions of 
dollars, to enable it to meet its educational obligations, to say 
nothing of extending those obligations in ways and by methods 
that are commendable and desirable.* 


November i, 1915 

It is a corollary of the budget system that no money may be 
paid out by the Treasurer except in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the budget, unless the Trustees by special vote authorize 
a subsequent and supplemental appropriation for any purpose. 
This action is very rarely taken, and it is never taken save to 
meet an unforeseen emergency. . . . 

The cost of instruction in each Department is clearly shown, 
as is the cost of maintaining libraries, laboratories and depart- 
mental studies. No attempt is made to apportion among the dif- 
ferent Schools, Faculties and Departments of instruction the so- 
called general or overhead charges of university administration. 
No good purpose would be served by undertaking such an ap- 
portionment, which could do no more than gratify an idle sta- 
tistical curiosity. A university is not a factory^ the systems of 
cost accounting which are useful in promoting scientific manage- 
ment in a mill or a machine shop are wholly foreign to a univer- 
* Report for 1906-7, p. 9. 
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sky’s spirit and purpose, and quite meaningless when applied to 

university accounts.* 

November 6, 1916 

These problems and these needs [increases in salaries and new 
buildings] are the stuff of which a university’s life and a univer- 
sity’s business are made up. If the University was truly described 
in 1902 as a giant in bonds, then in 1916 it is a whole company 
of giants bound hand and foot by financial impotence. This is 
the situation with which the Trustees are day by day confronted, 
and it will remain to confront them, in one form or another, 
until the time when their capital funds are increased by about 
$30,000,000. 

The simple fact is that Columbia University is under-capital- 
ized. If it is possible for a great industrial enterprise to procure all 
the capital it needs when the return is but 20, or 10, or even 5 
percent, why should a university be held back from accomplish- 
ment, through lack of sufficient capital, when the returns are 
everlasting and are to be measured in terms of human life, human 
satisfaction, and human achievements? t 


November 5, 1917 

The amount which the Government will receive in revenue 
from these provisions [of the War Revenue Act, taxing inherit- 
ances and bequests], if they are kept upon the statute book, will 
be very small in comparison with the grave damage thereby in- 
flicted upon the educational, philanthropic, and religious institu- 
tions of the country. It would be indeed disastrous if the many 
and far-reaching changes that are to accompany the war and the 
new forms of taxation which the war will compel, took such a 
form as to imperil the effectiveness and even the existence of the 
great philanthropic and educational institutions of the country. 
It is the well-established tradition of American life that all pos- 

* Report for 1914-15, pp. 6-7. 
t Report for 1915-16, pp. 9-10. 
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sible encouragement shall be given to those individuals and 
groups of individuals who labor to aid the spiritual and intellec- 
tual life of the nation or to reheve suffering and want, by build- 
ing up and maintaining institutions of religion, of philanthropy, 
and of education. In many states indirect aid is given to such in- 
stitutions through the exemption from taxation in whole or in 
part of property actually occupied by them or used solely for 
their institutional work. As a result of this wise and far-sighted 
policy, there has been built up m the United States, without 
public tax, a great group of religious, philanthropic, and educa- 
tional undertakings that are the glory of the country and the 
envy of other nations. To institutions of this kind there has been 
for nearly a century past a constant flow of private benefactions. 
Legacies and bequests made to them are, as a rule, free from the 
usual transfer and inheritance taxes, on the principle that these 
legacies and bequests represent private moneys transferred to 
public uses. If the eflFect of taxing gifts, legacies, and bequests of 
this kind were to dry up the streams of benefaction by which 
so much of all that is best in the United States has heretofore 
been fertilized and strengthened, the result would be lamentable 
in the extreme. Thirty-four states and the Territory of Hawaii 
exempt, in whole or in part, from the operation of their several 
inheritance tax laws, bequests for educational, charitable, and 
other public purposes. The Act to Provide Ways and Means to 
Meet War Expenditures, approved June 30, 1898, as originally 
enacted, contained no exemption of gifts to charities, but this 
defect was remedied by the amending Act of March 2, 1901. 
Later, by the Act of June 27, 1902, the Congress provided that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should refund all taxes which had 
been paid upon bequests or legacies of this character under the 
terms of the original Act of 1898. In this way all taxes levied 
under the act mentioned, upon property passing for religious, 
literary, charitable, educational, and other similar uses were re- 
pealed. 

The strongest possible pressure should be brought to bear 
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upon the Congress to take similar action now and to exempt, 
without delay, from the operation of the federal estate tax law, 
legacies and bequests to educational, philanthropic, and religious 
institutions. To urge this is not to ask a favor, but rather to assure 
the continuance of a characteristic American pubhc policy, the 
results of which have been beneficent in the extreme and greatly 
to the credit and advantage of the American people.* 

November 3, 1919 

At not infrequent intervals proposals are made that the Uni- 
versity take over and administer certain properties, real or per- 
sonal, which those who make the proposals appear to believe to 
be gifts to the University and for its benefit. In fact, however, 
these are often proposals that the University shall act, under the 
narrowest of restrictions, to carry out some purpose which the 
individual making the proposal has in mind but which may not 
be at all germane to the work of the University or in accordance 
with its desires for expansion and improvement. Still other pro- 
posals are made that the Trustees shall accept certain property 
for administration and guarantee that such property shall always 
produce a stated minimum income. It is clear that such proposals 
are not really gifts to the University, but rather invitations to 
assume new obligations, often with grave financial liability at- 
tached, for purposes which, however commendable, are not of 
the University’s own choosing. When a person parts with the 
possession and administration of a considerable amount of prop- 
erty -wdth a view to its being used for a public or quasi-public 
purpose, it is not difficult to understand that such an individual 
may seem justified in thinking that he is making a gift. But if it 
so happens that he uses the University as an uncompensated ad- 
ministrator, and in addition requires the University to guarantee 
from its own resources any deficiency in the annual income from 
the property so transferred, it is plain that so far as the Univer- 
sity is concerned there is no gift whatever. It cannot be too fre- 

* Report for 1916-17, pp. 9-1 1. 
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quendy emphasized that the available resources of a university 
are not increased by adding to the obligation of its trustees to 
administer funds, however large, for purposes that lie outside of 
and beyond the natural and normal work of the university. If 
the resources of a university are to be really increased, the trus- 
tees must have at their free disposal new and expanding sources 
of income. Unrestricted gifts and bequests are really additions to 
a university’s capacity for usefulness. The same may be said of 
gifts or bequests for designated purposes when the designated 
purpose is one that lies within the scope of the university’s usual 
organization and work or makes possible a needed and desired 
addition to that organization and work. 

Under no circumstances should, or can, any self-respecting 
university accept a gift upon conditions which fix or hamper its 
complete freedom in the control of its own educational policies 
and activities. To accept a gift on condition that a certain doc- 
trine or theory be taught or be not taught, or on condition that 
a certain administrative policy be pursued or be not pursued, is 
to surrender a university’s freedom and to strike a blow at what 
should be its characteristic independence. Indeed, any donor 
who would venture to attempt to bind a university, either as to 
the form or the content of its teaching or as to its administrative 
policies, would be a dangerous person. Unless the public can have 
full faith in the intellectual and moral integrity of its universities, 
and complete confidence that they direct and are responsible for 
their own policies, there can be no proper and helpful relation- 
ship between the universities and the public. A university may 
accept a gift to extend and improve its teaching of history, but it 
may not accept a gift to put a fixed and definite interpretation, 
good for aU time, upon any of the facts of history. A university 
may accept a gift to increase the salaries of its professors, but it 
may not accept a gift for such purpose on condition that the 
salaries of professors shall never exceed a stated maximum, or 
that some professors shall be restricted as others are not in their 
personal, literary or scientific activities. No university is so poor 
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that it can afford to accept a gift which restricts its independence, 
■ and no university is so rich that it would not be impoverished by 
an addition to its resources which tied the hands of its governing 
board. 

A purpose often designated by benefactors is the provision of 
scholarships for students through which those who are in less 
comfortable circumstances may be aided in meeting the cost of 
a college or university education. This, it goes without saying, is 
a commendable purpose; but the time has come, it is indeed past, 
when it is still more necessary to provide funds for the suitable 
compensation of college and university teachers and investiga- 
tors. The growth of an institution in numbers may conceivably 
result in its impoverishment if the margin between receipts from 
tuition fees and the cost of maintenance and instruction is suffi- 
ciently wide.* 

November 6, 1922 

The late Francis S. Bangs, whose notable service as Trustee is 
gratefully and affectionately remembered, used to say that it was 
the sole duty of the Conunittee on Finance to find whatever sums 
the Committees on Education and on Buildings and Grounds 
might state to be necessary to carry on adequately the work of 
the University. This is a characteristically blunt and emphatic 
way of stating an essential truth. The financial administration of 
a university is something quite distinct from the financial ad- 
ministration of an industrial or other money- m aki n g corporation. 
In the case of a university, there are no dividends to be paid, no 
surplus to be laid aside, no extensive depreciation accounts to be 
opened, and no bonds to be sold which require for the selling a 
balance sheet of a particular character. The financial adminis- 
tration of a university involves only the scrupulous and conserv- 
ative care of the property and invested funds of the corpora- 
tion, strict adherence to the terms of established trusts, and the 
application of the corporation’s income from all sources to the 
support and development of the work for which the university 
* Report for 1918-19, pp. (S-9. 
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has come into being. Educational policy and educational needs 
dominate and direct the entire financial administration. The wis- 
dom with which educational policies are formulated and carried 
out, and the skill and promptness with which educational needs 
are met, furnish the chief basis for that public confidence in the 
administration of a university which results in a steady flow of 
benefactions by gift and by bequest. In some cases, many of 
which are of large importance, gifts and bequests may be directly 
traced to the influence or suggestion of a given individual; more 
often, however, they are the result of that general and wide- 
spread feeling of confidence and regard which a well-adminis- 
tered university brings into existence, first, in the community 
where it is placed, and second, in the nation which it aims to 
serve.* 


November 5, 1934 

As was pointed out in the Annual Report for 1932, university 
development in the United States has come to the end of an era. 
The great fortunes which have been accumulating during the 
past two generations under the economic, social and political 
conditions then prevailing, have now either disintegrated or 
otherwise disappeared. The noble habit of public benefaction, 
which had become so firmly established in the United States, to 
the untold advantage of the American people, is now broken 
through lack of means with which to continue. The constant 
siphoning off of the earnings and savings of the people through 
taxation to the public treasury, there to be used with very vary- 
ing degrees of wisdom and public benefit, would of itself compel 
numberless institutions of public service to seek new sources of 
strength by which to continue their beneficent work and to 
grow in power and effectiveness. Speaking generally, it will be 
necessary that a multitude of relatively small gifts come forward 
to take the place which has so long been occupied by relatively 
few large gifts. 


• Report for 1921-22, pp. 1-2. 
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It is natural for the educational system of a great and many- 
sided university, which has sent out into every part of the world 
a veritable army of former students who now hold its degrees 
and diplomas, to look to them not for occasional but for habitual 
financial support. Each one of these students has been in large 
degree a beneficiary of the University’s resources and the Uni- 
versity is proud indeed that such is the fact. In the case of Co- 
lumbia University there are living approximately 75,000 holders 
of degrees and diplomas, of whom perhaps 50,000 did their 
academic work wholly or in part at the cost of the University 
corporation itself. Taking the latter figure as the basis of com- 
putation, were each of these holders of a degree or diploma to 
make the very small payment of ten dollars each year to the 
treasury of the University, to be used by the Trustees as an addi- 
tion to the University’s general income and without any limita- 
tion or prescription whatsoever, the present heavy burden of the 
Trustees would be quickly lightened. The sum of $500,000, 
equivalent to the income at 5 percent on a new endowment of 
$10,000,000, would then be added to the University’s general 
income. A plan of this kind might be put in operation without 
great effort on the part of anyone and substantially without any 
overhead cost whatsoever. Were the habit to be established by 
which every holder of a degree or diploma from the University 
would make a payment of ten dollars to the Treasurer during 
the month of May of each year, announcement could be made 
at the annual alumni luncheon on Commencement Day of a 
really noteworthy addition to the resources of the University, 
strengthening it for its many-sided endeavor in a hundred ways. 
All that is needed to bring into existence a plan of this kind is 
the will to do so. It requires no costly machinery and no per- 
sistent correspondence to rouse interest and to secure afiirmative 
response for appeals for aid. Perhaps these contributing alumni 
might be formed into a loosely knit university society, similar to 
the Oxford Society established not long ago by the late Viscount 
Grey when Lord Chancellor of that university. Each alumnus 
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making his annual contribution might thereby become a mem- 
ber of this university society, receive regularly certain Uni- 
versity publications and be placed of course upon the roll of 
the University’s benefactors. A plan of this character, partici- 
pated in by substantially all holders of degrees, would certainly 
strengthen the existing alumni organizations as well as tend to 
increase their number and effectiveness.* 

THE UNIVERSITY AND TAXATION 

November 3, 1924 

Those who are eagerly bent upon accomplishing some imme- 
diate end by legislative means almost always overlook the less 
obvious and more important effects of the policies which they 
advocate. This is peculiarly true in respect of matters affecting 
taxation as that is now practised by the Congress of the United 
States and by the legislatures of the several states. Numerous 
individuals and groups wish to use the power of taxation not 
alone for legitimate purposes of government, but in order to ef- 
fect what they consider to be a desirable redistribution and 
equalization of accumulated wealth. If it were practicable, by 
the power of taxation, to confiscate accumulated wealth where- 
ever it might be found and then to distribute it in equal portions 
among all the individuals of any state or of the nation, the futility 
of the policy and the certain disaster that must follow upon its 
enactment would be plain to everyone. When, however, large 
portions of accumulated wealth are taken by taxation, poured 
into the public treasuty, and then appropriated for a variety of 
purposes, many of which are of very doubtful value or of certain 
valuelessness, the evil effects of the policy are for a time con- 
cealed from view. Free capital for use in new enterprises which 
involve risk and imagination is diminished; the incentive to the 
eager pursuit of undertakings which are in the public interest 
while gainful in themselves, is lessened or destroyed; and, worst 
and most far-reaching of all, the source of supply for the main- 
* Report for 1933-347 PP- 53 - 55 * 
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tenance and development of those notable and representative in- 
stitutions that have been built up in the field of fiberty rather 
than in the field of government, is dried up. In other \vords, as 
a result of a false and narrow-minded plan of taxation, the whole 
face of our American civilization may be changed and our con- 
dition brought to that of Continental Europe, where practically 
all public undertakings are governmental, with all that that 
means. It is the glory and the pride of the American social and 
political system that a whole host of the most important, most 
representative, and most influential public undertakings have 
been built up in the field of hberty and are quite outside the 
field of government. It has long been established public policy 
that institutions of this kind shall receive the benefit of certain 
limited exemptions from local taxation, in recognition of their 
public character and service, but beyond that they have no 
governmental reference and are, happily, without governmental 
control. These institutions, whether universities, colleges, hos- 
pitals, libraries, or research undertakings of various sorts, have 
been built up, for nearly three hundred years, by private gifts 
and benefactions. If the ability to make private gifts and bene- 
factions be destroyed by taxation, then these institutions must 
begin to die; for the moment that they are not able to grow and 
to improve in order to meet changed and changing conditions, 
their state becomes one of decay with certain death in the not 
far distance. Probably none of those who have embarked so en- 
thusiastically and so boisterously upon the policy of penalizing 
wealth, of destroying savings, and of grasping for the wasteful 
purposes of government an increasing share of the results of pri- 
vate enterprise and personal thrift, had any notion of circum- 
scribing or destroying the usefulness of the most noteworthy 
and the most representative of American institutions. Yet this is 
precisely what is being done, and the end is certain if the nation 
continues on its present course. The steady flow of unsolicited 
and most useful gifts to Columbia University, which has been 
so marked a feature of its history during the past quarter cen- 
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tury, has already been greatly diminished as a direct result of 
existmg policies of taxation. Men and women of generous pur- 
pose and anxious to advance the public welfare by their bene- 
factions, frankly state that this is the case. It seems highly proba- 
ble that for some time to come, at least, any substantial additions 
to the resources of Columbia University — with the possible ex- 
ception of gifts from those who are the possessors of very great 
fortunes — must come, if at all, in the form of legacies and be- 
quests. It is only when a considerable estate is to be divided that 
the owner feels himself able to devote a part of it to public uses. 
The excessive, and even the double, taxation found in the exist- 
ing scheme of transfer and inheritance taxes, is nothing other than 
an open conversion of the nation’s capital to the uses of current 
expenditure. This is an unacknowledged capital levy in a most 
obnoxious form. If undertakings in the sphere of Liberty are to 
continue and to play their leading part as representatives of the 
best in American life and American aspiration, they must receive 
constant support from private gifts and benefactions; but this 
will become impossible if the people permit their government to 
pursue the policy of forcibly taking for its own uses the wealth 
upon which these institutions must rely for their existence. 

The voters of not fewer than three states have recently been 
called to pass upon a proposal to make elementary education a 
government monopoly. No more un-American policy could pos- 
sibly be conceived or entered upon than this. Men and women 
who have never heard of Plato or his Republic, have been as- 
siduously urgent, in Oregon, in Washington, and in Michigan, 
that one of the chief policies expounded in that famous work be 
introduced into twentieth-century America. How hopelessly re- 
actionary their proposal is, remains wholly hidden from their 
consciousness. If elementary education is to become a govern- 
ment monopoly, there would seem to be no good reason why 
secondary education, higher education, research, and all forms 
of charitable and eleemosynary work should not take the same 
course. The sphere of Government would then extend its gla- 
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cier-like hand over the sphere of Liberty, and what had been 
smiling meadows and fertile valleys filled with beautiful flowers 
and making place for happy homes, would pass into the ice-cold 
and death-dealing clutch of Government. It is high time for 
Americans to desist from that flippancy which characterizes so 
large a part of the public press and so many of the office-holding 
class, and to think seriously of these things.* 


November 5, 1934 

In view of some current discussions, it is of interest to point 
out that for the year 1934 the University will pay, either directly 
or through its tenants, taxes on real property on the island of 
Manhattan assessed at some $82,000,000. At the current rate of 
taxation, these taxes will amount to nearly $2,250,000. Were this 
large sum left in the possession of the Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity to be e3q)ended by them in the execution of their great 
public trust, the service which this University renders to the city 
of New York, to the state of New York, and to the nation, 
would be increased manyfold.t 


November 4, 1935 

Since there is from time to time much uninformed discussion 
as to the tax exemption granted to public service institutions in 
the field of Liberty, it is worth while to record the fact that 
Columbia University is one of the largest, if not the largest, of 
municipal taxpayers in the city of New York. For the year 1936, 
the net amount of the assessed valuations of real property on 
which Columbia Univereity will be required to pay taxes, either 
directly or indirectly through its tenants, is $86,595,000 and the 
amount of those taxes is approximately $2,350,ooo.t 

* Report for 1923-24, pp. 28-31. 
h Report for 1933-34, pp. 59-60. 
t Report for 1934-35, p. 34. 
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TUITION FEES 

November 2, 1914 

The whole matter of academic fees needs careful study and 
the principles upon which these fees are now fixed require re- 
vision in order to bring them into accord with existing educa- 
tional conditions. When the course of college study was single, 
definite, and the same for all students, a fixed annual fee was 
appropriate, but now that the program of studies is complex, 
varied and widely different for students of different tastes and 
capacities, a fixed annual tuition fee is neither appropriate nor 
equitable. With the introduction, many years ago, of college in- 
struction in the natural and experimental sciences, the practice 
grew up of requiring a special laboratory fee from students who 
followed these studies, in order to meet the additional cost of pro- 
viding laboratory equipment and material. The tacit assumption 
was that such equipment and material lay outside the general 
provision of the University for its students and that therefore 
its cost must be assessed upon those who made use of such equip- 
ment and material. A similar course of reasoning would assess 
upon the students, in proportion to their use of the library, a 
library fee adequate to meet the cost of library administration 
and maintenance. At various times and in various ways other 
small fees have been added, until now the student is vexed by a 
number of minor payments, which in many cases are not an- 
ticipated or clearly understood. Meanwhile, the amount of in- 
struction provided and the cost of giving that instruction have 
increased enormously, while except in the case of Applied Sci- 
ence, Architecture and Medicine, the fees charged for tuition 
have remained practically uniform for a generation. That the 
fee charged for tuition should be increased where it has not re- 
cently been raised seems obvious. Such increase would not affect 
unfavorably, if at aU, the really needy student who has a good 
academic record, owing to the large provision which is made for 
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the assistance of such students either by scholarships or other- 
wise. . . . 

The advantage of using the point or credit system in fixing 
a tuition fee is that the student pays for precisely what he 
takes and that the educational regulations of a given Faculty 
may then be made on educational grounds only and without 
any reference to the question of fee. The temptation to the 
student to take as few points as possible in order to pay the small- 
est possible fee is one which cannot be wholly done away 
with. The situation so created may be met, however, at least 
in great part, by Faculty regulations as to the amount of 
work which a student must or may take, and by careful 
administration. . . . 

Quite apart from the tuition fee, however, an annual univer- 
sity fee should be paid by every student registered in the Uni- 
versity, in recognition of the privileges and benefits of such mem- 
bership, and all special fees now paid for particular benefits and 
privileges should be abolished. The University as a whole offers 
manifest and varied advantages to those who place their names 
upon its rolls. These advantages have greatly increased in recent 
years both in number and in variety. In order to make provision 
for the health, the safety, the comfort and the pleasure of stu- 
dents, large additional expenditures have been undertaken which 
are a heavy charge upon the general income of the corporation. 
To distribute the cost of these improvements each year over the 
enrolled students in the form of a general university fee is the 
alternative to distributing them permanently over the teaching 
staff in the form of inadequate salaries. In the former case the 
tax is a small one per capita and lasts but for the few years that 
the student is in residence; in the latter case, the tax is a very 
large one per capita and lasts during the entire lifetime of the 
members of the teaching staff. The principle of such a university 
fee has been recognized ever since the imposition, nearly twenty- 
five years ago, of the fee of five dollars for matriculation or 
registration. This fee should, of course, be absorbed into the pro- 
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posed university fee, as should the fee of seven dollars charged 
for the use of the gymnasium. Physical exercise and development 
are no longer considered a luxury for those students who can af- 
ford to pay for them, but they are recognized as a necessary 
part of the proper educational provision for the college and uni- 
versity student. There seems to be no more reason why a student 
should pay a special gymnasium fee or a special laboratory fee 
in chemistry or physics than a special fee for the use of the 
library or the grounds of the University. The one is as much a 
part of the proper general University provision as the other, and 
the use of both up to the limit of their capacity, under appropri- 
ate administrative regulations, may well be open to all duly en- 
rolled members of the University. 

If it be possible to fix an annual University membership fee to 
be paid by all students, and to readjust the tuition fees, putting 
them upon a point or credit basis and making them cover in- 
struction in all subjects whether given with laboratory work or 
not, then there will remain no special fees whatever to be paid 
by students, except those which are punitive in character, and 
the graduation fee. The punitive fees, including the five-dollar 
fee for late registration and the five-dollar fee for a special ex- 
amination, need not be paid by any student who faithfully per- 
forms his academic duties. The graduation fee is appropriate 
enough, since it is paid only by those who leave the University 
with its formal credential, and not by the large and increasing 
body of those who come to Columbia for what it can ofiFer to 
them as individuals but without reference to graduation from 
the College or any particular school. 

It ought to be possible to readjust the fees in such a way 
as favorably to affect the general income of the corporation. 
Whether this be possible or not, however, these fees can cer- 
tainly be readjusted so as to relieve the students of the annoyance 
of paying a number of small fees for various special privileges 
and to reduce the student’s normal aimual payment to his uni- 
versity membership fee and his tuition fee. Should he occupy a 
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room in a residence hall, that, of course, would be a separate 

and additional charge which would stand upon its own basis.* 

SALARIES AND RETIRING ALLOWANCES 

October 3, 1904 

Nor must we overlook the point urged upon us so forcefully 
at the Commencement of 1903 by our distinguished guest. Pro- 
fessor J. J. Thomson, of the University of Cambridge. Professor 
Thomson warned the American universities of the danger of 
spending too much proportionately on buildings and equipment 
and too little upon men. We urgently need endowments for pro- 
fessorial salaries. Many of the world’s great discoveries have been 
made in meager and Hi-supplied laboratories by men whose 
genius and devotion have surmounted every obstacle. Indeed, it 
sometimes seems as if a scholar’s productivity varied in inverse 
proportion to the completeness of his equipment and the mag- 
nificence of his surroundiugs. It often happens that a large and 
finely equipped laboratory will consume in its mere oversight 
and care the time and mental energy that should be devoted to 
investigation. For its laboratories and lecture-rooms, therefore, 
a University must attract men of the first order of ability, who 
will not permit themselves to be diverted from teaching and from 
research, and these men should be rewarded, not lavishly, but 
becomingly. So long as participation in the work of higher edu- 
cation requires a large material sacrifice which many men can- 
not, and many others will not, make, a great proportion of the 
best intellect of the nation will not enlist in the service of edu- 
cation. It is important for the community and for the nation 
that the leaders in scientific and literary production, the scholars, 
should be recognized by the public generally as its servants in 
the highest and best sense. A compensation that will enable a 
university professor to live decently, to educate his children 
without undergoing privation, and to take a becoming part in 

* Report for 19x3-14, pp. 7-12. 
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the public life and service of the community in which he lives, 
is a standard at which we should aim and below which we cannot 
afford to fall.* 


November 5, 1906 

Despite the heavy burdens upon the corporation as referred 
to at length in another part of this report, it is not possible longer 
to avoid facing the fact that the salaries paid to the professors 
and adjunct professors of the University are inadequate, and that 
the effects of this inadequacy are deplorable. . . . 

The important facts, then, are: first, that the present average 
salary paid to a Columbia University professor is but one-half 
of the sum fixed as necessary thirty years ago; and, second, that 
the cost of living has meanwhile increased between 10 and 20 
percent. The purchasing power of the average salary of 1906 is, 
therefore, hardly more than 40 percent of the purchasing power 
of the salary established in 1876. In other words, the great and 
noteworthy expansion of the University, which has been brought 
about by the labors of the University teachers, has also been 
brought about at their expense. 

Perhaps no class in the entire community has suffered more 
from the rise in the cost of living than the college and university 
teachers. A recent publication by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor indicates that the wages of manual laborers are in- 
creasing just now faster than the cost of living; but with the 
college and university teacher the reverse is the case. 

The most important need of this University at the present 
time is an addition to the endowment fund sufficient to enable 
the establishment and maintenance of a proper standard of com- 
pensation to members of the teaching staff. . . . Nevertheless, 
this great sum (more than $3,000,000) must be obtained and 
these compensations must be fixed and paid or we cannot hope 
to attract and keep the best men in the teaching profession, nor 
can we enable those already in it to represent the intellectual and 
• Report for 1903-4, pp. 14-15. 
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moral interests of the community as those interests should be 
represented. . . . This need is so imperative and the public in- 
terests affected by it are so large and so important, that the mere 
statement of it ought to bring us the needed sum, great though 
it is, from the men and women who are the large-minded pos- 
sessors of wealth in this community.* 

November 6, 1916 

The very striking increases in the salaries of academic officers 
that have been made at Columbia during the past ten years have 
greatly relieved a situation which was at one time deplorable. 
Nevertheless, the steady rise in the cost of living and the in- 
creasing rewards to be had in gainful occupations make it neces- 
sary to consider constantly ways and means of increasing the 
compensation of at least two classes of academic officers. The 
first class consists of those exceptionally eminent and distin- 
guished men who have come to full middle age and are now 
part of the pride and glory of the intellectual life of the people 
of the United States. It is surely suitable that the University 
should be able to give to such men a compensation that would 
in some slight way measure the regard and esteem in which their 
personality and service are held. The second class consists of 
those young men who, in setting foot upon the lower rungs of 
the academic ladder, are constantly tempted by business oppor- 
tunities that offer three or four times the compensation which 
they can hope for at the moment if they accept an academic 
career. It is important to the future of American scholarship that 
such young men should be numerous, for it is from them that 
a selection must be made of those who are to hold the high places 
in the academic fife of the generation to come. When a man of 
earnest purpose, good health, and keen intelligence has com- 
pleted a college and university course, at considerable cost to 
himself or to his parents, he is not greatly attracted to a career 
which at the beginning offers him a wage of fifty dollars 

* Report for 1905-d, pp. ii, jo-zz. 
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monthly. A skilled handworker would earn much more. If, then, 
the academic career is to be kept open to men of talent, and if 
there is to be opportunity for a natural selection of those who 
are fittest to advance, there must be an initial compensation at 
least sufficient to hold for the first two or three years the young 
man who is trying his academic wings. Of course, the relentless 
enemy of human excellence is human standardization. All pro- 
posals to pay the same salary to men who hold the same title 
or who have served the .same number of years arc proposals to 
reward indifference and incompetence at the cost of devotion 
and achievement. They are the usual undemocratic, but highly 
popular, device of leveling down, under the illusory belief that 
this produces equality and that such an equality is democratic. 
What this device really produces is inequality, and this inequality 
is most undemocratic. There is no more reason why all academic 
officers who have the same title should receive the same com- 
pensation than there Is why all men of the same height or the 
same complexion .should be paid the same wage. I’hc man of ex- 
perience and of cither teaching power or genius for investiga- 
tion should be advanced, both in compensation and in grade, as 
rapidly as possible and without any regard to the fate of others 
who are without his talent or capacity. Only in this way can a 
university be kept the home of excellence and prevented from 
becoming an asylum of mediocrities.* 


Novkmbf-r 4, 1918 

For the carrying on of the administrative work of the Univer- 
sity, and for the care of its libraries, laboratories, buildings, and 
grounds, the cooperation is needed of many hundreds of men 
and women who are academic servants without being academic 
officers in the ordinary sense. The work of some of these servants 
is relatively simple and uaskilled, while the work of others is 
highly responsible and involves no inconsiderable technical 
knowledge and training. In the case of all such persons experi- 
• Report for 1915-16, pp.i$-8. 
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;nce and long service are of marked value to the University and 
:ontribute greatly to the comfort and convenience of those who 
:arry on its strictly educational work. It has been the aim and 
he wish of the University to treat these University servants who 
ire not University officers with the consideration which they so 
Fully deserve; but the financial limitations that have pressed so 
lar^y upon the Trustees, particularly in recent years, have made 
X impossible to put into effect some policies which have long 
since approved themselves to the general judgment. So soon as 
it can possibly be done, these academic servants should be for- 
mally placed upon a wage scale which, as in the case of instruc- 
tors, stands in direct relationship to the length of their successful 
service. Either under a group system of insurance or otherwise, 
they should be provided by the University with financial pro- 
tection against disability and old age. The hours and conditions 
of their labor should be, as they now almost always are, the most 
favorable that circumstances will permit. Some such servants 
have been on the rolls of the University for considerably more 
than a quarter of a century, and their pride in the University’s 
reputation and accomplishment is often quite as keen as that of 
those who guide and carry on the University’s educational work. 
It binds this staff of servants to the University by hooks of steel 
to make them feel that their work and their loyalty are fuUy 
appreciated, and that the University extends to them, as a neces- 
sary part of its great and complex organization, the fullest con- 
sideration and every possible protection.* 


November 3, 1919 

The academic teacher needs protection of three kinds. He 
needs insurance in case of death in early or middle life; he needs 
protection in case disability overtakes him in early or middle life; 
and he needs an annuity or allowance to provide for retirement 
at age sixty-five or thereafter. Protection of the first sort may 
be had by academic teachers at minimum cost through the poli- 
* Report for 1917-18, pp. 51-52. 
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cies offered by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America, or at varying cost through other agencies. Protec- 
tion of the second and third sorts is offered by the cooperation 
of the University with the teacher in the manner that has just 
been described. It appears, therefore, that the academic teacher 
is now for the first time in possession of definite and clearly stated 
information as to how financial provision may be made on ex- 
ceptionally favorable terms for the ordinary changes and chances 
of life. There is little doubt that the wise and beneficent plan that 
has been so carefully worked out and adopted by the Carnegie 
Foundation will be very widely availed of as the governing 
boards of institutions of higher learning come to realize their re- 
sponsibility toward their teachers. It was very easy for these 
governing boards to accept the benefactions of the Carnegie 
Foundation so long as these were showered upon them with- 
out any sacrifice or coopei'ation on their own part, but it re- 
quires a higher degree of educational statesmanship and a wider 
vision to grasp the fact that under modem social and educa- 
tional conditions the colleges and universities owe it as a duty 
not only to their teachers hut to the public, to cooperate with 
their teachers in making suitable provision for disability and old 
age. 

In addition to the teachers and administrative officers, whose 
needs will be cared for under the new contributory plan for rc- 
tirmg allowances, Columbia University has 700 faithful and de- 
voted servants who arc neither teachers nor administrative offi- 
cers. Their skillful cooperation and their trained experience arc 
an important element in the smooth and effective carrying for- 
ward of the University’s work. These servants arc to be found 
in the library, on the clerical staff, and on the long roll of those 
who as engineers, firemen, janitors, inspectors, mechanics, and 
helpers in other ways, protect and keep in readiness for full op- 
eration the material fabric of the University. It Is probable that 
for University servants of these various types deferred annuities 
may be provided under the plan of the 'Feachers Insurance and 
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Annuity Association, but in any event their interests, which 
are those of the University itself, should be protected. Very 
often they will not be able to make the annual premium pay- 
ments necessary to provide a deferred annuity available at age 
sixty-five or later. It is now recommended that either by some 
plan of group insurance or otherwise, the cost of which would 
be met by the University itself, servants of these types may be 
assured that if they die in service leaving dependent wife, child 
or parent, a definite payment will be made to such dependent or 
dependents. The cost of such provision would be quite insignifi- 
cant in comparison with its benefits and its admirable effect upon 
the morale of the whole University.* 


November 5, 1928 

The scholar is gradually coming into his own in contemporary 
democratic society. This is quite as true in Great Britain, in 
France, in Germany and elsewhere, as in the United States. 
Larger knowledge and clearer thinking are combining to arrange 
the various activities of men in a scale of excellence more nearly 
indicative of real values than has been the case for some genera- 
tions past. For nearly a century forces widely at work in the 
world have combined to offer huge material rewards to those 
who sought them with persistence and reasonable intelligence. 
With these rewards there went influence and power, whether 
in the industrial, the financial, or the social world. Oddly irrele- 
vant standards of success were set up and gained large control of 
the public mind. Money and its possession were identified with 
wealth, and zeal in pursuit of money became the most prevalent 
of infectious social diseases. The scholar, the poet, the artist, all 
of whom deal with realities and permanences rather than with 
the fleeting and the casual, were looked upon as unpractical, as 
dreamers, as idealists, that being the term universally applied by 
those who have no ideas to their fellows who are ricW and more 


* Report for 1918-19, pp. 22-24. 
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fortunate. For some time past a change has been taking place 
and its manifestations are now everywhere in evidence. Even the 
most prosperous industries are no longer content to be managed 
by rule of thumb. Technical advisers who are men of science 
and often scholars as well, are in important positions of counsel 
and control. The universities are turned to day by day for in- 
formation, for advice, and for new and specific information in 
fields where their investigators and research workers arc busy 
with the laws and phenomena of nature. Something approaching 
ordered and scientific knowledge is being provided as a founda- 
tion for modem industry, modern transportation, and modem 
finance. Indeed, it is coming to be recognized that modem in- 
dustrial progress rests least of all upon that practical sagacity 
which is so volubly proud of itself, and most of all on pure sci- 
ence as pursued in the study and the laboratory. All this marks 
a progress as heartening as it is genuine. 

A democratic society which is interpenetrated by scholar- 
ship approaches the ideal of human social organization. The 
American people have yet a long way to go before they even 
comprehend to the full the problems and ideals of democracy, 
much less solve the one and reach the other. The disinterested- 
ness of the scholar, the disciplined character of his intelligence, 
his openness of mind, his willingness to learn, and his capacity to 
bring new happenings to the test of long experience and of classic 
standards of excellence, arc a richer pos.scs.sion than any gold 
mine or oil field or industrial establishment, however huge and 
profitable. Followers of the economic theory of the interpreta- 
tion of human history conveniently overlook the debasing and 
demoralizing influence of unrelieved prosperity and of that con- 
tentment which leads to self-satisfaction and cynical unconcern 
for the needs and longings of others. Nothing so blinds the eyes 
to a great principle as a bulging pocketbook. For all this the 
scholar and his career provide the antidote. lie goes his way 
quietly, patiently, effectively, courageously, pouring into the 
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steaming cauldron, of public opinion those new elements and 
those old influences which he believes will help it to become 
more palatable and more nourishing. He is less concerned with 
political and social forms than with the substance which under- 
lies and conditions them. To provide the scholar with a career 
which is protected so far as may be from the graver and more 
dire tribulations of human existence is an act and a policy of the 
highest significance, institutionally, morally and politically. What 
has been done by the new schedule of salaries established at 
Columbia University, fine as it is, must be regarded only as a be- 
ginning. The gap between the compensation of the officers of 
lower grade and those of highest rank is still too wide. The In- 
structor and the Assistant Professor should remain objects of 
sedulous concern until the compensation now established for 
them is still farther increased. 

In his Memories and Reflections Lord Oxford and Asquith re- 
lates the fact that when Benjamin Jowett was made Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford in 1855, by appointment of Lord 
Palmerston, his annual salary was the sum of ^£40, at which it 
had been set in the days of Henry VIII. It was ten years later 
before the compensation of this great academic post was raised 
to the very modest sum of £ 500, at which it remained for a 
long time. It must never be forgotten, however, that the per- 
sonal compensation of the scholar is only one of his professional 
needs. He requires trained assistance, collections of books, rich, 
various, and growing, adequate and appropriate laboratory space 
equipped with the apparatus necessary to his task, and then suit- 
able provision for the prompt publication of the results of his 
studies, discoveries and reflections. Give the scholar all these and 
he will be the most contented of human beings, for the lot which 
he has chosen, and to which none is superior or more reward- 
ing, will then rest upon a foundation so secure and so comfortable 
that his mind will be free for its task and for the fullest enjoy- 
ment of that measure of life which is meted out to him. Of those 
who willingly choose this happy lot and persevere in it with fine 
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accomplishment and growing satisfaction, one may surely sing 
with the poet Vergil 

O terque quaterque bead! * 


November 6, 1922 

It is to be home in mind that the provision of residence halls 
is quite as important and as essential a part of the work of the 
University as is the provision of libraries, laboratories, and class- 
rooms. The chief purpose of university residence halls is not one 
of mere housing, but rather one of education and educational in- 
fluence. The cost of residence halls, whether met from the gen- 
eral funds of the University or from gift or bequest, is to be re- 
garded as an expenditure for necessary educational equipment 
and not primarily as an investment. If the residence halls can be 
so managed, without impairing their educational usefulness, as 
to produce a fair return on the sum invested in them, so much 
the better; but that consideration must always be a secondary 
one. In the construction of a library or a laboratory, the ques- 
tion is never asked whether it will attract a sufficient number 
of students to increase notably the corporate income from tuition 
fees. In principle, the same is true of residence halls; but as a 
matter of practical experience at Columbia University, it is now 
demonstrated that well-planned and well-built residence halls 
can and do pay a reasonable return upon their cost without im- 
pairment of their educational value and influence.t 

November 5, 1928 

There Is a principle controlling the corporate attitude just out- 
lined fretiring allowances for professors] which is t>f utmost 
importance. There still exists and is widely accepted what may 
be not improperly described as the “hired man” theory of 
academic service. According to this very generally accepted 
theory, a member of an academic community is paid by the year, 

• Report for 1927-28, pp. 15-18. 
i' Report for 1921-22, pp. 
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by the month or by the hour, to render a certain amount of 
service which is either explicitly defined or conventionally as- 
sumed. For example, less than fifty years ago every member of 
the Faculty of Columbia was expected to teach fifteen hours 
each week, just as a bricklayer is expected to work eight hours 
each day. Under the happier conditions that have developed 
since the University organization of 1890 became ejffective, 
Columbia has steadily grown away from that preposterous and 
undignified theory, although it must be recorded that progress 
in that respect has not infrequently been resisted with consider- 
able ardor by members of the Faculties themselves. An academic 
officer in the Columbia Umversity of today is a member of a 
free society of scholars in which his duty and his ideals are 
identical, where he pursues that path of scholarship wliich ap- 
peals to his tastes and his capacities and which is his own free 
choice. His function as a member of this society of scholars is 
to promote and advance scholarship itself, to guide and stimulate 
youth, and to serve the public in a myriad different ways through 
his personal contacts, by his interpretations of scholarship, and 
by new discoveries in terms of life and its greatest satisfactions. 
In this conception of the academic life the “ hired man ” theory 
can have no possible place. 

As a scholar advances in years he will naturally expect, and 
be expected, to reduce the amount of his visible and measurable 
labors, and to pass on to younger hands some of the more arduous 
occupations of the academic life. Unless, however, he is over- 
taken by actual mental or physical incapacity, or unless there 
be some other strong reason growing out of the interests and 
needs of scholarship itself for the final severance of his academic 
relationships, he should remain in the active service of this so- 
ciety of scholars, devoting his ripest years to those reflections, 
those researches and those publications for which the earlier 
years of labor have prepared him. It may well be that in the case 
of a university group restricted in number, this large and com- 
forting policy could not be carried out without preven ting , 
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through lack of means, the appropriate advancement of schol- 
ars somewhat younger in years. Situations of that sort must be 
met as they arise with good judgment, with tact and with gen- 
erosity. 

These ripest and most experienced of scholars are in the truest 
sense the University’s elder statesmen of highest distinction. 
Their service, so far as it is outwardly measurable, has been 
amply rendered through the years tliat have pa.sscd. Once the 
“hired man” theory be abandoned, tlicn these older scholars 
are, first of all and most of all, entitled to be protected by the 
University to the uttermost as the marks of the passing years 
are made upon them.* 


November i, 1929 

As the nation grows and develops both cxtcmivcly and in- 
tensively and as it both widens and deepens the economic and 
industrial foundation on which the life of the people rests, it 
becomes increasingly important finnly to establish the academic 
career and to protect it in every way that is practicable. From 
time immemorial it has been a general habit to look upon scholars 
as the praiseworthy and self-sacrificing servants of the public 
whose wants were so few and so meager that they miglit well 
be supplied by the most modest of remunerations. 'Fhe practical 
men who were once wittily and rnithfully described by Disraeli 
as those who “ continue to practice the mi.stakes of their prede- 
cessors ” have looked upon the economic rewards of life, as well 
as life’s comforts and luxuries, as belonging exclusively to them- 
selves. The scholar has conventionally been commended, often 
respected, more often pitied, but rarely paid. If a scholar is fortu- 
nate enough to write a book which the unlettered cla.sscs will 
widely read, he receives a substantial income for a time from roy- 
alties on its sale. If the man of science comes upon a new fact or 
a new principle which can be applied in gain-making fashion, he, 
too, may receive a more or less inadequate reward for the rc- 
* Report for ipry-rS, pp. 
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suits of his research. These, however, are the accidents of the 
academic career and not of its essence. It is imperative if a free 
and liberal democratic society is to continue and to progress 
and to rise above the plane of mere contented and sumptuous 
animal existence, that the scholar and the man of science, to- 
gether with the artist, shall have open to them a career which 
will not of necessity involve deprivation of practically all of the 
comforts and material satisfactions of life. 

The Trustees of Columbia University have for two genera- 
tions past done everything which the means at their disposal 
would permit to advance the academic career and to sustain 
it on a constantly higher level of opportunity and satisfaction. 
To strengthen the academic career and to make it still more at- 
tractive to young men and young women of good ability and 
fine ambition, means doing three distinct things, as well as do- 
ing them quickly and well. 

First, entrance upon the academic career must be made far 
more inviting than it now is. When a youth, fresh from the 
stimulus of the laboratory of a great man of science or from the 
seminar of a distinguished philosopher, historian, economist or 
man of letters, now weighs the choice of his future career, he 
must be ready, unless already economically independent, to face 
the fact that, at the outset of his academic service if that be 
chosen, and probably for some years to come, perhaps as many 
as ten or fifteen, he must postpone marriage, turn aside from 
the temptation to travel, live in extremely modest circumstances 
and content himself with half the stipend of a junior clerk who 
has gone straight from the elementary school or from the high 
school to a business house. To speak bluntly, this is a preposterous 
situation. The youth who has devoted seven or eight years, first 
to college and then to university study, and who is judged com- 
petent and of promise to enter the academic career, should not 
be faced with any such conditions. A first task, therefore, is to 
raise sharply the compensation of those who choose the academic 
career when they first enter upon it, so that the limitations now 
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put upon them and the embarrassments to which they are now 
subject may be as few as possible. 

In the second place, the academic career should carry with it 
a freedom which is as large as possible. The scholar more than 
any other man should be a sclf-dctcnnining person. 1 Ic should 
be free to choose what he wishes to do and the way he wishes 
to do it, and he should be given quickly and without constant 
appeal all those assistances, equipments and apparatus which are 
needful to his work. The university which is conscious of its 
calling looks upon every form of public service that a scholar 
can render as academic service. It does not distinguish between 
the direction of a laboratory, the conduct of a seminar, or the 
publication of a notable volume on the one hand and those 
constant and invaluable services which scholars may and do 
render to government, to industry, to transportation, to finance, 
and to public undertakings of every kind and sort, on the other 
hand, llic geologist who works for the government of the 
United States on the problem of Boulder Dam is doing academic 
work and truly serves, as well as represents, his university. The 
same is true of the scholars who arc summoned by govemmenrs 
of provinces and of states to give counsel and aid in studying 
and revising their systems of taxation and finance and of gen- 
eral administration. Instances might be multiplied indefinitely 
farther to illustrate the principle that the university is a living 
organism of public service, of course attracting to itself great 
companies of ambitious youth and guiding them, but also con- 
stantly serving the public interest in countless other ways. 

In the third place, the academic career should offer to the 
scholar and man of science who has passed his period of proba- 
tion and definitely established himself in reputation and in serv- 
ice, an emolument greatly in excess of that which Is now usual 
for him. Even with the best that can be done in this regard, the 
scholar will still fall far short in his scale of compensation of that 
which is due him because of the quality of his work in society 
and because of its vital importance. 
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Given these three important conditions together with estab- 
lished protection for old age or unexpected disability, and the 
academic career will not only attract an increasmg number of 
ambitious, cultivated and splendid youth, but one of the heaviest 
of burdens will be lifted from the backs of faithful and devoted 
men and women who now literally stagger under what they are 
called upon to bear. 

A scale of compensation that would be suitable for Columbia 
University to establish and that ought to be established by the 
aid of generous benefaction without any delay, is this: 

Professors, arranged in three 
groups according to service, 
distinction and academic use- 
fulness $12,000, $15,000 and $18,000 

Associate Professors, arranged 
in two groups according to 
service, distinction and aca- 
demic usefulness $ 9,000 and $10,000 

Assistant Professors, arranged 
in three groups according to 
service and academic useful- 
ness $ 5,000, $6,000 and $7,500 

Instructors, arranged in three 
groups according to service $ 3,600, $4,200 and $4,800 
Assistants, arranged in two 
groups according to service $ 2,000 and $2,400 

To establish this scale of academic compensation would re- 
quire an addition to the present budget of almost exactly $1,- 
800,000 or, in view of the constant increase in number of the 
academic staff, of perhaps $2,000,000. Important and pressing as 
physical needs are, there can be no question that to lead the way 
in putting the academic career in the United States on so reason- 
able a plane of comfort and satisfaction as this, would bet an 
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event of national importance. It would set an example that would 
literally have to be followed. *• 


November 4, 1935 

Since the beginnings of our university organization some 
forty-five years ago, it has been the consistent policy of the 
Trustees to protect the academic career and to make it attractive 
through proper provision in case of disability or old age. No 
member of the staff of Columbia University is looked upon as 
a hired servant whoso duty is discharged when ho has performed 
a certain number of hours of academic service each week or who 
has received all that is his due when he is in receipt of a substan- 
tial salary during his years of active service. The Statutes of the 
University have long contained specific and carefully drawn 
provisions for the protection of the academic teacher if mcapaci- 
tated by reason either of illness or of old age. These provisions 
arc regarded as quite as important as the academic salary itself, 
having been established to give not only protection but dignity 
and distinction to the academic career. 

Fortunately, any provision for compulsory retirement at a 
designated age has been avoided, for such would be a most 
unfortunate policy and one damaging to the University. Com- 
pulsory retirement at a given age, without any regard whatso- 
ever for mental or physical health or personal usefulness, was 
apparently first established in some departments of official civil 
and military service, probably for the purpose of providing op- 
portunity for the advancement of juniors in both age and rank. 
This, however, is to sacrifice the greater to the lesser end. When 
the Great War broke out in Europe, the governments of both 
France and Germany were obliged to turn to the retired lists of 
their army officers in order to find a sufficient number of satis- 
factory commanders of the first order of ability. The same 
would be true to still greater degree were a like demand to be 
made upon some of the university staffs of the world, 

* Repon for 1928-291 pp. 31-35, 
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Owing to a larger measure of outdoor life and physical exer- 
cise, to participation in sport, and to wiser and better ordered 
habits of living, men in active life are retaining their mental and 
physical health and vigor for a number of years longer than their 
fathers and grandfathers were likely to do. For this reason among 
others, compulsory retirement at any age whatever is objection- 
able, since the wit of man caimot find it possible to devise a rule 
on this subject that will be adapted to every possible case arising 
under it. The plan of retirement at Columbia University is the 
sound one. Any officer of instruction has the privilege of retiring 
on his own motion at the age of sixty-five or thereafter, and the 
Trustees likewise have the option of retiring him at their instance 
when and after that age has been reached. Retirement under 
these provisions of the University Statutes is, therefore, wholly 
optional either with the individual or with the Trustees them- 
selves. It is established practice to ask an officer who is about to 
reach the age of sixty-five whether he wishes to take advantage 
of the retirement provision. If he replies in the negative, and if 
the Trustees see no reason to ask for his retirement in the interest 
of the University, the matter is dropped until such time as some- 
thing occurs to raise the question of retirement anew. A number 
of the University’s very best scholars, research workers, and 
teachers are and have been over sixty-five years of age, and 
among them are those who bring and who have brought the 
greatest glory to the University. It would have been a tragic loss 
to retire any one of these by compulsion at the age of sixty-five, 
or indeed at any other age. 

When financial conditions were more favorable than they are 
at the present time, the Trustees in 1928 took the important step 
of designating certain professors who sought retirement as 
Emeritus Professors in Residence and adjusted their compensa- 
tion accordingly. The purpose of this action was to enable ad- 
vanced students and research workers to have, from time to time, 
the counsel, the advice and the criticism of accomplished schol- 
ars who had been relieved of any formal academic service. 
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The effect and the results of this action have been most ad- 
mirable. 

Compulsory retirement is a purely bureaucratic method of 
dealing with a very grave human problem which should always 
be treated in terms of personality. Each case should be dealt with 
on its merits, and this cannot be done and the larger interests of 
the University protected, unless discretion takes the place of 
compulsion.* 


RESIDENCE HALES 

November i, 1909 

The steady increase in rentals in the neighborhood of the Uni- 
versity, and the success whieh has attended the building of resi- 
dence halls for students, suggest that the time has come when a 
study may profitably be made of the problem of providing, cither 
on the University grounds or in their immediate vicinity, an 
apartment house planned and built for the use of members of the 
teaching staff. If a sufficient number of professors and their fami- 
lies arc prepared to rent apartments in such a building, it is hardly 
to be doubted that it can be pbnncd in a way to provide more 
suitable and more ample accommodation than can ordinarily be 
had for a given rental, and also to give to a number of the aca- 
demic staff the opportunity to reside in the immediate vicinity of 
the University and so to share more completely in its many-sided 
life. A university scholar docs but a small part of his duty in the 
classroom or in the laboratory. He docs much by voice and by 
pen; but there still remains much for him to do by personal con- 
tact with men and by frequent and familiar participation in the 
life of New York. The scholars resident and at work in the city 
should be as familiar figures in places where men congregate as 
arc the great financiers, the leading men of letters, and the best- 
known captains of industry. Only by bringing about such a result 
can we hope to impress the mind and the imagination of the 
community with the true place of scholarship and science and 
* Report for 19J4-35, pp. *8-30. 
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that o£ their representatives. A suitable building, placed, perhaps, 
on the southwest comer of South Field, could be erected and 
maintained much as the residence halls for students are now 
maintained. The question is a many-sided one, but the economic 
and social interests of the professors, as well as the larger interests 
of the University itself, require that it be considered with the 
utmost care before such a procedure is dismissed as impracti- 
cable.* 


November 6, 1916 

A new University problem is presented by the rapid increase 
in the number of women graduate students. During the last aca- 
demic year, more than a thousand women who had already taken 
a baccalaureate degree at Columbia University, or elsewhere, 
were registered for advanced or graduate instruction. The Uni- 
versity Committee for Women Graduate Students found that 
one-half of this number were living in the vicinity of the Univer- 
sity. During the past five years the number of such students has 
doubled, and the time has come when a suitable residence hall for 
women graduate students must be provided. At present these 
students suffer from many inconveniences and hardships to 
which they should not be exposed. Frequently they have poor 
air and light in rooms that open on inner courts or they live 
surrounded by distracting noises. The lack of any reception room 
in which to receive callers is an almost universal characteristic 
of the houses in which these students lodge, and the problem of 
finding satisfactory table board is a serious one. A suitable resi- 
dence hall for this great body of women graduate students might 
be made a unique feature in American university life. It should 
be more than an ordinary college dormitory, and should com- 
bine the features of a residence hall with those of a building de- 
signed for the special occupancy and use of university women. 
It should provide both rooms and board for resident women 
graduate students, and should furnish a dignified and appropriate 
* Report for «9o8-9, pp. 36-37. 
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meeting place for this entire group. Such a building might soon 
become well known as an intellectual and social center for 
women engaged in scholarly pursuits, and thereby attract women 
of intellectual gifts and attainment not only from all parts of the 
United States, but from foreign universities as well.* 

* Report for 1915-16, pp. 28-29. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE GROWTH OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1864-1935 

T he contrasting numbers exhibited in the following 
tables are included for what they may signify to 
those who know that the dynamic spirit of the Univer- 
sity rests upon an enduring material foundation, and 
to those who know that the University power flows 
only from men to men. There is no magic in the 
numerical items. They do not measure the University. 
On the other hand they reveal to an impressive degree 
the quality of the personal responsibilities of the leader- 
ship of the institution that has come to be Columbia 
University. 


E. C. E. 
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Note* Certain data for 1864-65 are unavailable. Points of suspension indicate 
that a school had not been founded or had not become affiliated with Columbia 
University in the year for which figures are given. 


Table I: STAFF 



I 900-1 901 

1934-35 

Instructors of All Ranks 


- 

Columbia University 

298* 

2,001* 

Barnard College 

36 

111 

Teachers College 

20t 

I27t 

College of Pharmacy 


T- 3 \ 

New York Post-Graduate Medical School . . 


427 

Bard College . . 


H\ 

Gross Total 

354 

a.693 

Deduct Duplicates 


692 

Net Total ... 

298 

2,001* 

Administrative Officers 

17 

80 

Emeritus Professors . . . . . 

10 

69 

University Extension and Home Study, Exclusive of Above 

, 

417 

Summer Session, Exclusive of Above 

J± 

369 

Grand Total , . 

339 

2,936 


* Excluding Clinical Assistants; including entire teaching staff of Barnard 
College and of the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, of whatever 
grade, including officers of professorial grade only in Teachers College, Bard 
College, and the College of Pharmacy. 

+ Including officers of professorial grade only. Appointments below the 
grade of Assistant Professor in Teachers College, Bard College, and the College 
of Pharmacy are not made by the Trustees of Columbia University. 


Table II: ENROLLMENT 



1864-65 

1900-1901 

1934-35 

RESIDENT STUDENTS 

Undergraduate Students 




Columbia College 

. ^54 

476 

*»737 

Barnard College 


301 

1,024 

University Undergraduates 

. . . 

185 

Bard College 

, , 

, , 

114 

Seth Low Junior College 

, . . 

. . . 

230* 

Total Undergraduates 

*54 

■i 

3,290 

Graduate and Professional Students 

Graduate Faculties 

, . 


2,862$ 

Law 

i 

IJS 

llsl 

635 
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1864-65 

I 900-1 901 

1934-35 

RESIDENT STUDENTS — COnL 




Medicine ... 

300 

797 

458 

Engineering 

29§ 

56611 

246 

Architecture , . 



77 

Journalism 



74 

Business . . . 



428 

School of Dental and Oral Surgery 




Dentistry 


. 

209 

Oral Hygiene 



61 

Library Service 

. . 


37* * * § 

Optometry . . . . 


. . 

85 

Teachers College 


528 

6,82211 

New College , ... 



335 

Pharmacy 

. . 

. . . 

420 

Unclassified . 



311 

Total Gradrtate and Professional Students 

4«7 

2,780 

13,401 

Deduct duplicates 

0 

105 

151 

Add total Undergraduates 

iif 

777 

3.®90 

T otal , 

641 

3 AS^ 

16,540 

University Classes (Univoisiiy Extension) 




At the Univeisity . . 


670** 

_?i5_49 

T otal 

641 

4,131’ 

22,089 

Deduct duplicates 

0 

0 

100 

Net Total HHnter and Spring Sessions , . . 

64! 

■4,131 

21,989 

Summer Scs.sion 



10,281 

Total 

641 

4,54ii 

32,270 

Deduct duplicates 

0 

108 

2,059 

Grand Net Totals Resident Students, IVinter, Spring, 




and Summer Sessions 

641 

4.440 


NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 




Students in Home Study courses (given without 




academic credit) 

• • . 


700 

Students in University I^xtension extramural 




courses (given with or without academic 




credit) 

. , , 

> . . 

i>730 

Students in University Extension special courses 




(given without academic credit) 

. . . 

. . . 

i7j 

Total, Nonresident Students 

... 

... 

2,9(^ 


* Exclusive of 6 y University Undergraduates taking courses at Seth Low 
Junior College. t Includes 33 auditors. 

t The total, 2,862, docs not include 526 candidates for a higher degree 

enrolled in the Summer Session only- 

§ School of Mines. II Faculty of Applied Science. 

If Docs not include 2,934 candidates for a higher degree enrolled in the 
Summer Session only. •* Teachers College. 
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Table III: DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS GRANTED 



1864-65 

I9cx)-i90i 

i 934“35 

Degrees in Course 

169 

606 

4^81 

Honorary Degrees 

10 

6 

11 

Certificates 

0 

0 

92 

Diplomas in Education 

0 

J 9 


*^Qtal . 

179 

701 

4,896 


Table IV: GIFTS IN MONEY 



1900-190X 

1934-35 

Columbia University 

^361. 369-14 

$1,766,571 97 

Barnard College . . ... 

6,860.00 

163,700.00 

34 . 350-73 

Teachers College 

College of Pharmacy 

Bard College . . 

239,869.12 

65,590.63 

New York Post-Graduate Medical School 



58.950 57 

T otal 

>531.9*9-54 

>*.i6s.333-oa 


Table V: PROPERTY AND ENDOWMENT 



1900-1901 

1934-35 

Columbia University 

Barnard College 

Not recorded 
? 979 >o 5 J^*io 
1,832,408.22 

$118, 479,485.69 
8< j 65,978. o 8 
18,013,027.50 
623,331.24 
1,644,062.60 
5.064,501.49* 

Teachers College. 

College of Pharmacy 

Bard College 


New York Post-Graduate Medical School 

^otal 


12,811,460.32 

$151,990,386.60 


* Includes ho^ital. 
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Table VI; BUDGET 



I 900-1 901 

* 934-35 

Columbia University .... 

Barnard College 

Teachers College . . 

College of Pharmacy 

Bard College 

$1,058,018.80* 

41,489.04! 

214,641.96 

*11,065,592.56 

448,268.30! 

*>649.374-061 

143,762.81 

214,727.00! 

67.330-9*11 

New York Post-Graduate Medical School . . . 


Total 

*1,314,149.80 

*14.589.055-65 


* Including $42,400.00 paid by Barnard College for salaries. 

I Not including $454,027.04 contained in Columbia University Budget for 

1934-35; 1900-1901 excluding $42400.00 contained in Columbia University 

Budget. 

t Not including $726,096.42 contained in Columbia University Budget. 

§ Not including $52,700.00 contained in Columbia University Budget. 

II Not including $61,931.40 contained in Columbia University Budget. 


Table VII: INCOME 


i 

1864-65 

1900-1901 

1934-35 

Columbia University 

Student Fees 

Other Sources 

Barnard College 

Teachers College 

*26,2534,1 

67,107.75 

* 431,967.14 
452,205.38 
97,185.19 
234,000.80 

$ 3,669,029.84 

5,35S*940.a5 

850,417.81 

3,278,068.61 

170,614.32 

199,689.77 

1,198,088.39* 

College of Pharmacy 

■muni 

Bard College 


jmnnim 

New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School 

■■11 

■Mm 

T otal. 

*93,361.16 ! 

>1,215,358.51 

*14,721,848.99 


* Includes hospital. 
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A 

Abbott, Wilbur C.* quoted, 13 
Abelard, I44ff 

Academic and the practical, 23-27 
Academic officers: salaries and re- 
tiring allowances, 454, 464 ff, 472, 
475 See also Scholars; Teachers 
Academic servants: compensation and 
insurance, 467, 469 

Act to Provide \Vays and Means to 
Meet War Expenditures, 451 
Adams, Edward D • gives Deutsches 
Haus to University, 106 
Administration, 45; primary considera- 
tions, 231; meaning of university,*’ 
367-69; aims of, 369-78; progress in 
unification, 370; delegation of de- 
tails, 371; separation from legisla- 
tion, 379-91; a cynic’s definition, 
380; difference between good and 
bad, 380-81; true principle of, in 
Exodus, 3H2; distinguished from 
government, 383; concentration of 
responsibility and unity, 385 ff; 
powers and duties of President, 
391-93; powers and duties of Trus- 
tees, 393-95; financial policy and the 
budget,’ 39^799; library, 39^ 
405; academic freedom and public 
criticism, 405-13; relations with 
alumni, 413-15; faculty relations, 
416-35; teaching force, 4x6-19; de- 
partmental organization, 419-24; 
legislative bodies, 425-35 
Administrative board, defined, 376 
Administrative Board of Graduate 
Study, recommended, 262 f 
Administrative Board of Rcscarcli, 
recommended, 431 

Administrative boards, for transaction 
of University business, 433, 434 
Admission, college, 192-2x0; the fit 
and the unfit, 192-^8; importance of 
fixing and enforcing standards, 192; 
object of tests, 194; refusal of appli- 
cants, 194; best judges of capacity of 
candidate, 197; Columbia’s policies, 
198-204; secondary schools limited 
by regulations attending entrance 


examinations, 199; colleges which 
require candidates to pass examina- 
tion, 200, new method, weighing 
scholarship and personal character- 
istics, 201; on condition, 202 jff , 
Columbia adopts semi-annual sys- 
tem, 205; motives which lead young 
men to surmount barrier or, 206; 
need of limiting enrollments, 208- 
10, annual admission the foe of 
sound standards, 213; policies, 254- 
59; to professional study, 266-78; 
physical examination of candidates 
for, recommended, 430 
Admissions, Committee on, 429 
Admissions, Director of, 209 
Adult education, 93-97; evening 
classes, 93; citizenship, 94; Home 
Study, 94*, lack of organization and 
cmpfiasis, 95; training of adult aliens, 
105-6; widespread movement, 138; 
multiplying facilities for, supplo- 
im‘nt junior college training, 174, 
178, 183 f. See also Summer Session 
Aesthetics, 312 

Age limits for retirement, 479 
Age of students advanced, as com- 
pared with earlier period, 215 
Agitators, protecting students against, 
438 IT 

Agrarian life and research, 73; need 
of resources and satisfactions of 
modem civilization, 74 
Agrarian movement, world-wide, 74 
Agricultural colleges, at work upon 
problems of the land, 74 
Agriculture, as basic industry, 74 
Agriculture, departments on investi- 
^tc problems of tire land, 74 
Aliens, training of adult, 105-d 
Alumni; interest in athletic sports, 
235 f, 442, 446; organization of, in 
U. S., 4x3; representation of, on 
Board of Trustees, 413-155 possible 
income from contributions by, 456 
American Bar Association, discussions 
as to legal education, 283 
Americanization, X05-6 
American life and educational policy, 
problems of, 107-545 niodctn in- 
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American life and educational policy 
— Contmued 

fluences, 109-29; the new education 
in need of reform, 130-54 
American people, solve own problems 
in field of liberty rather than 
through government, 67 
Amherst College, examination of 
aims, 167 

Annual university fee, 462 
Annuities, for academic staff, 468 ff, 
479 

Anthon, Charles: contribution to 
scholarship, 223 
Anthropology, 312 
Anti-philosophies, 19, 325 
Apartment house for academic staff, 
481 

Apparatus, productivity checked by 
excess of, 144 

Appell, Paul-]£mile. cited, 131 
Applicants for admission, see Admis- 
sion 

Applied science: see Science 
Applied Science, School of* standard 
of admission, 163, 198; preparation 
for engineering course, 299; respon- 
sibility of Faculty, 300, office of 
Dean, 417; enrollment (1900-1901), 
487 

Architecture: Continental schools of, 
58; education, 310-12 
Architecture, ^hool of: standards, 
311; enrollment (1934-35), 487 
Aristocracy, democratic system which 
cannot produce, is doomed, 124 
Aristode, 32, 104; quoted, 35 
Arnold, Matthew, 13, 15, 153 
Arts, education in the, 310-12 
Associates in Arts, graduates of junior 
college course made, 2x1 
Association of American Universities, 
number of institutions approved by, 
368 

Athens: schools for study of ancient 
Greek civilization, 15 1; description, 
152 f 

Athletics, 233-36; intercollegiate com- 
petitions, 235 f, 441 ff, 446; interest 
in contests a cause of alumni move- 
ment, 414; problems of control, 441- 
48; football, 443, 446; desire of au- 
thorities to encourage outdoor 
sports 444-45; acejuisition of Baker 
Field, 445; difficulties of colleges that 


attempt control, 447, possible solu- 
tion of problems, 447 

Average man: public service in edu- 
cation of, 13; a conservative, 14; no 
such person, 124 

B 

Bachelor of Arts, degree of single 
degree offered by Columbia College, 
198; of i860, 21 1, 273; conferred for 
two-year course, 21 iff; an uncer- 
tain quantity, 212; conferred after 
two years of professional curricu- 
lum, 213, formerly distinguished 
from Bachelor of Science degree, 
217, classics no longer prescribed, 
217; proposal of new Bachelor of 
Science degree on plane with, 
301 

Bachelor of Science, degree of: in- 
stituted, 215; distinguished from de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, 217; four- 
year period of study to attain, 300; 
on plane with degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, 301 

Bacon, Francis: quoted, 214 

Baker Field, 445 

Balfour, Arthur, 127; quoted, 15 

Bangs, Francis S., 454 

Bar: demand for additional restrictions 
on admission to, 281; examinations 
in New York State, 282; discussion 
as to conditions of admission to, 283; 
early preparation for, 289; gap be- 
tween membership of, and knowl- 
edge of law, 292 

Bar associations, investigations by, as 
to legal education and conditions 
of admission to bar, 283 

Bard College: ideal, 176; affiliation 
with Columbia, 390-9 x; number on 
staff (1934-35), 486; enrollment 
(1934-35), 486; gifts in money 
(1934-35), 488; property and en- 
dowment (1934-35), budget 
( 3 t 934 - 35 )» 489; income (i934-55)» 
489 

Barnard, Frederick Augustus Porter: 
cited, 24, 182; attempt at university 
building, 56 f; plan to build uni- 
versity of Continental type upon 
American college, 61; advocated 
combined college and professional 
school course, 172; advocated ad- 
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Barnard, Frederick Augustus Porter — 
Qonithmed 

mission of women to Columbia Col- 
lege, 190, college bears his name, 19 1 
Barnard College: ideal, 176; program 
of studies, 189; standards, 190; 
ojscncd, 191; requirements for ad- 
mission, 198, affiliation with Colum- 
bia, 388, 389; number on staff (1900- 
1901, 1934-35), 486; enrollment 

(1900-1901, 1934-35), 486; gifts in 
money (1900-1901, 1934-35), 488; 
property and endowment (1900- 
1901, 1934-3O, 488; budget (tgoo- 
1901, 1934-35), 489; income (1900- 
1901, 1934-35), 489 

Barrett, George Carter* quoted, 393 
Bchaviorist, education in the control 
of. 'J5-39 

Benefactions: see Gifts 
Benson, A. C.: (juoted, 338 f 
Bequests: see Gifts 
Bcrard, Leon: cited, 131 
Berlin, University of: two types of 
graduate students, x88 
Berthelot, P. E. M., 351 
“ Best seller,” 141 

Biblical allusions in literature: igno- 
rance of, 130 
Bismarck: cited, 22 
Boards, see under nmne of board, 
Student Representatives, Board of 
Books: “best sellers,” 141; produc- 
tivity checked by excess of, 144. See 
also Textbooks 

Boyesen, Hjalmar H.: critical sur- 
vey of modem European literature, 
169 

Browning, Robert: quoted, 150 
Brown University: three-year college 
course, 270 n, 272 

Bryn Mawr College, 191; requires en- 
trance examination, 200 
Budget, 45, 449; financial policy and, 
395“99; the University (1900- 
1901, 1934-35). 489 

Buildings and Grounds, Superin- 
tendent of, 370 
Bunyan, John: quoted, 56 
Bureaucracy; enemy of opportunity, 
66 

Burgess, John W., 61, 182; courses in 
constitutional history, 169; advocacy 
of combined college and profes- 
sional school course, 172 


Burnet, John, 251 

Business. Continental schools of, 58; 
dependent upon advice and co- 
operation of professions, 267; studies 
m preparation for, 278; ethical 
principles in, 279; education in, 
303-7, new ideal of, 305; profes- 
sional preparation in, 306 
Business, School of. on plane with 
older professional schools, 303; re- 
searches carried on by Faculty; de- 
mand of public for advisory serv- 
ice, 307; enrollment (1934-35), 487 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, 123; career, 
xiii; quoted, 56, 104; proposed plan 
for a university press, 77 ff 

c 

Calendar, academic, 204-6; year as 
educational unit, 204; annual admis- 
sion and promotion the foe of 
sound standards, 213 
Cambridge University: built out of, 
rather than upon, colleges, 58, 368; 
scholarships and prizes, 255 
Candidates for admission: see Admis- 
sion 

Carnegie, Andrew, 48 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching: study of pro- 
fessions, 282, 296; insurance and an- 
nuity plan, 469 

Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
7 * 

Carrel, Alexis: quoted, 179 
Casa Italiana, 363 

Case method of teaching law, 289 
Centers for development of higher 
education, 187 

Certificates; number granted (1900- 
1901, 1934-35) » 488 
Chaplain: duty of, 228 
Character-fonning function of college 
life, 230 ff, 441 

Charter: power given Trustees, 383; 
provisions for President, 391; for 
teachers, 392 

Chauvinism, national: behavior under 
pressure of, 25 

Chemical Engineer: degree of, 30X 
Chicago, University of: President 
Hater’s plan, 56; graduates of 
junior college course made Asso- 
ciates in Ax^ 2ti 
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Children not guided or disciplined, 

III 

Church* collapse of educational in- 
fluence of Protestant, 19; failure to 
rise to height of its opportunity, 

U9 

Church and state, 27 ff; intolerance 
in, 32 

Church, family, and school, co- 
operating educational agencies, 116 ff 
Citizenship important factors, 106; 
training for, without discipline, 149; 
course to lay foundation for, 218 
City: advantages of, 84-86, university 
development conditioned by growth 
of, 84 

Civics mtroduced into schools, 36 
Civil Engineer: degree of, 301 
Civilization, classical, 150 ff 
Civilization, contemporary: course in, 
prescribed for Freshmen, 218, 222 
Civilization, industrial: shaping ele- 
ments to educational purposes, 313 
Civilization, modem, influence of 
journalism, 139; classics essential to 
understanding of, 150, 221, 352; for- 
ward or backward moving, 251; 
liberal education makes up warp and 
woof of, 324 

Civil liberty, law must not invade field 
of, 150 

Clark University, 369 
Classical allusions in literature: igno- 
rance of, 130 

Classical disciplines: value of, 150-54 
Qassical education, abandoned m 
France, 132; position in England, 
132; value of, 150; decline as edu- 
cational instrument, 151, 346; no 
longer prescribed for degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, 217; search for 
a substitute, 220-27; essential to un- 
derstanding of modem civilization, 
221, 352; killed by teachers, 348, 351, 
360; revival, 356-58 
Qassical Philology, Department of: 

appropriately named, 361 
Classic Spirit, 154 

Classroom work in need of super- 
vision, 170 

Cleveland, Grover, 55 
Qubs: attitude of University toward 
student orgamzations, 439 
College admission: see Admission 
College courses: see Courses 


College Entrance Examination Board* 
admmisters lequircments for admis- 
sion, 198, rescued admission exami- 
nations from state of chaos, 200 

College Hall, 164. See also Hamilton 
HaU 

College life see Student life 

College of New Jersey: liberal Char- 
ter, 38 

Colleges service to public, 7, rela- 
tion to universities, 56-66; problem 
of separate, 57, two types, represent 
two systems of education, 58, term 
protected by statute in New York, 
59; attempt to transform American 
into analogue of Continental uni- 
vcisity, 60, place of American, in 
educational system, 6i, 157-72, col- 
lege and university course com- 
bined, 62, 172 {see also Junior col- 
lege); separate, a source of pride, 
63; incorporation in university sys- 
tem, 63; feeling way toward sound 
relationship with universities, 65; 
abdicate place as leaders in modern 
life, 12 2; cooperation with family 
and church, 119; large part of work 
worthless, 130, essential of a well- 
grounded training, 148; function, 
157-91; sharp transition in Euro- 
pean system, 157; time wasted be- 
fore entering professional school, 
160, task of improving education 
system, 160; preserve in historic 
fonii, or reproduce German or- 
ganization? 162; funire place and 
character, 163; task, 17 1; basic and 
liberal nature, 172-79; higher stand- 
ards of admission and a two-year 
course, 192; serious business pushed 
into background, 193; a form of 
country club, 293; antedate secon- 
dary schools, 199; widening of con- 
stituency, 206; training docs not 
make for scholarship of high char- 
acter, 258; relations witli secondary 
schools, 315; opposition to teaching 
of sciences, 345; as distinguished 
from universities, 367; number in 
U. S., 368; interpenetration of uni- 
versities and, 369; importance of, 
stimulated by university affiliation, 
390 

Colleges, city: advantages of dormi- 
tory life, 230 
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Colleges, independent: tendency to 
shorten course, i6i; advantage of 
university membership, 174; will not 
attempt graduate work, 175; prob- 
lems, X77 

Collegiate education, 155-236 

Colonial period- few books known in, 

143 

Columbia College change of name to 
Columbia University, 43; university 
building, 56; essential point in plan, 
57; two-year course suggested, 159; 
should be maintained as school of 
liberal learning, 162; need of ade- 
quate physical provision, 163; a so- 
cial, moral and intellectual institu- 
tion, 164; Faculty reorganized, 164; 
complex development, 165; a col- 
lege in a university, 168; educating 
men with no vocational aim, 168; 
need to strenffthen culture courses, 
169; combined course, 173, 182 (see 
also Junior college) ; ideal, 176; less 
an Alina Mater than a Pater Ef- 
ficiens^ 180; necessary to limit num- 
ber admitted, 186; President Bar- 
nard’s advocacy of admission of 
woman to, 190; resulting antago- 
nism, 191; policies of admission, 198- 
204; to offer but a single degree, 
198; requires entrance examination, 
200; adopts semi-annual system of 
admission, 205, revision of tradi- 
tional curriculum, 211-19 
Curriculum); students to be ad- 
mitted half-yearly, 213; new pro- 
gram, 215; period of experimenta- 
tion passed, 2 17; subjects of major 
intellectual interest, 2x7; service to 
American education, 223; in effect 
establishes three-year college course, 
270; suggestion for two-year and 
four-year courses, a^ ff ; four classes 
of students, 274; scientific study of 
education, 3x4, See also Faculties; 
Kang’s College 

Colmibia Encyclopedia, The, 82 

Columbia House, xo6 

Columbia University: presidency of 
Nicholas Murray Butter, xiii; prob- 
lems, 3, 23; cooperates with x^e in 
courses for consular service, xof; 
interrelation of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital and, n; exclusive devotion to 
promotion of excellence suggested, 


495 

12, no member separated from, be- 
cause of personal opinions, 37; no 
student excluded for religious be- 
liefs, 37; independent of benefac- 
tions and benefactors, 40, 452; 
nature, 43-68; relation to Govern- 
ment and Liberty, 43-56; public 
service, 44, 46 f; policies which 
should be adopted, 69-83; research 
undertakings, 72; need of an In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, 
73; journals conducted, 76; in- 
ternational relations and ixiflucnce 
of, 10 1 ; plan of combined col- 
lege and professional course, X73, 
182 f; undergraduate colleges, 176; 
tendency to shift to half-year as 
educational unit, 205; limiting en- 
rollments, 208 ff; physical limita- 
tions of equipment, 209; subjects 
likely to be most important in near 
future, 219; a Christian institution, 
228, postgraduate education, 239- 
65; early graduate work, 245; de- 
sires advanced students free from 
academic ornamentation, 258; 
movement toward increased effec- 
tiveness and economy, zdxff; pro- 
fessional schools, 266-317; why 
secondary education alone does 
not admit to professional and 
technical school, 268 f; takes posi- 
tion against movement to multiply 
degrees, 285; aims, 329; aims of ad- 
ministration, 369-78; administra- 
tion and legislation, 379-9 x; federal 
form of organization, 385 ff; Schools 
organized, 387; affliated organiza- 
tions, 387 ff; powers and duties of 
President, 39X-93, 407; powers 

and duties of Trustees, 393-95; fi- 
nancial policy and the budget, 395- 
99; rights and interests in regard to 
patents and royalties, 399; problem 
of academic freedom, 405-X3; 
alumni relations, 4x3-15; faculty 
relations, 4x6-35; status of Deans, 
4x7; departmental organization, 
419 ff; student relations, 436-4.8; 
discipline, 436 ff; athletics, 44xff; 
finance, 449^3; endowment, 449- 
60, 465; salaries and retiring allow- 
ances, 454, 464-8X; taxation, 457- 
60; readjustment of fees, ^x-^; 
tables showing growth of x— x niim- 
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Columbia University — Continued 
ber on staff (1900-1901, 1934-35), 
486, enrollment (1864-65, 1900- 

1901, 1934-35), 486-87, degrees and 
diplomas granted (1864-65, 1900- 

1901, 1934-35), 488; gifts in money 
(1900-1901, 1934-35), 488, property 
and endowment (1900-1901, 1934- 
35), 488; budget (1900-1901, 1934- 

35), 489, income (1864-65, 1900- 

1901, 1934-35), 489 

Columbia Umversity Press, 75-83, 
plans proposed, 77 ff; certificate of 
incorporation filed, 80, President 
Low’s gift, 80; contract with pub- 
lishing house, 80, dictionary-cata- 
logue of titles, 81; financially unable 
to publish results of each year’s 
University work, 378 
“ Columbia University Records of 
Civilization,” 80 

Commerce education for, 303-7; 

School of Business, 303 ff 
Committees see imder ncmie of com- 
niittee, eg. Finance, Committee on 
Committee system* evils of, 380, 426; 
relation of committees to Faculties, 
427 

Common good, 145 
Common interest: see Unity 
Common sense, 325 
Communist despotism in Russia, 35 
Compensation, see Salaries 
Compulsory education laws bad ex- 
ample, 1x8 

Compulsory retirement, 479, 481 
Condition, admission to college on, 
202 ff 

Conduct and intellectual endeavor, 
18; shaping and directing, 25; and 
law at odds, 49, 51 
Conformity, passion for, 42 
Congress, defiance of the Constitu- 
tion, 55 

Conservatism of maturer years, 322 
Constitution, U. S., 36; defiance of, by 
Congress, 55 

Constitutions: permanence of,- 35 
Consular service Yale and Columbia 
cooperate in courses for, 10 f 
Continuation school, 95 
Cooperation between school and 
college faculties, 197 f 
Cooperation of universities, 10-12, 
^7 


Copemican theory of universe, effect, 
114 

Copernicus, De revolutioinbus orbmm 
celestnnn, 52 

Cost of education mounting, 109 
Council, University see University 
Council 

Country school, ungraded, 196 
Courses, college: foundation for tech- 
nical and professional schools, 198; 
efforts to shorten, 199, 266, 270; 
three-year course, 270, 272; no rea- 
son for uniform length for all, 27 1 ; 
two-vear and four-year, suggested, 
273 fiF 

Courses of study see Curriculum 
Courts whittling at foundations of 
law and government, 55 
Cox, Kenyon quoted, 154 
Cramming, 133, 201 
Credit system measure of accomplish- 
ment recorded in points, 213; as basis 
of tuition fee, 462 
Criminals* see Lawbreakers 
Criticism, of American universities, 
30; of present-day education, 13 1; 
leveled against effectiveness of col- 
lege teaching, 335; and the problem 
of academic freedom, 405-13 
Culture training for, 168, 188, 208; 
courses, 169; lack of background, 
3-7 

Current events: passion for informa- 
tion about, drives out knowledge 
and scholarship, 140; one competent 
judge of significance of, 141 
Curriculum: need of stricter control, 
163; best teacher indicates scope, 
method and purpose of course, 170; 
balance between prescribed and 
elective studies, 19R; concentration 
upon fewer subjects, 205; elective 
system superseded by controlled 
plan, 207; undergraduate, 2x1-27; 
vision of the traditional, 21X-19; 
new program places emphasis upon 
character of work done, 212; pre- 
vailing abuses, 2x4-, subjects of major 
intellectual interest, 2x7; course in 
contemporary civilization, 218, 222; 
subjects likely to be important in 
future, 2x9; classical program and 
search for a substitute, 220-27 {see 
also Classics) ; modem science 
course, 222; program adopted to 
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Curriculum — Continued 
give a common background, 226; 
graduate courses overloaded, 259!; 
evils of basing admission to profes- 
sional schools on four-year, 266; 
covering field of science of law, 280; 
of medical school, a thing of shreds 
and patches, 294 f ; too many formal 
graduate courses, 321 
Curtius, Ernst, cited, 253 

D 


Dark Ages, 251 

Davies, Charles: made familiar the 
French mathematical texts, 223 
Dawdling habit, 142 
Dean, office of. for professional 
schools, 27 s:; status, 379, 417 f; duty 
in administration of discipline. 


436 

Deductive method of study, 291 f 
Degrees, academic. College to offer 
but a single degree, 198; coopera- 
tion to shorten time in which a 


degree may be taken, 199; conferred 
for shorter courses, an 5 plan for a 
degree with honors, 219, human 
vanity and public opinion pleased 
with,* 254; movement to multiply, 
285, 287; number granted (1864-6^, 
1900-1901, 1934-3?), 4^^* 
under nennes of deuces 
Degrees, Committee on I ligher, 427 
DeLamar, Joseph R., 48 
Democracy: supreme test of, 4; edu- 
cation for, 12-23; defined by Max- 
/dni, 14; wars upon excellence, 14; 
principles characteristic of, 35; dis- 
tinction of person, manner, or dress 
in, 123 f; danger of ochlocracy, 
124; business gains resj^eer under, 
30?; impossible in administration, 
385; value of the scholar to, 471 
Dental and Oral Surgery, School of, 
enrollment (1934-35), 487 
Dentistry: education for, 292-99; re- 
lationship to medicine and surgery, 
29d 

Department system: rigidity of, 295 
Departments: relations with Faculties, 
263, 419, 423; organization, 4x9, 422; 
divisional grouping, 420; duties, 422 
Dcutschcr I lochschullehrcrtag, 72 
Deutsches Haus, zo6, 363 


Dickens, Charles: quoted, 140 
Diplomas in education number 
granted (1900-1901, 1934-3?), 4?^ 
Directory of Bureau of Education: 

colleges and universities listed, 369 
Discipline business of education to 
impart, 5, no need for, in Summer 
Session, 92; war brings back spirit 
of, 120, must be installed in a place 
of honor, 121, the ladder that leads 
to self-discipline, 137, 142, 150; self- 
expression or, 142-50; lawlessness 
through lack of, 149; becomes lax 
with rapid growth of elective sys- 
tem, 162, 167; early American col- 
lege an institution for instruction 
and, 192; old-fashioned program 
promoted mental, 224; graduate stu- 
dent must have attained disciplined 
maturity, 245; system for administer- 
ing, 436 

Disciplines, classical: value, i?o-54 
Discouragement: causes of present- 
day, 26 

Discussion world nor willing to per- 
mit, 70 

Dismissal of student agitator: action 
for rc-admission, 440 
Disputed questions, need of fairness 
and sobriety in, t6 
Disraeli, Benjamin, quoted, 475 
Dissertations: publication, 261 
Division: organization of the, 419; 

grouping, 420; objects, 421 
Docents, 258; need of younger teach- 
ers with status of, 322 
Doctor Juris: sec Doctor of Law 
Doctor of Divinity, degree of: an 
honorary degree,* 286 
Doctor o*f Engineering, degree of: 
establishment of, recomnxended, 
27^>flF; should be on plane with 
Ph.D., 300 

Doctor of T.aw, degree of: establish- 
ment recommended, 276 ff; in Fax- 
ropc and in the U, S,, 286; statutes 
amended to provide for institution 
of, 287; plan for supervision of 
work of candidates, 287 
Doctor of Medicine, degree of: con- 
fused with that of bachelor, 286 
Doctor of Philosophy, degree of: time 
necessary for, 212; matriculation 
of candidates for, 240; com- 
mercial value, 241; must be rc- 
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Doctor of Philosophy — Continued 
stored to position as a scholarly 
possession, 241, 260 f; publication of 
dissertation, 261, pressure to sub- 
divide, 287, plan for supervision of 
work of candidates, 287; Doctor of 
Engineering should be on plane 
with, 300; Privat-docenten, 321 
Doctors* see Physicians 
Domestic science and art, 312-17; new 
opportunity to women, 313 f 
Dormitories, see Residence halls 
Dresden* Deutscher Hochschullehrer- 
tag, 72 

Du Bois-Reymond, Emil, 253, 343, 
355; introductory and interpretative 
courses, 341 ; master of art of scien- 
tific exposition, 348 
Dwight, Theodore W.: School of 
Law opened under direction of, 
289 

Dwight method of teaching law, 289 

E 

Earning power of a university, 396 
Economic determinism, 41 1 
Economics, teaching of, introduced 
in America by Columbia, 223 
Eddington, Sir Arthur Stariley, 355 
Education: to impart spirit of disci- 
pline, 5; essentially aristocratic, 14; 
upholding standards and ideals, 14; 
collapse of church and family in- 
fiuence, 19; adaptation to form of 
government, 35; over organization, 
66-68; stress upon form rather than 
content, 66; proposal to bureauc- 
raaze and unify, 66; control by 
central authonty, 67; of youth and 
of the adult, 95; the continuation 
school, 95; modem influences in, 
109-29; and the new barbarism, 109- 
20, mounting cost, 109; decline in 
power, no; false philosophy, no; 
standard of value destroyed, in; 
charge of ineffectiveness, 113; must 
show essentials of morality, social 
order, and religion, 116; primarily 
a parental duty, 117; government 
monopoly of, n8, 458, 459; liberal- 
ism and democracy, 120-26; aim to 
make liberal-minded men, 122; five 
characteristics of the educated man, 
123; for leisure, 127-29; an unending 


process, 129, new, in need of re- 
form, 130-54; premature specializa- 
tion or basic training as aim, 130- 
35; in the control of the behaviorist, 
135-39, novelty or truth in, 139-41 5 
self-expression or discipline as aim, 
142-50; value of the classical dis- 
ciplines, 150-54; superficiality, 133 f, 
method in, 134; wastefulness, 134; 
forces and resources, 135; problem 
to increase distribution and power 
of consumption, 137; influence upon 
industrial era, 138; needs stout re- 
sistance to Philistinism, 154; value 
not measured by time spent in ac- 
quiring, 160; time wasted in formal 
schooling, 1 60 ; vocational preparation 
the enemy of liberal, 167, 178, 226, 
324, careless use of word, 175; con- 
fused with instruction for definite 
end, 176, 181; for its own sake, 277; 
scientific study of, 312-17, teacher- 
training, 312-17, 321-28; value and 
major effects of present-day sys- 
tem, 323; mass of new knowledge 
brought into, 326; few teachers in- 
terested in, 531. See also Colleges; 
Postgraduate education; Profes- 
sional schools; Schools; Teaching; 
Technical schools; Universities; Vo- 
cational training 

Education, Continental, 58; two-fold 
organization, 61 f, 157, 182 f, 368 

Education, elementary; see Schools, 
elementary 

Education, higher, suffers from care- 
less use of terms, 58; hodge-podge 
of institutions, 59; three-fold or- 
ganization, 6r f, 157, 182, 368; most 
pressing problem, 163; natural cen- 
ters for development of, 187; Colum- 
bia’s contribution, 223; general 
breaking up in field, 286; funda- 
mental problem to find the teacher, 
330. See also Colleges; Univer- 
sities 

Education, Office of; classification of 
universities and colleges, 367 

Education, secondary: see Schools, 
secondary 

Educational efficiency; maintenance 
of, 329 

Educational institutions; supposed to 
hold moral and intellectual order 
together, 141 
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Educational policy: problems of 
American lire and, 107-54; control 
by Faculties, 382, 383, 427, 428 
Educational system* must be servant 
of state, 32; tests of efficiency, 44, 46; 
tendency to prolong period of stu- 
dentship, 266, 270 
Education of women: see Women 
Educational unit: the academic year, 
204; tendency to shift to half-year. 

Educational value in student activities, 
232 f 

Efficiency, educational, 329 
Egotist tendency of man to become, 
114 

Elective system* abused, 57; growth 
of, and laxity in discipline, 162; en- 
couraged superficiality, 193; super- 
seded by definite and controlled 
plan, 207; collapse, 2i9f; supported 
by President Eliot, 225 
Electoral systems: controlled by plu- 
ralities of a minority, 21 
Electrical Engineer: degree of, 301 
Elementary schools: see Schools, ele- 
mentary 

Eliot, Charles William, attempt at uni- 
versity building, 5d; plan, 57; advo- 
cated system of free election, 225; 
advocated three-year course, 270, 

,273. 

Emeritus Professors in Residence, 480 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 54; quoted, 

^42. 378 

Endowment: and property, of the 
University (1900-1:901, 1934-35), 

4B8 

Endowment of intercollegiate sports, 
442, 4^7 

Endowments; for professorial salaries, 
464; die University and, 449-57, 465, 
See cdso Gifts 

Engineering, Continental schools of, 
58 

Engineering, Faculty of: work under, 
being readjusted and extended, 302; 
aim of Dean, 303 

Engineering, number of students of, 
in Columbia University (1864-^5, 
1900-190:, i 934“35>» 487 
Engineering education, 299-303; pro- 
posals for general preparatory study, 
299; Faculty of Applied Science 
might be held responsible for, 300; 


why engineering school should be 
a graduate school, 303 
Engineer of Mines: degree of, 30: 
England, education in: reports on 
main subjects of instruction, 13: 
English language and literature: lack 
of groundwork in, 133; careless use 
of, 136, 146; the study of major in- 
tellectual interest, 217 
Eno, Amos F., 48 

Entrance requirements, see Admission 
Equality, 125 

Equipment: physical limitations of, 
209 

Estate tax law, 450, 458 f 
Ethical principles in application to 
business: course in, 279 
Evening classes, 93 

Evolution: statutes to forbid teaching 
of, 51 

Examinations, entrance* object, 194; 
tendency to lay stress upon, to be 
avoided, 197; secondary schools 
limited by regulations attending, 
X99; colleges which require can- 
didates to pass, 200; influenced by 
secondary school conditions, 200 
Excellence: promotion of, 13; democ- 
racy wages war upon, 14, iix; un- 
concerned for standards of, 18; 
standards set by individual, xz6; im- 
ponant to attain a standard of 
scholarly, X63 

Exchange of students and professors, 

98-ZOO 

Executive Committee of Uxiiversity 
Council; control of degrees, 427 
Exodus (xviii, 13-27): principle of 
civil administration in, 382 
Experience: unconcern for teachings, 
H7 

Experimental science: see Science 
Fjcposition: teachers lack power of, 

Extension teaching: see Uiuversxty ex- 
tension 

Extracurricular life, 228-36; xeligxous 
life, zz8f; student residence halls, 
230-53; athletics and other activities, 
233-36 

F 

Faculties; College Faculty rcorgan- 
ixed, X64; relation of Departments 
to, 263, 4x9, 423; four historic, a86; 
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Faculties — Connnued 
relation of an administrative board 
to, 376; self-criticism, 376 ff; efiForts 
to improve teaching and open op- 
portunities, 376 ff , control of educa- 
tional policies, 382, 383, 427, 428; 
power of appointment vested in, 
385; legislative authority, 426; com- 
mittee system, 427; dangers to, 431; 
new type of orgamzation recom- 
mended for, 432 

Faculties, Graduate* should develop 
special institutes for research, 259; 
Administrative Board of Graduate 
Study suggested to take over work 
of, 262 f; too many teachers and 
courses, 321; number of students en- 
rolled under (1900-1901, 1934-35), 
486 

Faculty see Scholars; Teachers 
Faith, comprehension of, 116 
Family* abdication of, as controlling 
factor in education, 19, 119; duty 
in education of child, 117 
Family, church, and school* cooperat- 
ing educational agencies, ii6ff 
Faraday, Michael, 348, 351 
Federal form of government, 387 ff 
Fees raising of, justified, 397; readjust- 
ment, 461-64; income from (1864- 
65, 1900-1901, 1934-35)* 489 
Fellowships: to carry on studies at 
French university, 98; tendency to 
regard as means of helping poor 
students, 254 

Finance: financial policy^ and the 
budget, 395-99, 449; readjustment of 
fees, 397, 461-64; endowment, 449- 
57, 465; university type of adminis- 
tration, 449, 454; effect of taxation, 
450 ff, 457-60, restricted gifts, 452 ff ; 
salaries, 454, 4 < 54 ff* 47^* 475 in- 
come from contributing alumni, 
456; annuities and retiring allow- 
ances, 468 ff, 479 ff; residence halls, 
473, 481-83; gifts m money (1900- 
1901, 1934-35), 488; property and 
endowment (1900-1901, 1934-35), 
488; budget (1900-1901, 1934-35), 
489; income (1864-65, 1900-1901, 

.1934-35). 489 

Finance, Committee on* duty, 454 
Fine Arts, Faculty of: establishment 
of, suggested, 310 
First Honor Men, 8, 337 


Fisher, H. A L. quoted, 103; His- 
tory of Europe^ 104 
Fiske, John* cited, 114 
Five College Plan, 64 
Football evils as formerly practiced, 
443 ff , abolition of, 446 
Fortunes* bestowed upon untrained 
individuals, 47, foresight in disposal 
of, 48, diminishing, lessen benefac- 
tions, 455 

France, education in return to 
sounder program of secondary edu- 
cation, 13 1 ; criticism of abandon- 
ment of classics, 132. See also Edu- 
cation, Continental, Lycee; Schools, 
French 

Franklin, Benjamin quoted, 15 1 
Freedom aspects of academic, 27-40; 
relation of University to, 43-56; 
government subordinate to, 47; in- 
volves toleiance, 70; to make mis- 
takes as well as successes, 137; train- 
ing for, the aim of Columbia, 138; 
liberal education fits for, 324; schol- 
ars set free by administrative meas- 
ures, 372 ff; necessity of, in academic 
career, 477; imposes responsibility, 
406 ff; limitations upon, 406 ff; atti- 
tude of the public, 407 ff; a wit’s 
definition, 410 

Freedom of speech* and of thought, 
32, 35, 38; academic freedom and 
academic obligation, 409 ff; suppres- 
sion of, charged by agitators, 438; no 
grounds for charge, 439; Justice 
MuUan’s opinion on, 441 
Fundamentalism, 70 

G 

Gain-seeking instinct, 304; demoraliz- 
ing effect, 305; and spirit of public 
service, 306; pressure for acquisi- 
tion of competences, 328 
Galileo, 51 
Garrick, David, 69 

Gate receipts: at intercollegiate con- 
tests, 442, 44B 

Gentlemen, educated; training citizens 
who shall be, 168, x88, 208 
George, Henry, 74, 250 
German history and civilization: cen- 
ter for study of, 106 
Gcnnanic lan^ages: decline in study 
of, 358 
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Germany Nazi Government insists 
upon indoctrination of youth, 35, 
subjection of educated classes to 
political and military groups, 67, 
system of separating liberal educa- 
tion and prcvocational training, 178. 
Sec also Gyymiasiimi 
Gibbon, Edward History of the De- 
cline mid Fall of the Rojnan Empire, 
104, 143 

Gics, William J.: study of profession 
of chemistry, 296 

Gifts: declined because of restricting 
conditions, 40, 452; public benefac- 
tions the measure of social-mindcd- 
ness, 48; taxation of, 450, 458 f; bene- 
factions diminishing, 455, plan for 
habitual support through small gifts, 
456; in money (X900--1901, 1934-35), 
488. See also Endow'inent 
Gilman, Daniel Coit attempt at uni- 
versity building, 56; plan, 57; in- 
cluded a university press in plans 
for Johns Hopkins University, 77; 
undergraduate program, 226 
Girt on College, 19 1 
God, no people without a, 1 15 
Goethe: quoted, 327 
Gottingen: freedom of thought and 
expression established, 38 
CJovernmcnt: relation of the Univer- 
sity to, 43-56; tax-supported insti- 
tutions do public work in sphere of, 
46; subordinate to liberty, 47; uni- 
versity erected in sphere of, 48; re- 
sistance to, 51; courts whittle at 
foundation of, 55; offers elementary 
education to every child, 117; mo- 
nopoly of education, 118, 458, 459; 
distinction between administration 
and, 383; federal form, 387 ff 
Graduate Instruction, Joint Committee 
on. 377 

Graduate students: sec Students, grad- 
uate 

Graduate studies: term, 243. See also 
Postgraduate education 
Graduation fee, 463 
Grant, U. S., 55 

Great Britain: turns to scholar for 
guidance, 10; universities, 368; rela- 
tion of alumni to colleges, 413 
Greek language, study of: sec Classical 
education 

Greeks: arc, poetry and philosophy. 
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15 1, decline m knowledge of litera- 
ture, philosophy and institutional 
life of, 176 

Greeley, Horace classification of col- 
lege graduates, 109 
Green, T. H. cited, 253 
Grey of Fallodon, Edward Grey, ist 
Viscount, 456 
Growth, 44 

Gymnasium: a definite type of 
school, 58; and university, 61, 62; 
distinction between university and, 
82, 182 f; compared with college, 368 
Gymnasium fee, 463 

H 

Hadley, Arthur Twining: cited, 266, 
268 

Halifax, George Savilc, isi Marquess 
of quoted, 189 
Hall, G. Stanley: cited, 16 
Halle, freedom of thought and ex- 
pression established, 38 
Hamilton, Alexander, 164 
Hamilton Hall, presented to College, 
164, erected, 165 

Handwriting in examination papers, 

I larj^er, William Rainey: building of 
University of Chicago, 56 
Harris, Frank, 15 

Harvard College: course cut, i6i; re- 
quires entrance examination, 200; 
thrcc-ycar course, 2700, 272 
I lavcrford C'ollcge: requires entrance 
examination, 200 

Ilawkcs, Herbert Edwin. Icadersliip, 
*73 

Hazing, 436 

Health: of students in dormitories, 
232; service of Medical Officer, 374; 
recommended as a requirement for 
admission, 430. See also Public health 
I lelinholtz, H. L. F, von, 348, 351, 355 
I Icraclitus of F.phcsus: quoted, 147 
I Icrbart, J. F,, 173, 340 
Hcrschcl, Sir John: quoted, 291 
High schools, junior: movement to 
organize, 173 

High schools, public: will become lo- 
cal colleges, 192; established, 199; do 
one-half of work fonncrly done in 
college, 272. Sec also Schools, sec- 
ondary 
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Home Study, 94-97; number on staff 
(1934-35), 486, enrollment (1934- 

35), 487 , . 

Horoital administration: interrelation 
of University and, ii 
Hospitals interdependence of medical 
schools and, 293; need of central, 
and medical service in rural dis- 
tricts, 298 

Hours of labor* shortened, 128 
Household Arts, School of. difficult 
to obtain properly equipped stu- 
dents, 314; separation from Teach- 
ers College recommended, 315; aim, 
316 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, 253, 343, 348, 
351, 355 

Hyde Park, safety valve of, 34 

I 

Idealism among students, 229 
Idolatry: much of world given to, 115 
Ignorance, the fortress of prejudice 
and international antagonism, 99; cry 
of, for power, 109 
Immigrants: training of, 105-6 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund, Lon- 
don, 71 

Income of the University (1864-65, 
X900-1901, 1934-35)1 489 
Independent colleges: see Colleges, in- 
dependent 

Individual: the unit and aim in edu- 
cation, 137; and the machine, 138, 
just opportunity for, 185 
Inductive system of study, 290 
Industrial Arts, School of: difficult to 
obtain properly equipped students, 
314; separation from Teachers Col- 
lege recommended, 3x5; aim, 3x6 
Industrial Education Association, 3x4 
Industrial era: influence of education 
upon, 138 

Industrial research, 73 
Industry, productive, 127 
Inh^tances, taxation of, 450, 458 f 
Initiative, private: must be protected 
from monopoly, 117 
Inquiry, spirit of: distinguishing mark 
of true university, 70 
Institutional development, reason for 
almost every type, 182 
Institutions, public: obligation of 
wealth to provide for, 47; bequests 


to, diminished by taxation, 450 ff, 
458 ff , government control, 458, 459 
Institut Pasteur, Paris, 71 
Instruction, for definite end and for 
education, confusion between, 176, 
x8i 

Instruction, Committee on: should 
supervise college teaching, 170; 
studies division of students into pass 
men and honor men, 207 
Instruction, graduate, see Postgraduate 
education 

Instructors see Teachers 
Insurance for academic staff, 468 ff, 479 
Intellect, and conduct, x8; intellectual 
upheaval of modem world, 114, de- 
crease in, 179, lack of nourishment, 
322; avoidance of anything that 
makes for, 324 

Intellectualism: revolt against, X09 
Intellectual life satisfactions of, 41; 
ironies of progress m, 145; shaping, 
X48 

Intercollegiate sports, see Athletics 
Interest, common: see Unity 
International affairs, study of, 100-105 
International Law, Deparmient of: in- 
struction in international relations 
and affairs, xoo 
International mind, 104 
International relations. university 
leadership, 98-106; exchange of stu- 
dents and professors, 98-100; study 
of international affairs, 100-105; 
training of adult aliens, 105-6 
Interpretation: value of, 177; true pur- 
pose of lecture system, 340, 341; 
teachers lack power of, 347 
Intolerance, 70 

Introduction to Contemporary Civili- 
zation, 2x8, 222; a unifying force 
offered in courses, 226 f 
Introducuon to Modem Science, 
222 f 

Investigation: see Research 
Investigators: provision for students 
to be trained as, 276 
Italy: turns to scholar for guidance, 
10; Fascist Government insists on 
indoctrination of youth, 36 

J 

James, William, 325; quoted, 135 
Jeans, Sir James Hopwood, 355 
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Jefferson, Thomas, 54; quoted, 51 
Jethro on administration, 382 
Joad, C. E. M.* quoted, 39 
Johns Hopkins University beginning 
of graduate work, 245; three-year 
collegiate course, 272, not the out- 
growth of a college, 369 
Johnson, Samuel duties covered by 
Charter, 392 

Joint Committee on Graduate Instruc- 
tion, 262, 377 

Jordan, David Starr quoted, 329 
Journalism* Continental schools of, 
58; spirit and temper, 139, educa- 
tion in, 307-10; gap between best 
and worst, 309; vulgarity of low- 
grade, 309 

Journalism, School of, 307-10; interests 
students in international affairs, 100; 
esprit de corps, 130, faculty pre- 
paring for work of research, 308; 
enrollment (1934-35), 487 
Journal of the Society of Arts on 
bad handwriting and bad English, 

133 

Journals* sec Publications 
jowett, Benjamin. Life and Letters, 
222; salary, 472 

Junior colleges seeds of movement, 
173; opportunities for adult educa- 
tion supplement course, 174; use- 
fulness, 179-91 ; development, 182; 
what shall become of those who 
complete course? 183; University 
Extension almost compels organiza- 
tion of, 184; will do well to seek 
university affiliation, 184; intellec- 
tual origin, 187; graduates made 
Associates in Arts, 21 1; Columbia 
pointed way to development of, 223. 
Sec also Bard College; St. Stephen’s 
Collcffc; Seth Low Junior College 
Junior high schools: movement to or- 
ganize, 173 

K 

Kaiser Wilhelm Institut, Berlin, 71 
Kaiser Wilhelm Professorship, 98 
Kelsey v. New York Medical School, 
393 

Kelvin, William Thompson, 348, 351 
Kennedy, J<)hn Stewart, 48 
King, Rufus, 195 

King’s College Charter, 37; provisions 


for president, 391; for teachers, 
392 

Kitchen Garden Association of New 
York, 314 

Klein, Felix: cited, 253 

Knee breeches: objection to wearing, 

123 

Knowledge* dissemination of, 28; 
versus news, 126-27; of most worth, 
145; subdivisions of, as educational 
material, 148; specialization the foe 
of, 167, 178, 226, 324, 355; university 
should maintain one course as an end 
in itself, 334 

Knowledge, common body of: see 
Unity 

L 

Laboratory fee, 461 

Laboratory method: teaching wholly 
individual, 333; three characteristics, 
338; sole reliance upon, disastrous, 

350 

I^abor Party, English* testimony that 
children lack opportunity to get 
classical education, 132 

I..and: need for investigating problems 

of, 74 

Langdell, Cliristophcr Columbus: case 
method of teaching law, 289 

I-anguagcs, ancient: see Classical edu- 
cation 

Languages, modem: study, 103; the 
agency for interpretation of life, 
104; poor grasp on, 130; value of 
French as an cducanonal instru- 
ment, 149; discipline for study of, 
in study of Latin, 150; incapacity 
in, on part of American teachers, 
327; disinclination of Americans to 
study, 357; Romance and Gemianic 
beginning to go the way of the clas- 
sics, 358; teaching of, 359-63; rela- 
tive importance of learning to ^eak 
and to read, 359; knowledge of, es- 
sential, 360, 362; classed as extracur- 
ricular activities, 362 

X^atin: discipline for language studies, 
150. See also Classical education 

Laurent, Francois, Etudes sur Pbistcire 
de PhumuTitS, X04 

Law: lack of adjustment between con- 
duct and, 49; and the criminal, 50 ff; 
definition, 51; time to overhaul pre- 
vailing notions, 51; plans to restate, 
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Law — Continued 
52; courts whittle at foundation of, 
55; must not invade field of civil 
liberty, 150 

Law, administrative: importance in 
daily life, 284 

Law, education for, 280-92; new cur- 
riculum proposed, 280 f; qualifica- 
tions for admission, 280 f, the road 
to political preferment, 282, need of 
searching criticism, 283; where law 
graduates are needed, 285, legal his- 
tory and systems as fields of investi- 
gation, 285; desirability of stimulat- 
ing advanced work in public and 
private law, 288, struggle of schools 
for existence, 289, case method of 
teaching, 289; Dwight method, 289; 
inductive method, 290 f; gap be- 
tween membership of bar and, 292; 
need of a broader foundation, 424 
Law, Faculty of: to examine legal 
structure of society, 53, completes 
plans for advanced instruction, 377 
Law, international, study of, 102 
Law, public, study of, 102 
Law, School of: admission of junior 
college students dependent upon 
statutory restrictions, 183; college 
course as foundation, 198; need of 
adequate provision for legal re- 
search, 283, 285, 288, faculty effec- 
tively constituted for scholarly re- 
search, 288, opened under direction 
of Theodore W. Dwight, 289, 387; 
liberalizing program, 292; changes 
in teaching forecast, 424, enrollment 
(1864-65, 1900-1901, 1934-35), 486 
Lawbreakers, punishment of, 49; ex- 
pect to escape detection, 50; fear of 
public opinion, 50; treatment of, 
52; school and college graduates 
among, 149 

Law enforcement: meaningless cry 
for, 54 

Lawes, Lewis E.: cited, 50 
Lawlessness: in the U. S., 49; cure 
for, 52; duty of University in re- 
gard to, 53; selective, 54; higher 
and lower, 55; through lack of dis- 
cipline, 149 

Law Library: students instructed in 
use of, 403 

Lawrence Scientific School, 345 
Law schools: struggle for existence. 


289; a powerful element in Ameri- 
can university education, 289 
Lawyers: half-tramcd, and untrained, 
a public danger, 281; should submit 
to severe trainmg, 281, and search- 
ing tests of character, 282; must 
have firmer hold on economic law 
and economic fact, 288 
Leacock, Stephen: quoted, 232 
Lectures: true function to interpret, 
169, 340 f; system on the decline, 
177, to graduate students may be 
reduced to minimum, 250, 255; used 
to convey not inspiration, but in- 
formation, 264; responsible for 
waste, 264, 339; reading of, is nor 
teaching, 329; limitations, 338-42 
Legacies, taxation of, 450, 458 f. See 
also Gifts 

Legal structure of society: Faculty of 
Law to examine, 53 
Legislation: separation of, from ad- 
ministration, 379-91 
Legislative bodies, 425-35; University 
Council, 425, 434; Faculties, 42611; 
Committee on Admissions, 429; Ad- 
ministrative Boards, 431 If 
Lehrfraibeitf 34, 138 
Leisure: education for, 127-29; balance 
between work and, 129; needed to 
foster learning and scholarship, i6t; 
use of, 208, 2x4 

Liberal: significance of term, 122 
Liberalism and democracy, 120-26 
Liberals, 33 
Liberty: see Freedom 
Library, growth and administration, 
399-405; the several collections, 
400 ff; instruction in use of, 403; 
problems presented by increasing 
flood of books, 403; cooperation be- 
tween libraries, 403 

Library Service, School of: enroll- 
ment (i9H“35)» 4*^7 
Library, public: usefulness in adult 
education, 96 

Liebcr, Francis: teaching of princi- 
ples of civil liberty, 223 
Lincoln, Abraham, 54 
Livingston, Edward: cited, 285 
Locke, John, 325 
Lockwood, Dean Pumam, 400 
Logical order, 290, 334 
London: Hyde Park, 34 
London Speotator^ 382 
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Longfellow, Henry W.: quoted, 89, 
360 

Lotze, R. H : quoted, 325 
Low, Seth: resigns presidency of Co- 
lumbia upon acceptance of nomina- 
tion for mayoralty of New York, 
xiii; recommends establishment of 
a Bureau of Publications, 78, gift to 
University Press, 80; establishes rule 
governing student organizations, 
439 

Lowe, Robert, Viscount Sherbrooke: 
Life, 221 

Lycee: a definite type of school, 58; 
and university, 61, 62, 182 f; com- 
pared with college, 368 
Lyons, Chamber of Commerce: opin- 
ion on program of secondary edu- 
cation, 132 

M 

Machine: subordinating individual to, 
138 

McVickar, John: teaching of eco- 
nomics, 223 
Maison Fran$aisc, 3^3 
Majority has privileges, but no rights, 
125 

Alanncrs: decline in, 18; distinction of, 
in a democracy, 123 f; good, 146; 
fomied and strengthened in resi- 
dence hall, 232; carelessness in, 327, 
33I1 352 

Mason, John M.: quoted, 195 
Mass* power and authority lodged 
with, 14. See also Public opinion 
Mass production, xpd; important to 
keep spirit of, from dominating 
field of education, x86 
Master of Arts, degree of; conferred 
for four-year course, 21 x f; ways of 
caring for students desirous of ob- 
taining, 237; specialized degrees on 
plane with, 30 x 

Mathematical texts, French; made 
familiar by Columbia, 223 
Mathematics: knowledge of, confined 
to specialists, 146 

Matriculation; distinguished from 
registration, 240 
Maxwell, James Cork, 351 
Mayo-Smith, Richmond: course in 
economic basis of modem state, 169 
Mazzinx, Giuseppe: quoted, 14, 124 


Mechanical element in education* dan- 
ger of dominion of, 330 
Mechanical Engineer* degree of, 301 
A4cchanism: mission of, 325 
Medical Center and the University, 
ir; increasing effectiveness of work, 

297 

Medical education, 292-99; factors 
which impede, 12; New York chief 
center, 12; based upon two-year col- 
lege course, 2x2; methods of in- 
struction and research revolution- 
ized, 293, part of hospital m study 
of disease, 293, mounting cost of, 
294; relationship of dentistry to, 
296; scientific aspects must not over- 
ride human aspects, 296; revolu- 
tionized in a generation; need of 
gradmitc studies, 297 
Medical Officer, value of service, 374 
Medical profession: insufficient sup- 
ply of physicians and surgeons, 22; 
intellectual isolation, 294?; general 
practitioner, 297 

Medical schools: interdependence of 
hospitals and, 293; teaching in need 
of critical examination, 294; expense 
of establishing and equipping, 295; 
true aim, 295; to spread knowledge 
of preventive medicine, 296. See 
also Medicine, School of 
Medicine, modem: at beginning of its 
service, 299 

Medicine, School of: standard of ad- 
mission, 163, X98; admission of junior 
college students dependent upon 
statutory restrictions, X83; college 
course as foundation, 199; problem 
of amalgamation with Presbyterian 
Hospital, 293; full-time service and 
salaries for professors, 375; afixlia- 
tion of N. Y. Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital with Columbia, 
390; Dean, 4x7 

Medicine, students of, in Columbia 
University (1864-65, X900-X90X, 

3t934-35)» 487 

Mediocrity wars upon scholarship, 
249 

Mental alertness ux youth and xnatur** 
ity, 96 

Mental discipline: old-fashioned pro- 
gram promoted, 224 
Mul, John Smart: System of LogiCf 
excerpt, 290 
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Millikan, Robert Andrews, 351, 355 
Milton, John* works published, 80 
Mines, School of, 345, 388, enrollment 
(1864-65), 487 

Mob rule: democracy in danger of, 
124 

Monopoly private initiative must be 
protected from, 117 
Moral calibre: decrease in, 179 
Morley, John: Life of Gladstone ^ 221 
Moses as administrator, 382 
Mullan, George Vincent* quoted, 
440 

Murray, Gilbert, 357; quoted, 153 

N 

Nation (London): excerpt, 133 
Natural science* see Science 
Nature of the University, 43-68 
Nazi Government of Germany, 35 
New College (Teachers College) : en- 
rollment (1934-35), 487 
New education in need of reform, 
130-54 

“ New Humanism, The: ” excerpt, 

133 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal: 
cited, 84, 87, 89 

News, versus knowledge, 126-27; in- 
fluence upon public opinion, 139 
Newspaper: instinct of press for news, 
140; part in making of public opin- 
ion, 309 

New York (city): to become chief 
center for medical instruction, 12; 
intensely cosmopolitan, 84; a many- 
sided laboratory, 85; cooperation 
between University and officials, 86 
New York (state) : terms college and 
university protected by statute, 59; 
central hospital and medical service 
for rural districts, 298 
New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital: affiliation with 
Columbia, 390; number on staff 
(1934-35), 486; gifts in money 
(1934-35), 488; property and en- 
dowment (1934-35), 488; budget 
(i934-35)» 489; income (1934-35), 
489. See also Medicine, School of 
Novelty or truth, 139-41; spirit of, 
invading school and college, 141 
Numerical rating* stress upon, to be 
avoided, 197 


o 

Ochlocracy democracy in danger of 
becoming, 124 

Office, public, law the road to, 282 
Office-holding class disdainful of the 
scholar, 10 

Officers’ training camps* intensive 
training given, 337 
Older generation and youth, 18 
Optometry, courses in: enrollment 
(*934-35). 487 

Overhead charges not apportioned 
among Columbia’s Schools, 449 
Oxford and Asquith, Herbert Henry 
Asquith, Earl of. quoted, 16; cite^ 

472 

Oxford Society, 456 
Oxford University: built out of col- 
leges, 58, 368, stupendous results, 
142; division of students into pass 
men and honor men, 207; scholar- 
ships and prizes, 255, failure of 
American candidates to pass en- 
trance examinations, 358 

p 

Parents, responsible for upbringing of 
child, 117 

Parker, Francis W. quoted, 332 
Pasteur, Louis, 351 
Patents; protection of University’s 
rights and interests in, 399 
Pattison, Mark: quoted, 244 
Patton, Francis Landey. quoted, 270 
Paulsen, Friedrich: cited, 253 
Pennsylvania, University of: three- 
year college course, 270 n 
People ex rel. Kelsey v* New York 
Medical School, 393 
Persecuting instinct, 42 
Pharmacy, College of: affiliation with 
Columbia, 388, 390; number on staff 
(1934-35), 486; enrollment (1934*- 
35). 487; gifts in money (1954-35), 
488; property and endowment 
(i934-35)» 488; budget (1954-35), 
489; income (1934-35^9 489 
Philistinism: displaces thoroughness 
for superficiality, 119; inacessibUiry 
to ideas, 153; education needs stout 
resistance to, 154 

Philosophy : and education, 312 f; con- 
fused with psychology, 325; the 
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Philosophy — Continued 
habit of mind which has reached 
third order of knowing, 326 
Philosophy, Faculty of, established, 
388 

Physical Education, Department of 
su];)crvision of sports, 448 
Physical exercise* desire of authorities 
to encourage, 445 

Physical fitness as a requirement for 
admission, 430 

Physicians, areas insufficiently sup- 
plied with, 22; limited contacts, 
294 f, the general practitioner, 297; 
desire to learn newer methods of 
treatment, 298 

P’n'S'ri'^ns and Surgeons, College of 
requirements for admission, 198. See 
also Medicine, School of 
Physics: value as educational instru- 
ment, 149; approach to subject, 350 
Plato, 45, 104, 459; quoted, 41 
Plattsburg. officers’ training camp, 337 
Play instinct, direction of, 448 
Plenum, recommended, 433; function 
of, 434 

Pluralism, 135 

Points measure of accomplishment 
recorded in, 213; as basis of tuition 
fee, 462 

Political campaign: a challenge to ef- 
fectiveness of schools and colleges. 

Political controversy: intellectual bar- 
renness of, 17 

Political parties, hypocrisy of party 
divisions, 20 

Political preferment: law the road to, 
282 

Political Science, Faculty of; newer 
subjects developments of seven 
liberal arts, 286; established, 388 
Political Science, School of: com- 
bined college and university course 
a result of, 62; law graduates should 
be drawn into its field of activity, 

Politics: Continental schools of, 58 
Population: drift to cities, 73; drift 
to cities paralleled by growth of 
universities, 84 

Postgraduate education, 239-65; re- 
search and scholarship, 239-53; 
problems in relation to standards, 
240; aim of, 242; not easy to deal 
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with problems of, by formulas and 
rules, 243, 245; beginnings of genu- 
ine graduate work, 245, 388; four es- 
sentials, 246; control of time and 
effort of student interfere with pur- 
pose of work, 247, policies of ad- 
mission, 254-59; limitations upon 
effectiveness of, 254, problems of 
graduate instruction, 259-65, suffers 
from multiplicity of specialized 
courses, 259 f; better organization 
and conduct, 261-65; best method of 
laj'ing foundation for, 264, standard 
of scholarship set by, 272 
Postgraduate Medical School and Hos- 
ital* affiliation with Columbia, 390. 
ee also Medicine, School of 
Power and authority: lodged with 
mass, 14 

Practical and the academic, 23-27 
Practical man: guidance of public pol- 
icy, 10 

Prejudice and reason, 146 
Presbyterian Hospital: cooperation 
with University, u; plan to amalga- 
mate with Medical School, 293 * 
President* effect of decentralization 
upon duties of, 379; office of, the 
s;^nbol of unity, 386, 388; powers 
and duties, 391-93, defense of teach- 
ers against criticism, 407; adminis- 
tration of discipline, 436 
Press, Columbia University: see Co- 
lumbia University Press 
Press, daily: instinct for news, 140; 
part in making of public opinion, 
309 

Preventive medicine: medical school 
of future to spread knowledge of, 
296 

Princeton University; requires en- 
trance examination, 200. See also 
College of New Jersey 
Privat-docenteny 258; ranks of Ger- 
man university professors recruited 
from, 321 

Privileged classes: become preying 
cla$.scs, 125 

Productivityj checked by excess of 
facilities, 144 

Professional schools: find weakness in 
scIkh)1 and college teaching, 130; 
rime wasted before entering, i6o; 
standards of admission, 163, 198, 266- 
78; choosing studies introductory to 
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Professional schools — Continued 
future courses in, 172 {^see also 
Junior colleges) ; may differ in type 
or in method, 188; points required 
to enter, 213; professional educa- 
tion, 266-317; prosperity and prog- 
ress depend on, 267; need expert 
supervision, 275; office of Dean, 275; 
emphasis upon method rather than 
principles, 278; aims, 278 f , law, 280- 
92; medicine and dentistry, 292-99; 
engineering, 299-303; commerce, 
303-7; journalism, 307-10, architec- 
ture and arts, 310-12, teacher-train- 
ing and domestic arts, 312-17 
Professions: overcrowded in larger 
centers, 22; originally all one, 304; 
all serious professions will become 
learned, 307 

Professors* Emeritus, in Residence, 
480. See also Scholars; Teachers 
Professorship in public law, 280 
Profit-motive the enemy of .liberal 
education, 176, 178 
Progressive; mark of a true, no 
Propagandists protecting students 
against, 438 ff 

Prussia, educational system, 67 
Psychological order, 290, 334 
Psychology: basing education on un- 
derstanding of, 134; dependence 
upon philosophy, 312; confused with 
philosophy, 325 

Publications, scholarly business of a 
university to support, 76, relation 
between research and, 78 
Public health service: New York to 
become chief center for, 12 
Public high schools, see High schools, 
public 

Public institutions: colleges and uni- 
versities as, 367 

Public opinion* power and authority 
lodged with the mass, 14; in ad- 
vance of rulers of nations, 26; edu- 
cation of, 26; a deterrent of crime, 
50; universities representatives of, 
98; influence of journalism, 139; 
pleased with academic decorations, 
254; part of newspaper in forming, 
309, See also Criticism 
Public policies* practical man’s guid- 
ance of, 10; need of scientific and 
scholarly method in examination of, 
16 


Public service the measure of a uni- 
versity’s usefulness, 44, place of 
Columbia in, 47 

Public service institution modern uni- 
versity as, 3-10 

Public undertakings, the scholar’s 
services to, 477 
Pulitzer, Joseph, 308 
Punishment for vengeance or reform, 
49, not a deterrent of crime, 50 
Punitive fees, 463 
Pupm, Michael Idvorskv, 351, 355 
Pure Science, Faculty of. inclusion of 
professors of engineering, 300; es- 
tablished, 388 

Q 

Questionnaire, 24 

R 

Race purity, 103 
Radcliffe College, 19 1 
Radicalism illibcrality of, 33; mili- 
tant, 39, of youth, 322 
Ranke, Leopold von. Weltgcschicbte, 
104 

Rashdall, H.* quoted, 207 
Reactionary, mark of a real, 110 
Reading; slovenly, 143; of serious 
books, disappearing, 146; prescribed, 
for college student, 169 
Reason* use of, precede.^ faith, 144; 

battle between prejudice and, 146 
Reflection, habit of, 208 
Registration: distinction between 

matriculation and, 240; unification 
of sytem, 370 

Relativity: the controlling principle 
of the universe, 349 
Religious life, 228 f; no student ex- 
cluded for religious beliefs, 37 
Renaissance: a second in the making? 

Rcns.sclaer Polytechnic Institute, 345 
Research: the university and, 69- -83; 
nature and function, 69-71; agtarian 
life and, 73; industrial, 73; publica- 
tion of results, 76, 378; and scholar- 
ship, 239-53; university’s chief busi- 
ness to organize and to stimulate, 
2^6; special institutes for, 259; better 
organization and conduct, 261-65; 
in fiehi of public and private law, 
283, 285, 288, Opportunities for in- 
dependent, should be niulciplicd, 
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Research — Contimied 
321, teacher or researcher? 342; 
Administrative Board of Research 
recommended, 431 

Research degrees in law and engineer- 
ing, 276 fF 

Research institutes, 259, problem of 
separate foundations, 71-73; dimm- 
ish scientific productivity of uni- 
versities, 71, relation between uni- 
versities and, 72 

Research laboratories independent 
method of study, 2^4 
Residence, graduate for higher de- 
gree, 264, 265 

Residence halls, 230-33, 473; introduc- 
tion of dormitory life, 164, 165; part 
in life of University, 230; an income- 
producing investment, 230 f ; danger 
in emphasizing financial return, 231; 
health of students in, 232; for 
academic staff, 481; for women 
graduate students, 482 
Responsibility* concentration of, in 
the University, 372, 386, views of 
Washington and others, 372; devolu- 
tion of, 393 

Retiring allowances, 468 fi, 479 ff ; age 
limits, 479; evils of compulsory re- 
tirement, 479, 481; plan at Colum- 
bia, 480 

Rockefeller Institute, New York, 71 
Romance languages, decline in study 
of, 3?8 

Romance Languages and Literature, 
Department of: name should be De- 
partment of the T.atin Peoples, 361 
Romans- civilization, 1:50; decline in 
knowledge about, 176 
Roosevelt Professorship, 98 
Root, Klihu; quoted, 50 
Royalties* protection of University’s 
rights and interests in, 399 
Ruggles, SanuicI B., 280 
Rules and regulation?, artificial; de- 
stroy free university spirit, 25 a 
Rural districts: need of central hospi- 
tal and medical service, 298 
Rural life: Agrarian life 

Russia: Communism, 35 

• s 

St* Paul: sermon on Mars Hill, 1x5 
Sc. Paul’s Chapel, 228 


St Stephen’s College, 174; incorpo- 
rated 111 University’s educational 
system, 187, 388, standards, 187 
Salaries of academic officers, 454, 
464 ff, 472, 475 f, of academic ser- 
vants, 467, 469, dangers in standardi- 
zation, 467; proposed scale of com- 
pensation, 478 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- 
coync-Cccil, 3d Marquess of, 382 
Scaligcr, Joseph, 328 
Schiller, J. C. F. von: quoted, 413 
Scholars: services to public under- 
takings, 7 ff, 89, 477; importance of 
productive, 8; office-holding class 
disdainful of, 10; partisanship in 
great war, 24; protection for, 40-42; 
finding firmer economic basis for 
place in society, 41; tendency to 
add to their number only those who 
are likc-mindcd, 2^8; should asso- 
ciate with themselves groups of ad- 
vanced students, 252; those who 
have infiuenced American scholar- 
ship, 2«r3; ideal of liberally educated 
man destroyed, 324; cast in philo- 
sophic mold, 32(5; freedom of aca- 
demic career an aim of administra- 
tion, 372 ff; liberty and rewards, 
373, 472; compensation for, 464 ff, 
472, 475; present-day recognition, 
470; value to society, 471; academic 
requirements, 472; freedom in mat- 
ter of hours and service, 473, 477; 
functions as members of university 
society, 474; Columbia’s efforts to 
advance academic career, 476 ff. $eo 
also Students, graduate; Teachers 
Scholarship: alone, not a guide to 
conduct, 25; productive, the test of 
a university’s efficiency, 44; inter- 
twining of service and, 89; no bar- 
riers of language or race, 99; not 
popular in America, 109; need of 
broader, 134; specialization its in- 
veterate enemy, 167; and research, 
239-53; scholarly companionship the 
foundation for, 247, 253; b a com- 
mercial sense docs not pay, 249; in- 
tellectual and spiritual values, 249; 
Columbia’s effort in behalf of, 250; 
standard set by postgraduate ixxstruc- 
rion, 272; proposals to develop, in 
law, 281; ideal of, destroyed, 324; 
handicapped by athledc spores, 447 
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Scholarships tendency to regard as 
means of helping poor students, 
254, designated by benefactors, 454 

School, family, and church cooperat- 
ing educational agencies, 19, ii6ff 

Schools burden of education, 19, ii8, 
which prepare for work rather than 
for leisure contradict sound notion 
of education, 129 

Schools, elementary free to every 
child, 117-18, time wasted, 1^0, 160, 
173, a failure, 133, vocational train- 
ing, 142; science incorporated in 
program, 345; move toward govern- 
ment control, 459 

Schools, French result of control 
from Ministry of Education, 67. See 
also Lycie 

Schools, German: result of control 
from Berlin, 67. See also Gyinnaskmi 

Schools, professional- see Professional 
schools 

Schools, secondary extended into 
domain of liberal arts college, 61; 
abdicate place as leaders in modem 
life, 1 12; worthlessness of a large 
part of work, 130; French return 
to sounder program, 13 1; true mis- 
sion, 131; high percentage of fail- 
ures, 133; essential of a well- 
grounded training, 148; work done 
relatively better than elementary 
school and college do theirs, 160; 
limited by regulations attending col- 
lege admission examination, 199 f; 
relationship between Western state 
universities and, 199; semi-annual 
promotions, 205; graduation from, 
does not admit to professional or 
technical schools, 268 f, do half of 
work formerly done in college, 
272; melodrama in debates as to re- 
lations with colleges, 315; science 
incorporated in program, 345. See 
also High schools; Junior high 
schools 

Science: alone, not a guide to con- 
duct, 25; no barriers of language 
or race in, 99; course based upon 
two-year college course, 2x2; 
course m modern, 222 f; the second 
stage of thinking, 325; need of bet- 
ter teaching, 345-55; extensive study 
of, opposed by colleges, 345; negligi- 
ble enects on mass mind, 346; as an 


instrument of culture, 347, 350 f; in- 
terest in and knowledge of, may 
decline, 347, 355, scientific study as 
an educational instrument, 348; of 
fascinating interest to educated man, 
354 

Scientific method use and compre- 
hension of, essential, 346, public 
mind untouched by, 349 
Scientific schools- founded apart from 
colleges and universities, 345. See 
also Applied Science, School of 
Scientists partisanship in great war, 24 
Secondary schools see Schools, sec- 
ondary 

Sclf-discipline, 137, 142, i^o 
Self-examination and self-expression- 
need of spur to, 17 
Self-expression or discipline^ 142-50 
Self-government, student, 437 
Self-interest tendency to measure 
cveiy'thmg in terms of, 1 10 
Seminar, essence of a well-organized, 
264 

Senate, breaking over its constitutional 
limitations, 55 
Seneca, quoted, 444 
Sen’-ants, university: compensation 
and insurance, 467, 469 
Seth I^ow Junior College: organized, 
185; enrollment (1934-35), 486 
Sheffield Scientific School, 345 
Shorcy, Paul, 358 

Sing Sing Prison. Warden Lawes 
cited, 50 

Smith, Gold win; quoted, iii 
Smith College, 191 
Snobbery, educational, 240 
Social changes which limit teacher of 
today, 327 

Social control: modes of, 54 
Social institution: the university a.s, 
3742 ^ 

Social life in residence halls, 232. Sec 
also Residence halls 
Society, the university and, i -io6; 
major problem, 147; power to limit 
hannful activity, 305 
Sorbonne: two types of graduate stu- 
dents, 188 

Spanish language and literature: pro- 
vision for instruction in, insufficient, 
^ 35 ? _ 

Specialization: in universities, xx; pre- 
mature, or basic training? x 30-35; 
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Specialization — Continued 
the enemy of scholarship, 167, 178, 
i8i, 226, 324, 355, futile as an in- 
strument of education, 327; break- 
down of general education, 331; 
tendency toward, 334 f. See also 
Vocational training 
Spectator^ London, 382 
Speech* carelessness in, 327, 331 
Speech, freedom of see Freedom of 
speech 

Spencer, Herbert, 304 
Spinoza* cited, 15, 17, 14 1 
Spiritual leader: twentieth century 
awaits, 2yi 

Sports* see Athletics 
Staff, of Columbia University, num- 
ber on (1864-65, 1900-1901, 1934- 

State, the. function of, to maintain 
minimum standard of behavior, 39 
State and church, 27 ff ; intolerance, 32 
Statesman's Year Book: colleges and 
universities listed, 369 
Statute books, restrictive regulations 
which crowd, 52 
Stevens Institute, 345 
Stoics: truly liberal, 122 
Stubbs, William, Bp., 343 
Student life* residence halls, 164, 165, 
230-33, 473, 482, extracurricular, 
228-36; rcligioius, 228 f; influence of 
living together, 230, 232; athletics 
and other activities, 23^-36; publi- 
cations, 233; business administration 
of student enterprises, 233; clubs and 
societies, 233, 439; participation in 
student activities should be credited 
upon college record, 234; hazing, 
436; control of athletics, 441-48 
Student Representatives, Board or: at- 
titude toward hazing and student 
order, 436; influence, 438 
Students: who should not remain un- 
der educational direction, 65; ex- 
change of, 98-100; need of closer 
oversight of undergraduate, 163; 
personal attention to the individual, 
171, 196, 209, 438; needs and op- 
portunities of undergraduate, 177; 
determine upon profession or career 
before entering college, 178; those 
wim have best knowledge of ca- 
pacity of, 197; of Middle Ages, 207; 
proportion between, teachers and, 
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209; must get general training by 
age of twenty, 214; originally the 
sons of professional men, 224; to 
what extent interested in scholar- 
ship, 249, greatest university the 
one that devotes most care to un- 
dergraduate, 329; financial aid for, 
to offset higher fees, 397; merging 
of graduate and elementary study, 
423, student relations, 436-48; dis- 
cipline and self-government, 436-41; 
piotcction of, against agitators and 
propagandists, 438 ff; dismissal of 
student agitator, and Supreme Court 
attitude on rcadniitiance of, 440, 
resident, total (1864-65, 1 900-1 901, 
1934-35), 487; nonresident, total 
( 193.3-35) , 487 See also under names 
of colle^fes and schooh oj Columbia 
University 

Students, graduate two types, 188; 
represent heart of University, 239; 
Professor West’s sfatement of the 
aim of, 242; must have attained dis- 
ciplined maturity, 246 f; Columbia 
di.sciplining in self-direction, 250; 
tendency to specialize too severely, 
2^3; should take a large part in own 
education, 255; who desire to ob- 
tain a ma.stcr’s degree, 256 f; slow 
to accept freedom, 263; distinction 
between undergraduate and, break- 
ing down, 423; residence hall for 
women, 482; number of (1900-1901, 
1934-55), 486; and professional stu- 
dents, total (1H64-65, 1900-1901, 

1934-35), 487. See also Scholars 
Students in Kxtcn.sion Teaching: aca- 
demic credit, 90; no need for disci- 
pline, 92 

“Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law” 81 

Srudy, coursc.s of: sec Curriculum 
Success, .standards of: changing, 470 
Summer Session, 90-^3; demonstrates 
c.sscntial unity of University, 91; an 
alnu>.st ideal educational organiza- 
tion, 92; intensive instruction, 121; 
academic organization, 424; number 
on staff (1900-1901, 1934-35), 486; 
enrollment (1900-1901, 1934-35), 

487 

Sumner, William G., 343 
Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, 370 
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Supreme Court: opinion in Kelsey 
case, 393; attitude toward student 
agitator, 440; on right of free 
speech, 441 

Surgeons* areas insufficiently supplied 
with, 2z, limited contacts, 294 f 
Syllabus, printed: best method of lay- 
ing foundation for graduate work, 
264; lecture based upon, 339; pro- 
vision of, essential, 341 

T 

Tacitus* quoted, 305 
Taste: bad and careless standards, 
136 

Taxation effect upon university 
finance, 450 ff, 457-60; Columbia’s 
taxes on real property, 460 
Taylor, Jeremy: cited, 185, 187 
Teachers* contact with practical af- 
fairs, 6fF; at service of government 
or of public undertakings, 7fF, 89, 
477; exchange of professors, 98-100, 
capacity and cultivation of Ameri- 
can, 135; of professional rank needed 
for undergraduate work, 166; no 
public opinion will sustain displace- 
ment of, because of inability to 
teach, 170; reason why task has 
become more difficult, 172; propor- 
tion between students and, 209; of 
classics, 221, 352 f; commercial value 
of Ph.D. degree, 240 f ; few less well 
equipped than recent possessor of 
degree of Ph.D., 241; insistence upon 
postgraduate degree for, alarming, 
2 <^2, 260; research as training for 
university professors, 258; training, 
312-17, 321-28; and problems of in- 
struction, 319^3; Pnvat-’doce 7 tten 
of the German universities, 321-26, 
too many in Graduate Faculties, 321; 
recruiting of ranks of university 
professors, 322; liberally trained, 
326-28; uneducated in any justifiable 
sense of word, 327; University needs 
several sorts, 330; few interested in 
education itself, 331; famous men 
often poor as, 331, 334, 343; methods 
of the really good teacher, 332 ff; 
teacher or researcher? 342-44; arc 
constant students, 342; need of better 
teaching of the sciences, 345; lack 
power of interpretation and expo- 


sition, 347; freedom from details, 
372 ff, establishment of full-time 
service in Medical School, 375; 
power of appointment vested m 
Faculties, 384; confirmed by Trus- 
tees, 384; Charter provisions for, 
392, termination of academic rela- 
tionship, 393 ff; the unu’cisity’s need 
for ability and distinction, 405; aca- 
demic obligation, 406, 410 ff; aca- 
demic freedom, 406 If, public criti- 
cism of utterances by, 407 If, swayed 
by economic determinism, 411; 
faculty relations, 416-35; adminis- 
tration and teaching, 416-19; pro- 
fessional conduct m the calling of, 
to other institutions, 41 8; depart- 
mental organization, 419-24, legis- 
lative bodies, 425-35; salaries and re- 
tiring allowances, 464-81, 472, 

475 t; freedom in matter of hours 
and service, 473; function as mem- 
bers of a society of scholais, 474; 
proposed scale of compensation for, 
478, Emeritus Professors in Resi- 
dence, 480, apartinont house for, 
481. See also vScholars 

Teachers. College: Dean cited, 138; re- 
quirements for admission, 198; shap- 
ing elements of industrial civih/.a- 
tion to educational ends, 3x3; sepa- 
ration of vocational training and 
scientific study of education, 3141!; 
affiliation with (kihimhia, 388, 389; 
number on staff (i9<k)-I 90I, 19^4^ 
35), 486; enrollmenr (1900 1901, 
4^*7» in money fic;oo- 
1901, 1934*35), 488; property and 
endowment (1900 *•2901, 2934 35), 
4S8; budget (19002901, 1934.35), 
489; income (x9oo-29oi, 1934 35), 
489 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation, 469 

Teaching: need of supervision by 
senior officers, 270, 332 f; logical or- 
der subordinated to ps\ chological, 
291; medical, in need o( critical ex- 
aniinatitui, 294 f; college, 329 44; 
criteria of good, 329.37; importance 
of effective presentatum, 3^2 ff% 
laboratory inerhod, 333; logical mul 
}>sychological order of facts, 334; 
criticisms leveled against effective- 
ness, 335; ineffectiveness traceable 
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Teaching — Combined 
to false philosophy of education, 
336, methods, 338, Vhrec character- 
istics of laboratory instruction, 338; 
iinncrsity might do much to im- 
prove methods, 3^9 f; suffers 
through detailed analysis, 340, 
teacher or researcher^ 342-44- 
aho Education 

Teaching, ficedom of. sec Freedom 
of speech 

reclmical schools* college course as 
foundation, i<;8; training does not 
make for scholarship of high char- 
acter, 258; secondary education too 
low a standard for admission, 268; 
eiujihasis upon method to neglect 
of principles, 278 

Textbooks* lecture based upon, 339; 

provision of essential, 341 
Thieving* prevalence of, 49 
Thinking, three stages of, 325 
Thomson, J, J., 464 
Thoreau, Menry David, 51 
Time and space removal of harriers 
of, iz6 

I'm 1C element in college curriculum, 
160, 163 
Tolerance, 70 

'I'orality third stage of knowing 
views world as, 32^; universe as a, 
3^0 

Transporration; development, 128 
Treasurer: annual reports, 45, budget, 
45 

'T'rustces: control by, 12; powers and 
duties, 3^*3 ff, 393^;5; responsibility 
for academic freedom, 407; alumni 
representation, 413, 415 
Truth: pursuit of, 28 if; or novelty, 
1 39 - 4 * 

Tuition fees, 461-64; raising of, justi- 
fied, 397 

'IVndall, John, 34S, 351, 355 

u 

Unemployment: problem of, in the 
professions, 22 

Uniformity: passion for, 42; often re- 
sults in failure, 338 
United States: turns to sclwilar for 
guidance, 10; number of universities 
and colleges, 368 

United States Anny: drafted men 
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called mentally and physically 
slouchy, 336 

Unity weakened by elective system, 
220, course in contemporary civili- 
zation introduced to provide, 222; 
essential for effectiveness of college, 
226, how manifested in the Uni- 
versitv, 386, 388 

Lhii\ ersities as social institutions, 
3-42, as public service institutions, 
87, 18^; duty of leadership and 
direction, 6; closely in touch with 
practical c\cnts, 7; cooperation, 10- 
12, 27, specialization Speciali- 
zation), education for democracy, 
12-23, ihe academic and the prac- 
tical, 23-27, limits of activity, 26, 
differentiation and division of labor 
among, 27, asjiccts of academic free- 
dom, 27-40; criticism of American, 
30, only hope of liberty, 32; built 
upon foundation of liberty, 33, 48; 
protcctum for the scholar, 40-42; 
nature of the university, 43-68; rela- 
tion to government and liberty, 43- 
<r6; many in name, few in fact, 43; 
service Vo public, 44; tests of effi- 
ciency, 44, 46, relation to colleges, 
meaning of, 56, ?9, 81, 
term jirotectcd by statute in New 
York, ?9; of Continental type, plan 
to build upon American college as 
fountlanon, 61; overorganization in 
education, 66 68; and research, 69- 
83, 256 (sec aho Research); scien- 
tific productivity diminished by 
research institution', 71; relation be- 
tween research institutions and, 72; 
not to be confused with Gymnasmt^ 
82; and the urban community, 
84-89; devcloi)mcnt conditioned 
by growth of cities, 84; the wider 
university, 86-89; tyj>ical twentieth- 
century * university, ^ 86; leadership 
in intcmarional relations, 98-106; re- 
lations with government in organi- 
zation of nation for war, 120; care- 
less use of word “university,” 176; 
organization, 182 f, 368; postgraduate 
education, 239-65 (see also Post- 
graduate education); wisdom of al- 
tering existing organization and 
policies, 244; chief function to ad- 
vance scholarship, 249; large part 
of enrollment the result of ardncial 
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Universities — Continued 
stimulation, 252; professional edu- 
cation, 266-317 (jee also Professional 
schools), faculty and problems of 
instruction, 319^3, public respon- 
sibility, 323; most pressing problem, 
324; each department should main- 
tain at least one course as an end 
in Itself, 334; administration, 367-83, 
phases of university government, 
367-415; classification of, 367; num- 
ber in United States and Europe, 
368, intejroenetration of colleges 
and, 369, fundamental human insti- 
tutions, 386; organization of, illus- 
trated by Columbia’s development, 
387 ff , faculty relations, 416-35; stu- 
dent relations, 436-48; finance, 449- 
83, type of financial administration, 
449, 454, effect of taxation upon, 
450 fT, 458 £F, 460; restricted gifts, 
452-54, necessity for complete free- 
dom, 453; value of public confidence 
in, 453, 455; public benefactions 
diminishing, 455, need of small gifts, 
455, salaries and retiring allowances 
{see Finance) 

Universities, Continental: unfriendly 
to movement to enlarge scope of 
university interests, 58. See also 
Oynmasiimi; Lycee 
Universities, English; length of un- 
dergraduate course, 21 1, 272 
Universities, French- no bond be- 
tween, and our own, 98 
Universities, German, result of con- 
trol from Berlin, 67; two types of 
graduate students, 188, method of 
instruction, 247; Frvuat-Docenten, 
258, 321; lecture system, 338; intro- 
ductory and interpretative courses, 

341 

Universities, Scottish, length of un- 
dergraduate course, 211, 272 
Universities, state: relationship be- 
tween secondary schools and, 199 
Universities, urban: may be sur- 
rounded by groups of junior col- 
leges, 184; association of country 
colleges and, 187 

University building in the U. S.: 

original attempts, 56 
University Council the upper legis- 
lative body, 257; influence and au- 
thority, 370, 383, 388, 425; Deans 


ex-officio members, 418; personnel, 
425; Executive Committee’s control 
of degrees, 427, increased member- 
ship and cooperation with Plenum 
recommended, 434 

University extension, 90-97; Summer 
Session, 90-93; adult education and 
Home Study, 93-97, courses in 
citizenship recommended, 94, train- 
ing of adult aliens, 105-6, almost 
compels organization of junior col- 
lege, 184, academic organization, 
424, number on staff (1954-3^), 
enrollment (1900-1901, i934“35)» 

487 

University freedom, 38 
University leadership in international 
relations, 98-106, exchange of stu- 
dents and professors, 98-100; study 
of international affairs, 100-105 
University membership fee, 462 
University press function of a, 77. See 
also Columbia University Press 
University teacher- see Teacher 
University Undergraduates: number 

of (1934-35), 487 

Urban community and the university, 
84-89 

Utility of education, 148 

V 

Vahlen, Johann: cited, 253 
Vanderbilt University, requires en- 
trance c.xamination, 200 
Vanity, human pleased with academic 
decorations, 254 
Vassar College, 19 1 
Vocabulary: limited, 130 
Vocational training, pushed down 
into elementary schools, 142; con- 
fused with general training, 167, the 
enemy of liberal education, i78f, 
18 1 ; place m work of Teachers 
College, 314; educational system 
should provide for, 316; tendency 
of colleges to vocational izc, 334. See 
also Specialization 

w 

Walker, Francis A.: cited, 189 
War: teaches interdependence of na- 
tions, 100; relations it has broken 
and stren^hened, loi f; brings back 
spirit of discipline, 120 
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Ward, Mrs. Humphry quoted, 343 
War Revenue Act, 450 
Washington, George, quoted, 372 
Waste* in life and achievements of 
men, 145, in education, 194, 216 
Wealth, obligation to make provision 
for public institutions, 47; benefac- 
tions lessened by disintegration of, 
455 

Wellesley College, 191 
West, Andrew Fleming, statement of 
aim of graduate student’s endeavor, 
242 

Western states* relationship between 
secondary schools and state univer- 
sities, 199 

Whitaker, Milton C.: quoted, 380 
White, Andrew Dickson, 182; attempt 
at university building, 56; plan, 57 
White, Edward D.. cited, 285 
Whitefield, George, 69 
Whitney, Payne, 48 
Will, cult of the, 208 
Women* education, 189-^1; President 
Barnard’s advocacy of admission to 
Columbia College, 190; Barnard Col- 
lege opened, 191 

Women graduate students: residence 
hall, 482 

Women’s colleges: weakness in pro- 
gram, 189. See aho Barnard College 
Woodbridge, Frederick J. E.: cited, 
188; rccommcndarions for control 
of policy, 262 f 

Words: careless use, 58; twisted from 
their accustomed meanings, 121 
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Work* slacking method, 128; bal- 
ance between leisure and, 129, an 
educational instrument of unrivaled 
utility, 209 

World Almanac: colleges and uni- 
versities listed, 369 

World War participation of scholars 
in, 24, intellectual upheaval since, 
114 

Writing crude and vulgar, 146 

Y 

Yale University: cooperation with 
Columbia in courses for consular 
service, 10 f; entrance examination 
required, 200 

York, Cosmo Gordon Lang, Arch- 
bishop of (later Archbishop of Can- 
terbury): cited, 4 

Youth, and the older generation, 18; 
lack of interest in public affairs, 20; 
distaste for rural life, 73 f; notion 
that all must be cast in common 
mold, not acceptable in U. S., 117; 
impatient to prepare for life, 142; 
training to life of freedom, 148; 
value of contact with outstanding 
personalities, 177; mentally and 
pliysically slouohy, 33^; training in 
officers’ training camps, 337 

z 

Zeugitiiss der Reife, iii 

















